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PREFACE. 



This essay, in its original form, was published at 
Calcuttta during the last year (1860.) It consists of 
two volumes, in the Hindi language, and is entitled 
Shad'dars'ana-darpana^ and "Hindu Philosophy examined 
by a Benares Pandit." Scarcely a page of those volumes, 
however, is here reproduced without much change. To say 
nothing of less important alterations, whole chapters have 
been retrenched, and others have been inserted. The 
notes, throughout, are new. I^hese, equally with the text, 
are the work of Pandit Nilakantha ; a very few excepted, 
which the nature of their contents will suffice to distinguish. 

The Shad'dars'ana-darpana was addressed to a section 
of the author's countrymen. But the. pride of the native 
literati forbids them to have dealings with their vernacular 
beyond the narrow range of social occasions. Moreover, 
the technicalities of philosophy, among the Hindus, are as 
yet drawn solely from the Sanskrit. Only a meagre 
number of those technicalities are popularly employed ; and, 
of such as are thus employed, not one in ten is fully 
comprehended by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might have been anticipated, discovered, that his Hindi 
labours had been to little purpose. As for this translation, 
it was undertaken, at the instance of an estimable 
missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow-evangelizers, and 
of Hindu students of English who may wish to acquaint 
themselves with the abstruser matters of their ancestral 
religion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philosophy 
drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh indispen- 
sable as a preparation for understanding what is here 
presented to the reader. Later writers in the same 
department will, as a rule, be much more likely to mislead 
than to render any solid assistance. From this stricture a 
reservation must, however, be made in favour of the 
Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy are a mine of new and authentic indications. 
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VI PBEFAOB. 

What from the elucidations of that learned gentleman, and 
those of Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we could 
scarcely do bettier than commit ourselves to the guidance 
of Christianized Brahmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the nomencla- 
ture of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents of which 
have not yet been wrought out for us with the help of the 
Latin and Greek. Of the terms in question there are not 
a few which the translator of these pages has been the first 
to dress in a European garb ; and, that he has had other 
than moderate success, is more than he can venture to 
suppose. Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, 
elaborated many close and felicitous renderings. Still, 
they have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from "nature," 
as representing prakfiti,* he would hardly have done 
amiss. Again, " monification" conveys a very much nearer 
conception of vrittijf — denoting several of the " evolutions" 
of the ^* internal organ," — than is conveyed by "affection." 
These and many other improvements were thought of when, 
unfortunately, it was too late, save at the risk of entailing 
confusion, to introduce them.$ 

• "OriginaDt" might answer, or "evolvant;" and " originate," or "evolute,** 
for vihriti. 

** The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in driWng all sensible 
forms from the indistingnishable. The latter we find designated as the to 
ifLOp<l>0P, the tBwp irpOKOafllKOVi the 'xAo^, as the r sscntially unintelligible, 
'yet necessarily presumed, basis or sabposition of all poeitioni*. That it is, soienti- 
fically considered, an indispensable idea for the human mind, just as the mathematical 
point, &c. for the geometrician ;— of this the yarions systems of geologists and 
oosmogonists, from Burnet to La Place, afford, strrng persumption. As an idea, it 
must be interpreted as a striving of the mind to distinguish being from existence, 
—or potential being, the ground of being containing the possibility of existence, 
from being actualized. Coleridge's Noten and Lecini/res on Shakespearey Vol. II., p. 197 

t See pp. 44, 45 and 133, for the characteristics of vritH. 

X A single one was introduced. Between pp. 35 and 81, *' sentience^' and its 
conjugates are frequently put for ehaitanya, &o. See the second note at p. 128. It 
was Golebroke, Professor Wilson, and others who herein set the example which the 
translator for a while unadvisedly followed. 

In a considerable number of places, ^' God*' is substituted for I's'wara. On this 
point, as regards the Sdnkhya and the Yoga, see the Sdnhhyatdraf— in the BihUotheca 
Indica, — Preface, p. 2, foot-note. 

" Soul,'' in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to stand tor jiva or jivatman. 
See the notes at pp. 2, 158, and 153. In the latter part of III., 5, inadvertently, and 
yet naturally enough, "soul" will be found used, more than once, for ** the 
unspiritual part of the soul,"— as a Hindu would be compelled to express himself. At 
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A glossary has been omitted solely from want of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity which lay 
upon the translator, of executing his task against time, if 
he executed it at all, should excuse many of the defects 
which will be seen to mark his performance. Pandit 
Nilakantha's disquisitions were certainly well worthy, of 
being brought before the public. Even the most advanced 
of European Sanskrit scholars may therefrom reap 
instruction. To such, and to many others who will value 
them, they might have remained unknown for years, or 
altogether, had not the translator done for them what he 
has here done to the best of his opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sheets, by the Reverend Dr. Kay, of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta. By the obliging assistance of 
the learned and acute Principal, both the author and the 
translator have profited largely. 

Camp Bilahari, Jubdlpobe District: 
Ghristmas^ 1861. 



p. 234, 1. 5. *' sour* occurs twice, where ** spirit" is intended. In the fourteenth line 
of the same page, in place of " I's'wara, no less than the soul," read '* I's'wara no 
less than every other individuated spirit/' A few more similar mistakes, the result 
of unavoidable haste, are noted at the end of the volume. 

Note. — The First Kdition was published by the Calcutta Christian Tract and 
Book Society. The Second Kdition is issued with the kind consent of the Society's 
Committee* 
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EXPLAKATIONB OF SOME TeGBMICAL TkKMS. 

The Rational Refutation was trauslated by Dr. Fits-Edward 
B»ll from the Hindi. The author, in a Paper on The Hindu 
Philosophies, in the Indian Church Quarterly Review fur April 1891, 
states that the technical terms of Hinda Philosophy are not always 
correctly rendered in English. Some of the principal, as explained 
in the above Paper, are therefore given below : 

" An atom (paramdnu) is the minutest portion of earth, water, Ac. ; 
it is invisible, intangible, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; 
and it is incapable of further division. There is no word for Akdsd in 
English. The word '*ether/^ by which it is sometimes translated, is mis- 
leading. It is like space in every respect except this» that it is imagined 
to be the material caose of sound. Manas is translated by English authors 
by *miud.' Bntmanas is not mind. It is a material interval organ. 
Ahdsd, Kdla (time) and Manas are believed to be substances (dravya)J' 

" It is the custom of English Authors to translate Frakriti by 
' Nature.' Prakriti is composed of thi*ee material- substances, called sattwUf 
rajaSy^&nd tamas; these words are translated by English Authors, * good- 
ness,' '* passion,' and 'darknei^s' respectively. Who will Ruppose that 
goodness, passion and darkness are material substances out ot which the 
whole' material universe is evolved ?" 

" 8attwa, Rajas, and Tamast in the Sstnkhya system, are so called not 
because they are themselves goodness, passion, and darkness, but from 
the effects which they are supposed to produce. The Effects of Sattwa 
are good ; such as clearness of understanding, calmness, peace, &c. The 
effects of Rajas are passion, attachment to the world and its pleasures. 
The effects of Tama^ aie stupidity. 1 have hazarded some speculations that 
by such woi'ds as Frakritiy sattwa, rajas, tamas^ huddhi (intellect) ahanhdra 
(self-consciousness) <&c., different things were originally understood, the 
very things which those terms signify, but gradually their meaning 
was changed, and the authors have come to understand by them 
quite different things. See Rational Refutation, pp. 44-45." 

** As the Sankhyas say that the universe is evolved from Frakriti, so 
the Vedantists say that it is evolved from mdyd, or ajndna^ that is 
ignorauce. Mdyd (illusion) or ignorance is the material cause of the 
universe. Like Frakritit it is composed of sattwa, rajas, and tamas.*^ 

*The Sankhya and theVedanta teach that apprehension, will, activity, 
pleasure, pain,(&c., are not qualities of the soul, but are vrittis of the antah^ 
karana, and tliey are only reflected in the soul. VrittiiB an affection of the 
antalikarana, which is evolved from it, and is a modification (parind- 
ma) of it; just as the antahkarana itself is evolved f torn Frakriti and is a 
modification of it. Now they say that the antahkarana is the internal 
organ as its name signifies." 
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CHAPTEa 1. 

Oil the Uses of an Exatnination of the Hindu Philosophical Sysle^ns ; 
with an Enumeration of these Sys ferns, and a Sketch of the Plan 
to be pursued in the present Treatise. 

I porpose, in this book^ to discuss saccinctlj tbe six pliilo- 
Bophical Systems (Dars'anas) of the HiDdus. The f andamental 
authorities of the Hioda religion are the Vedas, the S^iritis,* the 
Purdoas, &c. ; not tlie Systems. Of these the staple ia argument. 
But they profess to derive their views from the Veda and other 
sacred books. Independent authority^ as to those views^ they 
disclaim. Hence it raitj^ht be supposed^ that, in examining the 
Hindu religion, a discussion of the Systems would be quite unneces* 
sary. Such discussion has, however, these advantages : — 

1^^. The six Systems ftre not held, by the Hindus^ to be the 
work of ordinary men^ but of Kishis ;t* and they are adjudged 
an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Pur&nas, &c., which are 
reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on investigatioQi 
errors are proved to exist in the former, doubt must attach to the 
credit of the latter. When it is shown that the very Rishis are 
wrong, and made gross mistakes in writings by which they 
undertake to communicate to the world the knowledge of truth 
and the means of salvation, who can esteem any statement de- 
serving of confidence, simply because it emanated fi*om a Rishi ? 

2ndly. Though vulgar Hindus are indifferent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, yet those 
dogmas are highly considered by the learned. To them those 

* ** The laws of the Hindas, civil and religions, are, by them, believed to be 
alike founded on revelation, a porticm of which has been preserved in tho very 
words revealed, and constitntes the Vedas, esteemed, by them^ a^ fiacred writ. 
Another portion has been preserved by inspired writerSi who had revelations p^sent 
to their memory^ and who have recorded holy preoeptst for which a divine sanction 
is to be presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollection, (remembered law,) in 
contradistinction to S'ruti, audition, (revealed law}/' Colebrooke, 

Rather, a code of memorial law is meant by Rmriti, as in the text. Agaioi 
any composition of a man supposed to be inspired may be denominated Smriti. 

t Primarily, in the Hinda mythology, Rishi signifies a holy sage to whom som^ 
portion of the Veda ia said to have been revealed. In a viigoe sense, the word 
denotes an inspired man. 
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dogmas, concerning God, the world, its origin, the soul,* its 
bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it were, the root and life 
of the Hlnda religion; while the narratives, and tales, and ritnal 
matters ot the Vedas, Smritis, Purines, &c., may be viewed as its 
branches. To the learned so excellent do those doctrines appear, 
and so fully accordant with reason, that they cling to them with 
the strongest affection ; and the cord of this affection holds them 
fast to the Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that 
if they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, they 
would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such a result 
would, with God^s blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Zrdly, There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelligent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after truth, they 
lellinto serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in all other 
countries, have herein failed, Hence, that system, it is established, 
is divine, which |xropounds correct views of God and of His right 
path. - 

My prayer IS, that God may have mercy upon you. Relinquish- 
ing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your souls, as 
ypu would reach thV rigtit path, may you ponder what I am about 
to set forth. 

The six Systems' are the Nydya, Vais'esliika, S^hkhya, Yoga, 
Mimdnsi, and Vedduta. They are also called the six S'dstra.^.f 
The Sdnkhya and the Yoga agree in all essentials; save that the 
forjner does. not acknowledge God, while the latter does. Hence, 
occasionally, in Hindu books^ both are denominated Sdokhy a; the 
one, atheistic, and the other, theistic. In many places, also,, tlie 
Minidusi is styled the prior Mimdnsft, and the Veddntiei, the latter 
Mimdnsd. The reason of this is, that they are -alike concerned 
with discussing statements of the Veda. The prior \Mimi'iFii 
pertains to its ritual section ; and the latter Mimansfi, to its scienti- 
fic section; This section, being at the end (an to) of the Veda, i]^ 
named Veddnta. ' Thousands of authors, from remote nntiquity- 
down to recent times, have written treatises on the six Systems. 
Among these are some known by the name of Sutras, or Aphorisms, 
which are reckoned the basis of all the rest, atid are referred, by 
the Hindus, to Rishis. Thus, the Nydya is ascribed to G^tama, Or 



* Throughout these pages, *.80ul* is used, in an 'accommodated sense, to tranii- 
late/iva-; a term not applied to the Divine Spirit, while it is employed of men, 
gods, and all other persons. As these have souls, so, it is thought, have all things 
animal and vegetable. 

t By this word, in its wider acceptation, is denoted a body of teaching:, revc»nl#»d, 
or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever. 
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Akshapd ia ; tlie Yais'eshika, to Kau&da^ or Kanabhaksba ; the 
S^ukbya^ to Kapila; the Yog^a, to Patanjalij the Mimdasa, 4o 
Jaimini ; and the Veddnta^ to B&dardyana. 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing the six 
Systems is this. In the first place I shall exhibit those doctrines 
which, with slight deductions; are common to all the Systems; and 
then those distinctive doctrinea of all the Sj'stems^ save the 
Veciinta, which ar(J especially worthy of examination. In the 
third section I shall canvass the characteristic doctrines of the 
Veddnta. The distinctive tenets of the other five Systems I shall 
deal with in this wise. I have remarked above^ that the S&nkhya 
and the Yoga consent in all important respects but one. On the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrines 
together. Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Miw&uk&, 
which are deserving of attention. As for the Nyaya and the 
Vai^'eshika, the learned recognize a close affinity between them. 
They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found in the one 
is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, and that, in fact; 
they supplement each other.'^ Indeed, Hindus who now-a-days 
write on.the Nyiya, combine the Vais'eshika with it.t The dis- 
crepant opinions of these, two Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. 
Their other opinions I shall take account of conjointly. An 
examination ot' all the Systems will then follow, in the manner 
about to be stated. 

Many and voluminous are the books concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics; 1 do not, by 
any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, but 
only such as are most considerable. Many of them are common to 

•The seven Vais'esbika predicaments are thus spoken of by Vis'wanAtha 
PanohAnana BhattAchdrya: (^^ ^ ^^\^^ t?f1^I1%?[r ^mf^^^TW^f^- 
fj^f; I Siddhdnfa-muhtdvali on the first couplet of the Bhdbhd-parichehheda, 

" And these categories are well-known in the Vais'eshika, and are not opposed to 
the views of the Naiy&yikas." 






" The TarJca-sangraha, i. 0., Tract on the GategorieSj was composed by the 
learned Annam Bhat-ta, with a view to rendering the nninstrncted proficients in 
the doctrines of KaxjAda and of the Nydya" 

Thus ends the Tarla'Sangraha^ a NyAya manual. The couplet has been 
translated in accordance wjth Annam Bhatta's explanation of it in his Tar]radipikd» 

Such books as that just cited , the MutcfctvaU, and many more, might fairly — in 
respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the Nyfiya 
Aphorisms,— be entitled to the appellaiion of Vaia'eahika treatises, were it not that, 
on topics where the Ny&ya and the Vais'eshika deviate, as concerning the kinds of 
proof, the doctrines of the former are strenuously maintained as against those of 
the latter. 
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all the Systems; while^ as to some^ the Systems differ among 
Ibemselves diametrically. Henoe^ if we investigate any one System 
thoroughly^ our decisiona will affect no small portion of the others. 
To me the Ny&yaand the Vaisesfaika seem most reasonable of all. 
Not to mention their claims to preference on other accounts, they 
acknowledge a God, eternal and omnipotent ; and so are superior 
to the S&nkhyti^ and to the Mimdnsa, which deny God ; and to the 
Vedanta as well^ — which identifies souls with D&ity . 1 shall, there- 
fore, M^P^J ^ searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opinions 
of the Ny&ya and VaisVsliika. First of all^ however, 1 shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the S^nkhya and Mimansa, which 
call for observation. As wa» before said^ those dogmas of the 
Yoga^ in respect of which it deviates from the Nydya and 
Vais'eshiks, will be included in treating of the Sdnkhya ; and I 
shall dilate on the specialities of the Veddnta in the last section of 
the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shall present 
the tenets of the Nydya and Vais'eshika, not simply as they are 
expreseed in the Aphorisms, but as they have been developed by 
authors of a later date, both ancient and modem. For, thongh 
the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a difference between 
the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on them. For instance, 
these tareatises dwell at much length on the subject of God, and 
adduce numerous arguments in proof of His existence. Indeed, it 
is ordinarily believed, iu the present day, that the capital end of 
the two Systems in question is, to prove that there is a Deity :* but 
it is a singular fact that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms. 
In only a single one of the Nydya Aphorisms do we find God so 

*Id a work of modem date, where an atheist is represented as having put to 
silence antagonists belonging to divers Hinda persoasions, a T&rkika (or Naiyijika) 
1b looked to, by the company, as the last refnge in defence t>f the belief in a God. 

|{?Tl^*^ ^ftRa ^?;Ff^^ ^ c!lfsRth^ic|Hc(^yTlch'4J^ W I Vidwan-fnoda^ 

tarangini, M8,,foU 4, verso, "When the Yedantin, hearing this, was confoonded, 
they all turned their eyes towards the face of the Tarkika^" 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tradition, at once 
illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and ihhows that ttie Ny&ya is prized as 
the stronghold of theism. The verses are reported — falsely, it is hoped — to have been 
uttered by Udayana A'charya, a very celebrated ancient Kaiysyika; in fact, the 
foremost cf Naiy&yika writers after Gotama, the authol* of the Aphorisms, and 
y&tsy^yanai his scholiast, both of whom are reputed inspired. It is said that 
Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannlktha at Fooree, 
found the door shut, on his arrival. Upon this, the impatient logician thus delivered 
himself, addressing inhospitable divinity : 

'* Thou art drunk with the inebriation of majesty : me thou scornest. BtU let 
tb9 Baaddhae show themselves, aQ4 upon me will depend thy V9ry existence." 
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much as nauied ; and it does not indubitably appear from thatj that 
the author of the Aphorisms believed in Him. In that place, God 
is declared to be the Maker of the world. But it should be known, 
that the writer of the Nyaya^s^dtra-vritti offers two interpretations 
of the aphorism referred to, and of the two that succeed it. Accord* 
ing to the first of those iuterpretations, the first of the three 
aphorisms does not enunciate the view of the author, but is given as 
the view of an opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for tho 
purpose of refuting it. The expositor, however, understands that 
his author did not intend to deny the divine origination of the world, 
but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of the world, 
independently of the works of souls. At the same. time, the expositor 
states that, by some, the purport of the three apliorisms is taken 
otherwise, that is to say, as designed to establish God^s existence.* 

* The three aphorisms referred to wiU here be given, with the drift of the 
commentator's remarks. 

The first is : %^: ^Wf qr^fi|chHl^<r^<^Hfc^ I '* Grod is the cause, 

since the works of souls {puruaha) are found to be ineffectual " 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be asserted by an opponent who rejects the 
do^ma— taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama — ^that God 
and the works of souls are, in concert, the cause of the universe. On one supposi- 
tion, the opponent is, to all appearance) a Vedantin, whose meaning is, " God is the 
sole cause," i. «., agreeably to one presumed Vedanta view; ** sole and material 
cause" of the universe, and, agreeably to another view, undoubtedly Ved4ntio, 
its •* sole and illusory-material cause." '* Ineffectual ;*' viz., on some occasions. 
** The works of souls are found to foe" so. Hence, they are not to be accounted 
a cause. 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords his 
preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that God 
alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the universe, 
independently of such works. 

Gotama replies : ^ ^^^'^\^Vf^ Hi^>lPj'^-iTir 1 " Not so : since, in default 

of the works of souls, there is no production of effects." 

In explication, the commentator argues, resisting the Ved&ntin, that, inasmuch 
as God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if He alone were the cause of the universe, 
everything would bd produced at all times, and be uniform in character. The woi^ks 
of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with God, in order to an origination of 
the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if snob weight be attached, as in the last 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be had to the fiction, that the efforts of 

souls never miss of their end, the Rishi pronounces: clc^hl Rclcol I <i.5^ • I ** T/ie 

ejffyrts of souls aref at times, no cause of effeeis, because the non'^roduction thereof is 
caused by that default of worhs,*' 

That 18 to say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is due to 
want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho- 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows. €k>tama's purpose is to establish God's existence. 
He begins by laying down that God is Anthor of the universe ; and he repels the 
notion that souls can be soj as they sometimes fail of bringing their efforts to 
bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omniscience. A Mim&nsaka 
antagonist rejoins, in the second aphorism* that it is not so. But for the works of 
0onl8, he contends, effects cannot be produced : therefore, the good and evil works 
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In a matter so beset with doubt, it is diflSoult to arrive at 
certainty. 

And, again, the name of God nowhere shows itself in the 
Vais'eahika Aphorisms. In a few of them there is a pronominal 
prefix — tad — which the commentators explain as referring to God.* 
But I do not mean to enter upon this nice matter. I shall consider 
the Nyiya and the Vais'eshika doctrines as they are set forth by 
their expounders, and understood by the Pandits. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems j and of the 
Dogmas peculiar to each of them, the Veddnta excepted. 

I shall first speak of those points on which almost all the 
Systems are consentaneous. 

It appears, even on the most cursory inspection of the Sys- 
tems, that., the Mim&nsd apart, their end is, to inculcate expedients 
for sal vat ion. t 

of Bouls suflRce, through merit and demerit, to account for the universe ; and Grd 
may be dispensed with. To this the answer of Gotama is, that the works of souls 
cannot of themselves be the cause of the universe, since they are efEectual only 
under God's directing. 

See the Kydya-a'Atra-vritliy pp. 175-177 j Bock iv, Aphorisms 19, 20, & 21. 

» The third aphorism, for one, is as follows : c!3?^^cf T^r^JTWF^ I 

S'ankara Mis'ra says of this : cTf^^^qpRFcWf^I Srf^RTciq'^^ q^Wflft I 

o c 

" The tad refers to God, — though He is not previously mentioned, —because of His 
Wng well-known." According to this comment, the aphorism signifies : "The 
Veda is authoritative, as being God's declaraticn." But S'ankara, uncertain whether 

his first exposition be tenable, gives, as a second : ZfgJ ^ff^f?! ^f^frf^ft ^=PTO^ 

^KFR^T m I " Or, the tad refers to * virtue* ; because juxtaposed." In this case^ 

the meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it treats of virtue. 
Dharma, * virtue,' is the last word of the preceding aphorism, the seccnd. 
Vais'eshika-sutropasldra, Ms.,/oJ. 3, redo, 

Sdrikhya'pravachanomhhdshyay p. 5. *' But of the SAnkhya system the foremost 
matters are, the aim of the soul, viz., emancipationf and the means of compassing 
it, «. e.i the discrimination of soul from nature." 

^4 ^\W^ 7^ JWt«H^^l«R: 1 Nydya-sutra^vritti, P- 198. ''Now 
the paramount pui^ose of this system is emancipation." 

S'ankara A'chArya on the Brahma-sMfa: Bihliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 22. "For 
the destruction of this misconception, the source of all evil, and for the acquisition of 
the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, are all Veddnta disquisitions taken in hand." 
The commentator, B^oiaHanda, observes that the acquisition indicated leads to 
emanoipatioiu 
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AgaiiL^ according to all of them alike^ ignorance is tlie oliief 
cause of bondage.^ And ignorance is tbis^ that the sonl^ though 

To anything beyond a very snperfioial acquaintance with the Mf*n4ns4 the 
author does not pretend : and yet he is not, on this score, at all in arrear of ninety 
and nine pandits in every hundred* In seven paragraphs, beginning with that to 
which this note Ib subjoined, as many articles of belief are reckoned up. So far as 
he is aware, the last three are held, without any deviation from their general 
character, in the Mlm&ne& ; whereas the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected 
by it. The Mim^n^A scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited 
writers on it, is not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual 
topics. Only some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and 
would raise the Mim&n8& to a level with the other more conspicuoas Systems. 
Thas, Laug^ksbi Bhftskara, in his Pilrva-mimdnsdrtha'aangrahaf has these words : 

^ S3 S3 sa s3 S3 

SfcT ^n^^cff^TcT^^ nnr^lcclPI l ** when it, duty, is performed with intent of 

oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. And let it not be said that 
there is no authority for observance of duly with such intent ; since there isjas such, 
in that sacred record the Bhagavnd-gitdt this precept : • Whatever thoii doest, 
Whatever thou eateat, whatever thou offerest in fire, whatever thou bestowest away, 
whatever austerity thou practisest, Kaunteya, do it as an oblation to me.' " See the 
Bhagavad-gitdf ix., 27. 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mimans4 is atheistic, can this be other 
than an innovation ? 

* f^q^qr^c!t5rf RTf?:5lCT «F^: I TaUtca-haumudi, p. 44. 
''Bondage isheld,»ti owr system, to result^ from the reverae of hnowledi/e,i. e. 
from ignorance of the twenty-five principles." 



9v^ 



'C'^Hf^r 5PTOS?ri I VJjndna Bhikshu's Pdtanjala'lhdshya'Vdrttika, MS., fol, 
69. verso ; on the second quarter of the Yoga^s'fiira. «* * Hence', therefore, the first 
affliction, among five^ is ignorance, the main cause, %. e., the seed that prodnces, this 
aggregate of miseries made up p everything perceptible". 

T:?5iFJ?aif%ft^rfiMlfFn^I^^ c^55T5TRiqTqT?:qqii; 1 

Second aphorism of the Nydya-siltra. *' Misery, birth, activity, defect, error : when 
any one of these is removed, all that precede it go with it ; and then ensues emanci- 
pation.** A beginning can bo made, however, with ignorance only. This is the 
groand of all, and the causa of misery. 

From the third quotation in the last note it is clear that the Yeddnta considers 
misconception, that is to say, misapprehension, to be the great canse of bondage 

By * ignorance' we are not to understand the absence of knowledge, but 
erroneous apprehension, misconception. In the onomastica of Amara and Bema- 

chandra, the synonyme of djndna and avidyd is nham-mati. ^^]^X{f^^%^T^^: ] 
Amara'ho^n. ^f^RfrS^^'H'flf^R I Hnimn-lcoH'a. Kslira Swdmin says, in his 
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distinot from the mind,''^ the senses^ and the bodyi identifies itself 

gloss on Amara : *' The notion ' I' is called aham-mati, because there is, in it, the oon- 
ceic of that's being soal which is not soal : " viz., the niind, the body, and the like ; as 

is fcaoght in the Systems. The Sanskrit runs i ^T^^RET^q" lH513R5*Rfcl?5TlrR5^T- 
^RrnTflRIrJ I Clearly, this is not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, 
but something positive. VAohaspati Mis'ra says : fSfl|^-lf|S^l«fl{f^^f ^ ^1^- 
^^r I Tatttoa-'kaumudi, p. 44. ** Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which is n 
property of the intellect.** In like manner says Vijn4na Bhikshu : 3Tcf ^^ 

*TTS^cfV I Sdn,hhya'pravachana''hhd8hya, p. 38 '*And, for this v^y reason, 

nescience is not a negation, bat a distinct sort of consciousness, opposed to true 
science. Thus it has been laboriously established, in the Toga^hkashya, by the 

divine Vyi«i.V A little before this we read : cf ^T^Rf^^FtSWTS^RW^P^ I 
*' And non-discrimination, in this system, is not simply a negation." * Non-discrimina- 
tion' — ^is, on the showing of the context, one with avidyd, * nescience' or * false 

knowledge.' The author of the Nydya-s^itravritti says, at p. 168: fqq ^q^ 

ft'Sqi^RI'-rfM^W^^^l^f*!^^* I "Wrong notion, equivalent to which is 
false apprehension, is incorrect conviction." As mithyd'jndna is used to sig^nify 
that special misapprehension which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit 
vocabularies, mithydmati, ' fulse conception', is given to express misapprehension in 

general. Thus Amara and Hemaohandra : MfPrTf^^mfd^T^r I In short, 

whenever the words ajndna mithyd^iuina^ avidyd^ &c., occur in the technical ase of 
the Systematists, they must be taken to d^ote something positive* and not 
negations. Dr. Ballantyne says ; " According to the Naiydyikas, ajndna is merely, 
the privation {ahhdoa) of jndna.** Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy 
&o , p. xxxiv. That ajndna is so, in the language of the Ny&ya, when it represents 
the cpreat impediment to emancipation, is an allegation which requires to be sub- 
stantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage. For the 
Veddnta view of ajndna and avidyd^ see the third Section. 

* It is only to avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the text, 
that I have consented to replace monos by * mind.' The manas is averred, in all the 
six Systems, to be tin internal organ, the organ of cognition ; as the eye is the 
organ of sight. It has dimension, but no othcor quality of matter $ and, except in 
the Ny&ya, it is perishable. It must be carefully distinguished from tlie soul of 
which it is only an instrument. 

Manas, in the S&nkbya, the Toga, and the VedAnta, is also used in a special 
sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other portions are, in the S^ukhya, 
huddhi and ahankdra, * intellect' and ' earoism ;' in the Toga and YedAnta, these and 
ehitia . * thinking.* Wlien severally considered, each of them is called an organ. They 
are not operations. The renderings — and they are the ordinary ones — therefore 
convey but a very imperfect idea of the original expressions. 

Though all the Systems style the manas an organ, the S^nkhya, the Yoga, and 
the Yed^nta do not In fact treat it as such ; the Njr dya and the Yais'eshika do. No 
opinion is here pronounced as to the Mim&nsd. 

Dr. Ballantyne says, for the instruction of the Hindus : " But our opinion is, th^t 
there belongs to the haman soul a certain natural incapacity {as'aktt) to grasp 
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with tliem. From this identification it is fhat it conceives of 
dome things as its ovfu, and oi other tliiD}rs hs belonging toothers; 

coa^fiifcions simnltaneoariy ; and a.sauj tbaa <ti«tinffui«hed ia spoken of as a 
mind." Synopsis of Science, second odiiioii, p. 6. This li3 thng puts into Sanskrit: 

rtf^f^n? ^m\ ^^:^^^ ^q^fg^cf |fcf l *Mii.d' ia here translated by 

manaa: and what must be the Hindu's inference? Is anythinpj correspondent, 
even by approiicii, to the manas recojmized in onr metaphysic ? 

It ia t?iug'it, in all the Systems, that the soal's identifying; itself with the mind» 
the or^ang, the body, &c , constitutes that misapprehension which entails bondage. 
But t^B S4nkhya, th$ Yoga,, and the Ved^nta tea further. According to the first 
two, toregird the s«inl as one with nainre is also a misapprehension bearing the 

same fruit. This is plain from the subsequent passagd.s : «f?f I]^1c1T^^'?T^^^ 

^sfq %j; ^«?Fi I cw ^ «rf?WRfcFqTqfsr^f»rfa ^m^^ 

©^ vD sS V 

^S^ff^fJwn^ 5TtcqTl*«y^ ^^^^raicT ^RqsTRira ^fcl ^?|?; | 

Sdnkhya'pravcuihana'hhdHhyatPfi, 40,41; including the 67th aphorism of theS&nkhya, 
Hook I. ** But> says an objector^ if the mere non -discrimination of natnre and soul 
bo, thronvh the conjunction of intellect and soul, the cause of bondage, and if the 
in«r« discritninatfoti ^ them he the eavse of emancipation, it w»U follow (haty though 
the conceit of the body and the like heinr/ one with soul remained, there would be 
emanoipation ; and this is opposed to the Veda, the Smritis, and reason. To this k 
1a replied, &v an aphttrism. 'Of the non^disorimi nation of toid ffOm other ikltigs, 
which is because of the non-discrimination of aoul from nature, there is the extinc* 
tfoii, cm thiit of ilM^ latter/ ^ Noifdiscrhiifnaekw from oMier thfiif s' : the noit'die' 
crimination of soul from intellect, &c., which results * from non-disorimination' of 
S0Q> * from nature/ as its cause, — non^iserSmiiiatioa from effeote being itgdf an 
effect, and having for its root eternal non-discrimination of the soul from the cause 
of that Bjfect^ nature, — is necesHarily extinguished, on the extinction of nondis- 
crimination of $ovX from natnre. Such is the meaning. As,~ when scml is cffif- 
criminated from body, non-discrimination of the effects of the body, colour and 
so tmrfrom th9 »oul it im|to8sible$ so, when soul is diicrhninsted, by i^ wmshintge* 
ableness, and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot have place, identifying 
soul with intellect, &c., possessing the properties of mutability and the like, which 
are effects of it, nature ; there being a parity of reason, and there being eztiootioB 
of canse. Thit is tl» tenor.*' 
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and that, thronpfh the body^ it receives pleasure from this object, 
aed pain from that. Hence there arises, in it, desire for what 

VijnAna Bhikshn's Pdtanjala^hhdithyn-vdrttikn, MS.»/o2. 12, recto, '* The motion, 
in these night, which nre not soul, viz,, in the nnmanifested nature, in the ^reat 
principle, i,e., inteUeet, in the org^n of egoism and in the five tennons pnrtioles, that 
they are sonl, is ignorance : as obsonring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold 
darkness. Tn these notions are incladed those that the body and the rest are soul ; 
since the body and the rest are effects of those eight.*' 

Jfydya^niUra-vritti, p. 198. " Kgoism is the conceit of * I* j nnd, when it has for 
its object the body and the like, it is called false apprehension." 

^^ ^^ ^J%^ f^^m: ^RK^ ^f?f ^r?Wl^^ f rfl'q^CRqf^f | ?piT 

^5^5prt^ ^jj^s^ i^%t 'tt^^r f^isrft 'T^fff'T wi'^ift ^f<\ I cw- 

^ l ^g*^ftfat4>^l^gl^ l ^l<)H|. I Sankara A'ohArya on the m-ahfim-siHra : 

BiUiotheca Indiea, No. 64, pp 20, 21. " Misconception, we have said, is the notion 
that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his sons, his wife, 
&o. are in evil case, or in good, by thinking ' I am in evil case,' or ' I am in good 
case,' imputes properties of tbhigi external to himself, to hie own 9oul, Thus, he 
imputes to his soul properties of the body, when he thinks ' I am stent,' ' I am spare, ^ 

* I am fair,' * I stand,' * I go* * I leap.* In like manner he imputes to hjs soul 
properties of the senses, when he thinks ' I am dumb,' * I am impotent,' * I Avfi deaf,' 

* I am one-eyed,' *I am blind.' And he imputes to his soul properties of the internal 
organ, such as desire, resolve, dubiety, and certitude." 

But the Ved&nta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in itg view of mis- 
apprehension. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars surplus to those 
in Sankara A'ch&rya. It is from the Veddnta-sdra, p. 15, Calcutta edition of 1829 

<IH^l9M^M^^T^n^ ^ ^KI^|rHf?T ^^^ I " The PrtlbhAkara and the T^rkika 

argue that ignorance is sonl, on the ground of the scripture, ' The other, the inner soul, 
oonsistintr of bliss,' and so forth ; and because we observe intellect and the rest to 
merge in igrnorance and because of the notions, *I am ignorant,' 'I. possess 
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affords pleasure^ and aversion from what produces paiu. And^ by 
reason of desire and aversion^ it engages in yarioas good and evU 
works^ from which accrue to it demerit aud merit. Then^ to receive 
requital^ it iias to pas:i to Elysium, or to Hell, and repeatedly to 
be born and to die. Thus it is that ignorance gives rise to 
bondage.* The soul's identifying itself with the body and so 

csousoioasness/ &c. As for the Bh&t^, he asserts that ignorance-enveloped 
intelligence is soul, since there is tbesoriptnre, 'The soul consists of solid knowledge 
alone, and is bliss itself/ and so on ; and because, in deep sleep, there are both the 
light of knowledge and the darkness of ignorance ; and because of the notions * Myself 
1 know not," &c. Another Banddha, one additional to several bejore summoned, 
holds that nihility is the soul, by reason of the scripture, * fn the beginning this was 
a mere Qoueiitity/ and so forth j aud because, in deep sleep, there is the negation of 
everything ; and |;>ecau4e, in a man who has waked, of the consciousness which has 
for its object the memory of his non-existence, the memory, * In deep sleep I was 
not.' 

This is not the place to detail minutely the import of ajndna, ignorance, as used 
in the last extract. A full treatment of the subject will be s^en in the t^ird 
Section. ' 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, according to the S^khya, the 
soul's identifying itself with nature, and, according to the Yed&nta, its identifying 
itself with ignorance, &o., &c., as already noted. But who is ever conscious of com- 
mitting a mistake of this sort F In fact, these hindrances to liberation are i-arely 
instanced as samples of misapprehension. What is meant by the souPs identification 
of itself with the body, and with iutellecfc, can be understood ; frr, as stoutness and 
leanness are properties of the body, so, in the Sankhy^ and Yed^nta, desire, 
aversion, &o, are properties of the mind. After this explanation, we see at once 
what is intended by the proposition that the notions expressed by ' I desire,' ' I am 
lean,^ &c., evince ignorance, and that, by these notions, a man confounds his soul 
with his mind, his body, &c. To these more intelligible speciea of ignorance, as 
being thone generally referred to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 

^T^ aw ^^ ^: q'^M^qftfrl «r^: I 

?^ I Sdnhhya-ifravachana-hhdihya, p. 39. " The series of media through which 

non-discrimination produces bondage is thus brought together and set forth in the 
Is'-wara-giid : * The conception that what is not soul is soul is first : thence come 
misery, and the other, happiness. All the defects consequential thereon — desire, 
aversion, &c., — are caused, ultimately ^ by mis-apprehensicn. The effect of that 
assemUagef desire, ^c, is defect i.e*, merit and demerit, says the Veda- From this 
defect is the rise of all the bodies of all." 

For the Naiy&yika view of the succession here summed up, see the second of 
Gotama's aphorisms, at the foot of p. 7., sttpra. Misapprehension, as vdll be noticed, 
is the root of all ill. From it arises defect, viz., desire, aversion, and the rest. Thence 
springs activity ; thence, birth ; and, from it, ndsery, which is, bondage. By activity 

is meant good and evil acts. Thus the commentator : MUTl^l HfflT I ^«h W f • I 
y t/ai/tt-aiU?a.m<(i, p. 8. '* Of activity, that is to say, for virtue and for vice " ♦ 
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forth i6 the radical ignorance wlicb involves tbe soul io boudage. 
There are, however, several other specit-s of iguorauce, proceediug 
Irom this ; aud they all have ihe same effect. 8uoh, for insuiuce^ 

In ihe aphorism witk which we are oonoerned the abseuce of ' happiness' and 
*• misery' maj have h^en remarked between * false apprebension' and ' defect.' Th^ 
are to be supplied from wi&hone; for, liS will be manifefit from other passages 
bearing on the sabjeot, defect reeults imuiediatelj from happiuess or misery. Nor 
let the reader be surprised to tind misery again at the end cf tte gixmp. The 
reason is this. In the Hindu Systems, happiness Jind misery produee defects; 
these, activity ; and this, birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happiness and 
misery ; and so on, in a ceaseless round. An<l thus it has beea from eternity. It 
was not for Gotama's purpose, which is to show the origin of misery, to mention 
happiness with it> The unending repcudnccieu just spoken of is the topic of the 

ensuing extract: 3^ i^geCr^iTVr^i^cg^RRTqtS^^'^^^n^RT: 

ra;^:^(fi|f^ I Pdtatkjula'hU4hya''edHtika, MS., fol. 67, verso, "* First, by 

experience of bappioess and m sery is generated \x fund of impressions/ undeveloi>ed 
impressions. Then, owing to special causes, »uch as time, follows their development ; 
next is memory of the hap-piness and misery previoiMly experienced ; afterwards are 
desire and aversi<m ; subsequently is activity i then, again, misery and happiness,*' 

ifydya'8iitra'Vritti, p. 198. ** By mistaking his body, &c. for his soul, a man takes 
delight in things delighitomt*, and is vexed by things vexatious." 

That nappinees aud misery are held, in the Mydya, to be intercalated between 
false apprehension and defect, comes out f i-um the above. Fur, where there are 
delight aud vexation, we must presuppose hapiiiness and misery : and antecedent to 
these is false apprehension. 

From the tollowiLg passages of S'ankara A'chArya it appearftthat, unless a man 
identifies himself, misapprehendingiy, with his booy, &c., all action is impracticable, 

aud of course the consequences thereof ^^f^J^lfif 5i^*WI 5i W^tlf^.^?^ SWF* 

cI(c|H4t|^ SWn'Flll?T'I'TO^- I Commentary on the Bruhtm-eutra i Bihlio. 

tueca indica, No. 64, p. 17. '^ Since he who has not thu conceit, regarding his body, 
senses, &c., cf * I ' or ' mine^ cannot be a percipient, the instruments cf knowledge, 

thesena&i, <3r'c., cannot operate /or him." Again : rf 3TcflvI ^rf^CTT%^f f- 

fmi I ^^: WF^^P^FS^^t'TfcF; I oFi?:Ff^ yNfk14Ht*K«l^'Jl^WH. I ^^ 
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18 the Betting store by the things of this world> o{ £ly«iumi and oC 
other futare «bodes.* 

Again, in the Systems, good works, no less than evil works, 

flfcf: I S'ankara A'cb^iya^s Commentary on the Bfihad A'ra'^ydka Upnnishad : 

Bibliotheca Indicay Vol, II., pp. 10, 11. ''But still ignorance respecting tlie soul, 
ignorance charaoteHsed by the egoietio notion that the *ohI is a doer and an ex- 
periencer, and engendering the wish to secnre what is desirable to it, and to obviate 
what ia undesirable, is not eliminated by right apprehension — the reverse of igno- 
rance — of the nature of the sonl, one with Brahma. And, so long as that ignorance 
is not eliminated, this one, vis., u rnan^ being actuated by natural defects, {namely, 
desire, aversion, &o., consequences of works,) goes on, infringing the law's in- 
junctions and prohibitions, and, by mind, speech, and person, accumulates, in 
multiplicity, works, known as sins, sources of seen and unseen evils. For the 
natural defects are generally preponderant. Thence comes degradation as far as things 
immovable. But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he plenteoosly amnssea virtue, as it is called, which 
tg the source of benefit. This virtue is of two kinds; accompanied by knowledge, 
and unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of Pro- 
genitors, and the like. The former has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of 
the gods, as one limit, and the Abode of Brahma, as the other. And thus eays the 
scripture: 'The worshipper of the Bwpreme spirit is to be preferred, not the 
worshipper of the gods,* &c. The Smriti also declares : ' Works ordained by the 
Veda are of two kinds,* ^c. Further, when virtue and sin eqoilibrate, one inherits 
humanity. Thus is the coarse of transmigration —beginning with Brahmd, and 
ending with things fixed, cut treest and occasioned by virtue and sin,— with him 
who has the defects of natural nescience and such like." 

The *' worshipper of the Supretne spirit" is he who, while engaged in constant 
ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. 9o says A'nanda Oiri. By the " worship- 
per of the gods*' is meant one who adores them under the promptings of a hope of 
requital. 

In the second sentence, iarma-phala has been translated, with some hesitation, 
" consequences of works ; '* desire and aversion being so designated. If this seems 
to contradict the statement that desire and aversion instigate to works, which, then, 
are themselves oonsequenoes, the difficulty is solved by the remarks on the seocmd 
of Gotama's aphorisms, in the note at p. 11. The eternal revolution of causes and 
effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract, that the egoistic conceit that the soul energizes, 
enjoys* and sufiters, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue, sin, exaltation and 
degradation of birUi, transmigration, and, in fine, of all evil* It has, further, beeti 
shown, in the extract from S'ankara A'charya, at p. 10, foot-note, that the egoistic 
DOtioB under consideration consists in identifying the soul with the mind, the 
body, Ac. 

fsTfiRT ^ <it ^ ft f d5 ff q^ ^qfcl I Nydya^utra^iUi, pp. 198, 199. "High 

esteem,' the supposition of excellence. Colour and other things, when made objects 
thereof , are causes of defect, via., of desire, &a.; as where, taking a woman to be 
beaatif ul, one is pleased with her,** 

^fJ^^^;(!^w^w ^r s^rr I * * * * w^^^fr ^^ | 
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coatribnte to bondage.'^ The fruit of good works is happioess : 
aud yet they are called a cause of boudagp^ inasmuch as they 
preclude the soul from being liberated. For the authors of the 
Systems regard emancipatiou as being the release of the soul from 
the body, the mind, cognition, desire^ &c. But good works^ for 
the Bujoytuent ot their desert, compel the soul, until their fruition 
is consummated, to abide in the body of a god, a man, or some 
other superior being ;t for of works, good or evil, it is impossible 

^rf I Ibid, p. 199. •**The notion of eoibelliahment/ the couacionsineas of any thing 
being a soai-oe of delight, shouh! be reliuqniehed. The oonsciousneos of anything 
being a soarce of delight is thus exemplijied s * This maid, with eyes restless as a 
wagtail, with a lower lip like a ripe cherry, wide-hipped, with breasts resembling an 
opening lotus, and whose face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me solace.*' 

^ * * * * * * 

^^wq ^^qr[ cTWRf ^^^pfw ^^^ I 

gfH I r»i'«Jta-eMrfawani, attribnted to S'ankara A'chkrya; MS., place not noted. 

** The miud, Itetaking itself toNpbjects, conceives esteem for their qualities. From 
tilts esteem of them as gowd comes desire for theiu. From IhU desire is man^s engaging 
in action. Let oud therefore, eschew esteem, the origin of all evil." 

* Vii*tuous actions, as well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause* to the soul,— 
and also to the intellect,— of bondage. cf^Sf^ ^ «hK^Tl'*y<r^ ^^W^S^lf^ 

Patanfala-bhaHkya-vdrttika^ MS., fol, 2, verso, ^' * And on this,' by extirpation of the 
cause, viz., ignorance ahstracliou of ihoujhl (yo^a) loosens the bonds, i. e., virtuoas 
and sinful actions, — for they bind intellect and soul ; — in othtr words^ iBcapaoitates 
them for bringing forth desert." 

For the Naiyayika view, see the second of Gotama's aphorisms, lately remarked 
on* The root of misery is, there, activity ,~>the originator, as the commentator has 
explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Nyaya also, good and bad workis alike 
generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. 

That the same opinion is held by the Ved^nta is manifest from S'ankara 
A'ch6rya*8 commentary on the Brihad Ar'a^yaka Upam^ishad, See the citation at p. 
17 supraf especially its concluding sentence. 

e^?^ qf<?rsq ^vs^ Qflraqci i 

5% I Pdtavjala'hhdshya^cdrttikafUS; foL iSS^reeto, 
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to evade tbe fruit^. Nor is the happineaa regarded by saoh works 

"It has been eaid by T^jnavalkya: ' Pattinsr aside all other g.iod works, let a 
man apply himself to the one good work which leads to emancipation ; to-wit, the 
(Utainment of riffht t^prehension : /or all ot/i6r works . are attended by defects, and 
indace renewal of mundane exiatenee,*^ 

That good works, in the Ny&ya, are a hindrance to emaaoipation is evident 
from the Nydy(l'^utra^vpitti. The sixty -first aphorism of the fourth book of the 
Sydya-siitra implies that a man who has acqnired rr]?ht apprehension may, on 
becoming an Moetic, relinqaish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ; and it is 
thns intimated that snoh maintenance can then no longer act as a bar to his being 
liberated.. Belatively to this, an objection is raised, in the preface to the sixty- 
second aphorism: •P^f^ft^qTSSlfrfSRI^Sf^ ci^h<J»f?=«*l ^T^fSM^C^nfcT 

9*^^? tmA I " Though the maintenance oi a sacrificial hearth is not it'telfa 

hindrance to emancipation, yet its fruit, Elysium, must be so *' To this it is replied, 
that the ordinary requital of this meritorions act does not take effect in the case of 
the rifirlitly apprehending ascetic For his are not the plenary attributes of one who 
maintains a sacrificial hearth ; those attributes not being rendered complete until 
after his death, at his incremation. A further difilculty is then raised and solved : 

5^ fflPI S^TRPTr I ** Thongh the requital of the maintenance of a sacrificial 

hearth is not for that ancetie, nevertheless, there must be a hindrance to hin ^manripa^ 
tioni in the fruits of the jyotishtoina sacrifice, ablution in the Ganges, &c., (,ood 
woriit^ and in the fruits of injury to animals, sin, which he may have done. 
TBerefore,^ it is said, in reply, to add another reason, an ' and' is exhibited in the 
aphorism ; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension obliterates all 
works but those that have begun to fructify." 

Works of this class will be explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extends, is proponndj^d in the 

ensuing passage : •pt^ ^f^RRHf^^t ^^ ^pR^in^ ^cT ^^W^Rt^ 

<^4V|I^^ ^I^W|^N<lf<if|f^W1M4^'t1<c|*l«|W|l?I I rdtanjhla-hhdshya. 

vdrttiha, MS.,/oL 63, verso, " But, some one may object : How can they who have 
reached Elysium, or Hell, incur return of birth, and the like? For there is no 
production of merit and demerit in the body a person there tenants ; and, as for the 
requital o/all his old works, it is exhausted- :there. To this I demur; for we have 
heard that works which consign to Elysium, or to Hell, endure until one is born a 
Brahman, a tree, or as the case may be." 

• Works of whatever oharaMer entail inevitable consequences. The following 
half-stanza to this effect is on the lip^ of every pandit ; but its authorship has not 
been disooTered. 

" Good works, or bad, that are wrought are all of necessity fructuons." 
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ft thing pre-emiiietttly desirable. Transitory^'l^ and conjoined tvith 
divers inconveniencies, itself is misery.t To explain this : — to go to 
Elvsinm^ and to be born of a reputable stocky and to amass wealthy 
and the like^ are the conseqaences of good works. But thes^ 
consequences terminate as soon as the fund of merit which earned 
them is exhausted ; and the very privation of them brings sorrow, 
which is misery. So long as the soul misapprehends, desire iand 
aversion constantly affect it, the doing good and evil are unavoidable 
to it, and it has no escape from the gyration of births and deaths.^: 

<S V - * 

^rS^ T^^lf^^ ^t^r f§1^ |fh I Sdnlchya'Pravach-na^hhaBhya, p. 62. 

*' That whatever it obtaioable by w<H*kt i» non-eternnl there is the loripture : ^ An 
perishes the world here, gained by works, just so perishes the world to come, gained 
by virtue.' '* 

4. *^ The perishableness of Elysium, &c. is inferred from their being originated 
entities." 

For, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, every originated entity is non- 
eternal. Texts from the Nyaya and the Vedanta may, therefore, here be dispensed 
with. 

cf^^^ f^:"^qTl ^'^T^: I Sdnhhya-Tpravaehana-hhdshya: p. 212 " That also, 

the happiness mentioned in the foregoing aphorism, is mixed with misery. Con. 
seqaently, those who have a discriminative knowledge of happiness and misery cast 

ffc«/orm«rto the side of the latter." g^ f^ f^RRT ^l^S^ f^f^^fWcl 

^^3^nt&l7 ^.'^9^^ ^ I ^^»<*'i P* 232. *' Since happiness is thrown to the 
side of misery, to taste of that is really to taste of this.** 

^n^f^^^^TTSfq cT^RIfT?^ ^:^'?rfq<^q5qi5r|^ I From the 

IHnahari ; the MS. not at hand to refer to. ** That also the happiness of Elysium 
and the like, from being known for perishable, is connected with misery, is of 
eoftne undisputed." 

Kanmvdit p« 44. ** One ignorant of the nature of the soul, perfornung meritorious 
observances, and having his mind corrupted by desire thereby incurs bondage." 

Ir tbe paragraph to whic^-this note appertains, it has been stated, generally* 
that good works are a cause of bondsge. A few particulars may possess interest to 
one who would go somewbat further into this topic. Good works may be ^stin* 
gnished, primarily into incumbent and voluntary. The incumbent may, sgain, be 
divided into constant and occasional. The voluntary are acts of supererogation, and 
may be done from the motive of obtaining a determinate reward. * 

Incumbent good works* some Hindus hold, do not avail except to atone for past 
transgressions, and to purify the intellect ; they thus condacing to the acquisition 
of right knowledge. Elevation to Elysium, and the like, are not their requital ; 
and the passages of sacred writings which ennitefate thatt slioh results Kte their 
requital are not to be taken, it is contended, according to the lettei, but as 
eulogistic beyond it. These works* agreeably to the view thus taken df them, do 
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Nor can any one forbear virtaei a cause of thraldom^ and so eFcape 
thraldom ; for^ if^ while still in misapprehension^ a man, otherwise 

uot operate for brndage : and yet mrre or less of stigma cleaves to them ; for 
defecation of the understanding, and ritual ordinances, however helpful towards the ' 
acquisition of right knowledge, are not deemed altogether good things. Viji 6ua 
Biiikshu, in answer to the question, how virtuous workp, done without desiie of 
reward, can bring about misery, since liberation is promited to them, replies : 

Sdnkhya'pravQchana-hhdshyaf p. 63. ** In works, whether those done with desire of 
reward^ or those done without it, there is misery from misery. Why ? Because their 
rewards do not differ in respect that they are alike effected by works. That in to 
»ay, even right apprehension— which, through purification of the intellect, is effected 
by works,— since it consists of the three gui^as, is of the essence of misery. Such is 
the sense.'* 

As for the NaiyAyikas, it is laid down, by them, that all varieties of knowledge, 
or apprehension, come under the head of the twenty oone species of misery, which 
arc to be got rid of ; this riddance constituting emancipation. Thus the Dinakaii : 

JJlicTflpf ^ r^^T I " The body, the six senses, the mind being the eixth, their six 

kinds of objects, their six kinds of knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one 
and twenty miseries." 

From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehension is desirable, it 
is so as to the means of salvation, not in itself ; for, viewed intrinsically, it is to be 
accounted misery. As the Hindus express themselves, it is like the toil which a man 
goes through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works involve the commission of sin, acoordirg 

to Vdchaepati Mis'ra: ^f^^^^l ^flr^PFW 'RlftSlrf^g^igiVpiai I 
Tattwa-kaumudi , p. 4. " The impurity of sacrifices, the sacrifice of the moon*p1ant 
juice, for example, comes from their causing the destruction of beasts, of cereal 
grains, and the like." Much more, to tho'same purport, follows the above. 

Agin : 91^ ^^K^ q'^qprPT^crRTOfR' f^^RRf^Ts:!^^ i ^«'«*»- 

jala'hhdHhya'Vdrttiha, MS , /oT 103, recto, ** Therefore it is well said, that even thof^e 
slayings, in sacrifiee^ which accompany the sowing of virtue are sources of evil." 
Shortly after this we find a quotation from .the Uoksha-dharma section of the 
Uahdbhdtata: 

*'All creatures delight in happiness ; all likewise are discomforted by misery. 
Grieved by the thought of causing fear to them, J&tavedas, one should not engage 
in works.'* , 

Yijn&ua Bhikshn, to bear out the allegation, that incumbent works oblige to 

sin, elsewhere says: ^Tt^S^lft^ ^>=WSfT ^?[l^ ?rfc1^rr?;n^qTq^ft- 
STO"^ flPjf^rlSr^^nr^ ^ I 8dnkhya»fra»vach^nabhdHhya^ p. 14. "And we 
have heard that Yudhishthira and others, though war and such like were, to them, 
»wci4»»kent duties, did penance to expiate the sin of killing their kinsmen and others '* 
The fighting of the FAndavas, here called their duty, was with their own lehitiven, 

3 
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than afteif prescribed rales^ TOUnqQisbes inci^mbeiit good work^, 
coDsiiant and occasional, by so doiog ha commita evil* Such works 
may be given up only accoi*ding to tbe rules of asceticism. And 
yet asceticism is not permitted to all. Thus, it would be improper 
in a man newly married to a young wife, and who has as yet no 
ofEspri&g ; and to a man who has aged parents to support ; &o. 
But the greatest difficulty is in this, that, though, from having 
^ntered upon an ascetic course, a man is dispensed from constant 
and occasional works, still there are many things which, in his own 
despite, derive merit to him. Such is contact with the water 
of the Ganges; the merit communicated by which he reaps, 
whether he will or not.*^ To free oneself from the fetters of both 
virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

So maoh for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good works. Another, 
fmd one more acoordatit with the osnal strain oC the sacred books, is as follows. lo 
this theory, incumbent good works have all tbe virtue ascribed to them in the other, 
^ud, over and beyond, have for requitHl what is there denied them. Traih to tell, 
it is very latitudinarian exegesis tliat treats as eulogistic the texts where they are 
said to be rewn^^ded l^ ntigrution to liHysioia. We r6ad, in am unverified quotation 
in tbe Siddhdnta'inuktdvaU : 

j: " Hen c^ potent observances, who nninterraittedly ttansact their worship at the 
turi|8 of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of Brahma, where no harm 
^t^rs.^' See the Bibliotkcei Indica, Vol. iz. p. IM, 1 have corrected a typographical 
error. 

f Worship at thfe turns of the day, that is morning, noon, and evening, is an 
ificumbent or obli^tory duty« 

The opinion now before n» is that of the author of the Veddnti'sdra, who says, 

at p. 2 : f^'i fqprrfV^r ^rfs^rf^: qt nq^sm i ^w^«ii cr 

^^^M ^t, ^J^i^^J^^ I " Of these ccnstant and other worhs purification of 

hitelleot is the principal final cause. Bat concentration thereof, of intellect^ is the 
principal final cause of devotions." After citing a couple of passages, the author 

goes on to declare : ^f??^ftfTR;qt^RRHt ^S^T^xR^^* ■Rfci^Jt^FSI??^- 

^ . c 

c|^i||H| I " And the subordinate fruit of constant and ccc6sicnal works , and of 

devotions, is the gaining the Abode of Progenitorsr end the Abode of Brahmd." 

S'an^^^S' A'ch^rya is of the same mind, as may be seen iu the note at p. 17. 
He there speaks of two sorts of good wrrks, each rf which earns some iupemal 
residence. And it nppear8> from the langua^ of his commentator, that constant 
good works are therein embraced ; for he says that the ** worshipper of the spirit," 
i^ one who engages in such works. 

In this second theory, than, incumbent, good works, no less than voluntaryi are a 
cause of bondage. 

Nydya'sMra-rrifti, p. 8. •* In fact, even independently of volition, viitue and 
sift mny be ])r6duced by touching,. for infitance, the water of the Ganges." 
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Tilings beiog so, the Sysiems declare that release from 
transmitrration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by acquiring right apprehension.* And right apprehension 
ctMisist« in the recognition, by the sonl, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all els.e.f This is the 

• The twenty-third aphorism of the Sdnhhya^pravachana^ Book III., is |[r«TFT 

TkR • I " From right apprehension is emanoipation." 

For the NyAya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya-siUra, 

The Veddnta.parihhdHhd has, at p. 4i8: ^ ^ Ifl^^I^P^: I "And that 

HberaiioK is to be obtained by right apprehension alone." The word *• liberation*' 
is resumed from the previocM context. 

r 

9T^: I Pdtanjala^hhdnhya'vdi-Uikf^ MS.,M 153, ver«o, "But, in reality, solely 

from the knowledge of the soul's alterity from tho intellect, throngh the removal of 
ignorance, and other evident media, there is isolation, or emancipation. Such is the 
Hense." 

In the SAnkhya, equally does bondn^e result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must be 
distinguished from nitnre, the radical material principle, as well as from mind. 
This is implied in the excerpt from the Sdnkhya-pravachaiM'hhdshya at p. 6, where 
it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means of attaining the aim 
of the soul, which is there a technicality equivalent to liberation. At p. 41 of the 

work just refeired to we further read : Tf^ ^ ^RStM ^f^^^T?^ ^t^ OTfq* 

5f^Tq^ ^ ^^r^S^^f^SP^'U^ H*d<(M JT?^ I "And, as for that 

also which is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination 
of the soul from intellect alone ; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature is comprehended ia the term intellect,^ 

m efa fRW ^ffT: n^: I e '^ f^n^mVm^^ sir^ i m 

fiibtra-vritU, p. 216. " And so the Toga-S'&tra : * When, by attending to the auxiliaries 
to coercion of thought imentol impurities are done away, there is the fortbshining o£> 
knowledge until ditcrinunative cognttioa supervenes' And the meaning of this is, 
that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion of thonght, vi^.^ subjugation, 
normal piety &c., impurity cf mind, in the form of nescience and the rest, is done 
away, the shining forth, or a high degree, of knowledge ensaes ; and this subsists 
nntil one obtains discriminative cognition. And this is immediate apprehension of 
the difference between the Sdnkhya^s intellect and soul; but, in our system, it is 
immediate apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and so forth/* The 
aphorism of the Yogi, which is introduced is the twenty -eight of the second book. 
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priiicipal kind of ri^ht apprehension : bat several other kinds 
are also ne(;e«sary^ a^^ for instance^ the disesteeming the thiiigs 
of this world Hud of the next, and so on.* To gain right nppre- 
hension^ one must study the S&stras ; and to this study clearness 

f*T^'4^IH, I JagA<^fa a TarlcAlankAra BbatUchAryafl'B Tarldmrifa, a Naiy^yika 

treatise, MS. ad init, ** And thus it is expressed, that hearing about spirit from 
t^aered hookt, and consideration and meditation thereon, are originative id a know- 
le ifre of the true nature of the soul. One who has heard about sonl from scriptnre is 
qnalifiec for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is different from 
other tilings And this deductioi^ depends on acquaintance with those other things 
from which it, eoiil^ differs. Tlins» then, the categories are described in order to 
show what those other tJiiiig^ are/' 

lieuceit is evident, that, where the first aphorism of theNy&ya makes liberation 
to result from n knowledge of the truth regarding sixteen things enumerated, we 
are to nnderatand, that the consequence follows from one's being enabled, by that 
knowledge, to discriminate soul from what is not soul. 

S'ankara A'cliArya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other 
things and other things for soul, which is called misapprehension, or ignorance, says : 

effete*! *^ «r^^^^>?Rrt f«RIMf : I Bihlioih^ea JuaiM, No. 64, p. 16. 
" And the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through discrimination of those, 
eoul and not soul^ they call true science*'' 

JJydya-siiitra'Viritti, p. 199. <* Those thingi, colour and the rest, should first be 
meditated on as deserving to be rejected : subsequently is discrimination of eouI 

from body." Shortly after this we read : ^t^^fewRnTOlR" ^ ^R^t^fc! I 
" Recognition as ill is intuition of defects : and it is to be practised." The following 
couplet is subjoined, by the author, as a sample of the sort of thonghts to be culled 
up, by an aspirant after emancipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 

*• As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency; who is 
a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her ?" 

Further, it is prescribed : ^^Rttf^R'Sq^nTOlq ^TR^r I ** Also «« 
concerns one's own body and the like should recognition as ill be put in practice." 
The feelings of an ignorant man towards his enemy are exemplified as follows : 

qi t^^ ^rmK 5STfir^ q^gci; t 
qrofts fCT?o[ fe^rsw w ^# ^f^j B 

•' This wretch hates me most cordlially for all my felicities. When shall I have 
the gi*atificatinn of catting his throat with a hatchet ?*' 

i)n the other hand, a right-minded person is said to reflect on his enemy after 
this fashion : 
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of intellect 8iid heart is indinpenfiable. To this end good works 
are recommended, snch as sacrifice, alm8> pilgrimage, repetition 
of sacred words, ansterities, and the like ; bat to be performed 
without desire of Elysium and other lower rewards. Therefrom 
comes the clearness just spoken of, which is of the greatest assist- 
ance towards the attainment of right apprehension.^ This apprehen- 
sion the enquirer obtains from the S&stras, and from the tuition of 
preceptors. And then, for some time, he ponders and reflects on it, 
and so obtains immediate coguition of his own soul.f On his 

" Whafc offence to me does hia body» made up of flesh, blood, and bcnes ? The 
real doer of the offence, that is, the offender's emU, which is other than this body, how 
can I injure that V* 

A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself oat of an intention to be 
revenged. Bat an endeavour mast be made to dismiss the sentiment t f vindiftive- 
ness as well, — say the Hindus, — and also all affections, whether of aversion or of 
desire, before a man is in a condition to be liberated. 

* Bee, for the S&nkhya, the extract from the Sdnkhya'pravachana'hhoihya at 
p. 17. 

For the Ny4ya, see the passage of the Vydya'StiUra-vfitti cited at p 19. 
The subjugation and normal piety, spoken of at that place, are jost before elucidHted 

in these words: qflHi? ^^^^ ^iw^?!^m^^w^^^^vs^\ ^w. \ 

" The Toga-Mra thus speciBes acts o/sabJDg<ition : ' Not killing, truthfulness, not 
stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are acts o/ subjugation.' Thus it speciBes normal 
piety : * Purification, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition* and devotion to God, 
are normal piety.' ' Inaudible repetition", is reiterating, unheard, a favrurite holy 
text. Others aver, that the forbearing what is frrbidden is i/uma, and tliat the 
doing what is prescribed to each several religions state is niyotna." 

A Br&b man's life is divided, with r€>ference to religion, into four stages. 

^^^qrra^RBH^ ^clf5Tl^S*K4f4d^l f^rawf^ij^^l^; l Vidrfu**. 

sdva, pp. 1 and 2. " Since a man, by abstaining, in this birth, or in a former birth, 
from things done with desire of reward and things forbidden, and by engaging 
in constant and occasional worha, in penance, and in devotion, is thereby pui ged 
of all sin, has his mind thoroughly cleansed," &c. 

This is only a member of a long sentence* not necessary to be given ia 
its entirety. 

1 3?^rsfq ^€sfqr ***** «PFFPR^f^r^RR^q^ srr- 

(JfH I Sdnkhya'^avachana''hhrshya,'p,2\^, " * Here also,' *. e , as regards discrim- 
ination also, hearing about soul from scripture and consideration and meditation 
hereon, are its cause." Also: ^rK^TO^RaiTcrf^'^qfrJinPqraRlc^^^Vd^- 
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mastering this cognition, thongli desire and aversion do not on that 
account altogether take their departure^ yet their strength is materi- 
ally abated : for, l»owever perfect his right apprehension becomes, 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body, with 
external objects, it follows, ihat some traces oi desire and arer- 
fiion manifest themselves so long as the sonl tenants the body.* 
When the soul leaves it, those affections disappear entirely. 
Purtber, so long as the man of right apprehension has a body, 
he does more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen, 
in him, into merit and demerit; and^- cons eq uently, they da not 
entail on him the necessity of visiting flljsium, or Hell, and of 
being born again. And right apprehension has this efficacy, that 
all good and evil — fruotesoent works excepted, — ^whieh the soul 
did previously to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Works 
are of three descriptions, technically designated as accumulated, 
current, and fructescent.| Accumulated works are such, among 
those done in former Kves, as have not yet borne fruit : by the 
acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, or rendered in- 
effectual. Current works are those which are done in the present 

^t^r^af^cTIc^ ^^TCTF^raT^JTwRlft fPW'T^ I Tatiwa-Kaumudi, 

p. 55* " By cnltivatiniB^, in the manner laid down, an acquaintance with the princi- 
ple8,~by pnrsning it with due heed, continuously, and protractedly* — knowledge, or 
right apprehtuiionf t« ganerated, immediately perceptive of the difference between 
intellect and soul." 

For the Ny4ya, see the TarhimrUat died at p. 20. 

&M fijdcoIFI I VeddntU'sdra, p. 23. '* Till he attains to immediate oognition, thus 

described, of that IntelTigenoe which ia his own very essenoe, there being need of the 
practice of hearing holy writ^ consideration, meditation, and ooeroion of thought," 
Ac., Ac. 

Nydya-s-Afra-vrittif p. 8. " It is meant, that, though even in the possessor of right 
Apprehension desire, &<V continue, yet they are not eKoessive." 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed coup- 
let. It is said to be from the Jivnm-mukii'Vheka, a Yed&iita work by M4dh»va 
A'cb&rya : 






" Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once consumed by the fire of 
discriminative knowledge. How, then, can they grow ?" 

t Prdrahhda the word thus rendiered, is defined " which has begun to bear fruit.'* 
Ko single English term, in past cr present use, being found that conveys this idea? I 
l)ave taken the liberty of coining one. 

* Accumulated ' and ' corrent ' translate, respectivdy, aanehita and kriyamdAO, 
A very rare substitute for the latter is dgdmin, * eventual.' I have doubts about it. 
See my edition of the Tattwa'bodhOf p. 8. 
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life : tbese have no eSeoi on the possessor of right apprehension. 
Fructescent works are such as were done in former lives, aud gave 
origin to the body now inhabitad, determining its duration, aud 
everything appertaining to the present Miate cS e:li&tence« These 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of seed-grain. The 
seed-grain of works which a man, like a husbandman, has stored 
in his garner, is ' accumulated' ; and right apprehension burns it« 
Again, the seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is 
' current' ; and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it 
brings forth no fruit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed 
in a former birth, and which has already begun to bear, is known 
as * fructescent.' Now, these fructescent works cannot be made 
void by right apprehension.* It is to receive the requital of 
them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in the 
body, and to experience divers joys and griefs.t But, this experi- 
ence ended, he quits the body, aud is absolved from the recurrence 

MS.,/ol. 62. recf-o, " For tlie function of right apprehension is two-fold, hindrance 
to the prodnotion of works causative of happiness and, mtseri/, called affliction, and 
the combustion of past, ».«., accumulated^ works; but its function is not destruction 
of works generally : for, if it were so» f ruotesoeat works would perish with the rest." 

Frequentljf as in several instances in tl^ foregoing passage, the term "kav' 
man, literallj^ ' works,' is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit accruing 
from them. 

Befer, for the Ny&ya, to the secxmd citation in the note at p. 15. 

Veddnta'parih'hdshd^ p. 52. '* Those accumulated works alone which are distinct 
from such as have produced their effects, i. 0., distinct from fructescent worJcs, are 
nnderstood to be ef^koeable by right apprehension^" 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vijndna Bhikshu 
holds, of greater efficacy tlian right apprehension even, in that it« and it alone, is 
able to neutralize the effect of works that have begun to hear fruit. The ^ords-are t 

^: I PAtanfalMhn$hy<i*>vAHtika, MS., foU 9, versot " By mental idoerokm to 

the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fmetescent work# 
are got over* Thus, there is a superiority, in such coercion, over right apprehension." 

^^•"M^h RdH^^^^« I Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdshya p. 158. " Thus, though 
there is no production ot works after right apprehension, he that is liberated and is 
Btill living continues to hold a body, which is swayed by the impulse of fructescent 

works. This is the sense." It is also saldi i?)^^H^'^ ^HPTW ^^ 1 

Tdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttilM, MS., foL 76, recto* " The experience of happiness and 
misery of him who lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fallacy." 
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of birth : * for works are no more his ; and birth is only for the 

tf^^Tt ^tgt ^^.^f^fflrfdWfcjfgrJ^H: I Sdnlchya-sdra, M.S., fol. 1, verso. 

*< When there is discriminative immediate cognition of soul from what i9 not soal; 
and li 31108 removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and hence sarcease of the 
production of the effects of thit cfyneeitt viz., desire, aversion, viitne, vice, and the 
like I and when past works are bamt, that is to say, wh«>n their auxiliaries, nescience, 
desire, and so on are extirpated, and theref<M>e cannot b<>g^n to bear f rait ; and when 
f ructcHcont works have been reaped in experience i birth no longer awaiting there is 
liberation, entire cessation of threefold misery. Sach is the proclamation Inj dram 
of the Veda and Smritis." 

^t^ 5)7^ I Tarka^ipikii MS., foU 30, i;«rso. " When meditation hns been 

performed according to the rales for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda ; and 
when there has resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the body 
and so forth ; and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehension, the 
conceit, that I am body and the like; defects no longer having place ; nor, there- 
after, activity ; nor, then, virtue and vice ; nor, then, birth ; past virtue and vice 
being cancelled by right apprehension, i. e,, bi/ the immediate cygniiion aforesaid ; 
emancipation is reached, which is the annulment of the. last subsisting misery.'* 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, and his plenitude of 
emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Yed&nta writers, in the 

next two passages J ;i^^5q^ ^m ^^%^^[t^P^S^f^^l^^ cf^fRRTW- 

fNmfq ?rrf^cfcorr^^|55^5=HRf^ ^^f^l I reddnta^dra,p.2fl. "The 

*• liberated, but still living,* is he who — by knowledge of pure Brahma,' who is his 
own essence and indivisible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma^ 
having obtained immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible; 
whence is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are accumulated works, 
doubt, misconception, &c., — set free from all fetters, abides in Brahma, conscious of 

being identiad therewith.^' ^^ ^^^l^\^\^l^^rr^\T'i^l^T.^ll\\\^d\\^ 

W^ a?T»TH^q^f §lfoi JIM ^^ ^I9lffJIfR^^*^I<l''IWfr f^JTRIT^^ 
q5tq^f?qqr'P?^e^fi«l55flc^VTrg^f5aq^^ 5l5frs^1f1^ I ibid.. 
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purpose' of receiving the recompeiiae of past works.'*' Tfaos^ after 
death, the man of ri>^ht appret^en^ion, b^ing divested of not only 
his bodyi but likewise of his mind, and of cognition, and of his 
sense of all things, remains like a stone,t c^ud is forever exempt 
from the distresses of this wurld. Saoh is the Sjrstemati8t»' view 
of emancipation and of the supreme aim of man. From this it is 
clear, that, agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply 

p. 28. " This one, who is liherated, hut is stUl livingf—ex^rieadngf merely lor the 
Bustetttation of his body, happiness and misery, which are bronght to him by hit own 
will, or withont it, or by the will of others, and which are the effects of fmctesceut 
works ; he being the illnminator of the reflexion of his oioa soul in his internal organ, 
&e. : when it, the requital of frvtctesesnt worhst comes to an end, and his vital breath 
is merged in the snpreme Brahma, one with inward joy • ignorance and its g^minal 
effects being destroyed, — ^remains Brahma, who is absolute isolation, nnadolterate 
bliss, pare of all notion of alterity, individnal." 

Xif^l I Nyiiya'SiUra'Vrittit p. 215. '* And in liberatioa there is the noa<«xi8teiioe 

of that.' ' Non-ezistenoe of that,* of body and so forth ; beoanse of the absence of 
virtue and t i vice, originary thereof. Bnch is the import.'* The aphorism brought 
in is the one hundred and tenth of the fourth Book of the Nydya-S'&tra, . 

t ^^rf^'^fH^tSN JlSnS^r l Sdnkhya^pravaehana'hhdshya, p. 284. 
''In coercion of thought, in profound sleepy and in emancipation, oneness with 
Brahma is realized^ These words form an aphorism, the one hundred and sixteenth 
of the fifth Book of the Sdnkhya'pravaehana. The rendering may seem to be free ; 

but it is implied in the original. Again: ^^qic^ ^t JTSWWW^Hlf^Sra^^ 

f2[e^WTS^Wr fWCr ^Wrf^r ^^ ^ ^ l IM.,v.206. "The being one 

with Brahma in deep sleep, to.f is intermitted mdely by reason of the defects, desire 
and the like, which belong to the mind. When those defects are destroyed bjr right 
apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling precisely that of deep sleep. 
The same is emancipation." 

Near the passage from the Dinakart\ cited at p. 17, is it said, that, in emancipa- 
tion, the mind and all species of knowMge are done away with. But the mind, in 
the Ny&ya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be done away with will 

appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named : ^c(H|cHHr[:^i^^— 

f^f^TT-'^RKW^Tf^^ I •* Likewise, since the mind, when possesshig the 

function of conjoining itself with the sonl, is, through its ^oduft, knowledge, a 
misery ; on the destruction of tliat function, that misery, which is the mind as 
poBSf*8sing that function^ may be considered as destroyed.** 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so virtually^ 
when its f nnottons are de&iitively diseontioned. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, i« not allowed, by the Vedintins, 
to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. Emancipation, in their 
opinion, as in that of the other Systematists, since it is the being identified with 
Brahma, is, therefore, equally a coodition of insensibility. 

4 
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imnMiQity from misefy, and is not a ftoarce of auy happiness wbitt^ 
ijoever.* 

Again, the Systematists all maintain^ thafc the soul Iihs existed 
from eyerlasti ug> and that it is esempt from liability to extinction. t 

^ Furthermore^ they all huld tliat iihe soal is again aiid again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth ha\re> for every 
BOid, always existed. When the soul of a man takes on the body 
of a beast, it becomes a bea^it ; and, when the soul of a beast 

"^fT^TSSrlTf^ ^^ ^\^^^\9^ ^^^^j^: \ Sdnhhyd-pravachana-hha^hya, 

.p. 189. " Bat what, in that case, becomes of the scripture which lays down that the 
soul is happiness ? The answer is : * Because of there being cessation of misery, oula 
in a Icotte acceptation does the ttrm happiness denote suuL' " Eepetition has been 

^voided in the translatioa. Agaipi: lf|U|qi}^4| #t5WT5 \ RlHfitiVRIidI ^■-^- 

fl^t^Prfn^^r I ^*<^« '' The reason of the lax employment of the aforesaid term 

is stated : * ft is in eulofry of emancipation, for behoof of the dull.* To move 
ambition in the dull, or ignorant, the em>fci^cipated state which vptally is stoppage of 
misery, soul itself, is lauded to them by the Veda, as happiness." In these two 
extracts the sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of the 
Sdn^hya-pravachani are comprehended. 

Both pleasure and pain are abnent in emancipation, according to the Nyliya also. 
^Qe the passage from the Dindkari^ at p* 17. 

In the VedAnta, to realize oueness with Brahma is to be liberated ; and Brahma, 
in that system, as having no proper knowledge, can have no proper happinesa* 
This will be shown in the third section. 

Sdnlihya'sdra, MS., fol. 16 ver^. •* Intellect is withoot beginning. And there- 
fore its employer, souU is established to be sor" 

'^^'^FI IH^CPI fy^J^dtRl ^^^7 I Biddhdnta-muktdvaU : Bibliotheca fndiea 

Vol. IX., p. 38. '^ And thus, by the unbeginningaess of transmigration, that of soul 
hoing proved, and since an unbcgliming entity cannot be destroyed, the eternalness 
of soul is demonstrated. So it is to he understood.*' 

As regards the Ved6nta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth of every well-read 
Veddntiii ; but it has not been traced beyond the 8iddhdnta-r<Unamdld, a book which 
the translator has not seen with his own eyes : . 

*' The soul, I's'sa, pore intelligenoe, i* e„ BrahmUi the distinctness of ihe first two, 
nescience, and its connexion with intelligenoe ; these our six are held to be without 
boginning." 

Consequently — since all the Systems are agreed as to the maxim, that " what had 
no beginniug can never have end," — the Yedointa also holds, that BOiilis immortal. 
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takes OQ the body of a man^ it bsdoomes atnaD^ The aoul may soaf 
to become a divinity ; and it may descend to inform a tree.* 

.ABother o|muoQt c^ommon^ to all the Systwis is^ that tho 

* A late misceiranist, mord celebrated for vertatilifcy and self-confidence than for 
exactness, has thu/s expressed himself, in a paper on the Traditions cf the Rabbins: 
•* By a singalar improvement 'on the pagan doctrine of the metempsychosis, ^here is 
also a revtrse change of btidies; and the spirit which had inl^abited the forni of a 
wild beast becomes ooGasioBally the inhabituniof the human shape.*' Selectiona 
<?r<iw ottd Gay, Vol. Xiy., p, 238, 

M"*. De Qninoey hadforgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus — Euterpe, 
!(2,^— says of the Egyptians; and his resjearohes on "the pagan dootrine of the 
metempAyoliosid" had not extended to Ipdia. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state* for th<) information of 
such a8 have passed over his preface, ttliat only in a most irifiing proportion are the 
notes of the present volume his own. The few which have sofrgeste<l tliemselveft to 
him are soffioiontly recognizable, as to their proprietorship, bj difference of manner 
and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the first person. 

Sdnkhya-sdra^ M8»f foL 16, vet so. " The ezperienoer and luer, viz,, «ouZ, is eteraal,. 
since the greater principlei viz., intellect, and alF the evolutions 7Vot?e nature, without 
reservation, are for its sake, and are produced by its works." 

^ Jl?l%R'?T^r| SdnJchya'pravachana-hhaahya, p. 152. "Since works had no 

beginning, therefore, by influence from these also, the chief, i. e., nature, energizes-^ 
necessarily and with regularity.'* 
Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the world are referred to works t 

qrf5[fcl I ^n^narr ^^^^q^^fer^: l Ihid.,^. m. "Though, at 

the beginninsr of a world- renovation, but a single, subtile body exists, the appur- 
tenance of Hiranyagarbha, still there takes place, at an af ter-period, its * distri- 
bution into individuals,' t. e., also manifoldness, by partition, in the frrm of 
individuals ; as, in these times, there is manifoldness, by partition, of the one 
subtile body of a father, in the form of the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and 
soon. The cause of this is exhibited: 'From special works;* from the works of 
other souls, toAtc/i workB are causes of their experience of hitppiness and misery, and. 
from other things." An aphorism, the tenth of the Sdnkhyapravachanaf Book the 
third, is expounded »n the preceding oxti-act. 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 

Vfl^j; I Ny4y a'i^tramvritti, p, 160. •* It is objected : * Ita, the hody% originatioB 

is, like that of other gross maierlfil nggrefjfates, from tlie elements.' ^he phrase 
' gross material ag^egates' is for t^ exoliulon of other cansee, 80, then, as the 
origitiationy or derivation, of oth^r gross material nggregatei*, constitoted f>f daj and 
the like, is from the elt meiits, from atouts. irrespeetively of desert ; after e%'eii the 
tame manner, the origination, or derivation, of that, the tmimnt^d body, is from 
fitoms, desert apart. Thin is intended, llie solution is : ^ Not so ; sinee the esmmple 
in like wbat is to be ascertained ' What has been alleg<3d is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward as nnalogofis is tircumxfaneed like what is to be ascertained, 
or, rather, is eircum»taneed like the minor premiss* It being held, by v«, that also 
the prodnction of clay and such like is precisely from atoms in dependence on desert 
of hiUm, nnprodncedness thereby does not helonir to them. Baeh is tlie import.'* 
This extract takes in the one hnndred and thirty -tliird and one houdred and thirty* 
foarth aphorifims of the N^fdua^nr^ra, Book III. 

£ven the prodootion of a jar — ^to exemplify trifling effects — is ascribed, in 

the Ny4ya, to the woiks of souls : e?|7RRfirt?g§ qj q^^lM^ ^^^xWt^q^ 

^ ^:Hqt'TtSy*l«(ini4ll<W|'IC?Tf?:5R ftf^Si^K^IH, I TarJca-dnpihi 

M.S., foh 10, recto, " In the case of a jar placed in the kiln, when its atoms assnme 
a new hne, the dMck-coloored j^r is destroyed, and then a red jar is prodaoed, in the • 
order of two atoms combining at first, and then more. Of this red jar atoms are the 
material can^e ; contact with fire, the incidental caose; and the des(*rt of aouU, and 
the like, are its impelling cause.*' The souls meant are those destined to be in any 
wise aided or harmed by the j»r. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-fiUra, that, if I's'wara had made 
the world, he would be liable to the imputatim of unequal dealing and 
cruelty : and disparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, there 

k the aphorism : IflSpq^l^q ^ ^^^^^\^^ cPTlIf ?5^fc! I " There is no 

unequal dealing and cruelty in him ; because of reference. Thus it is shown." 

S'ankara A'ch&rya comments on this as follows : c[^£I«f ^ 'l[ rf^^^ SKi^^cT I 

w.^n I ^'rej^Pi I irt^ f^ f?r#?r: €q^ f^ t^r ^t f^- 
^<\ wrcfl^.4t ^-tt ^^ ^#^4 ^ I ^ ^t5R^?j?q f^q?^swf?v=i eiq^ 

Kmi I " Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to I's'wara. Why ? because of 

relatirity. If, indeed, I's'wara bad independently made this world of inequalities, 
without reference to the works of souls, those faults would have been predicahle 
9f him» He does not, however, so make it, but with reference, as just mentioned. If 
it btt asked what he has reference to, we reply, to merit and to demerit. Therefore, 
this world of inequalities is owing to the merit and demerit of the living creatures 
that are produced ; and si> that fault, viz,, of malcii^g a world of inequalities, is 
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which soala are in any wise affected^ are the resalt of good 
and evil works done by souls. In the Ny&ya and Yais^eshika, 
every effect is soch a resalt.* Be it ever so trivial or insignificant, 
it obeys the general law. Let an alom start up in the air^ and 
travel a distance of no more than foar fingers : so far as we can 
perceive, it works no advantage or prejudice to any one ; and yet, 
either directly or indirectly, some seal or other will, without fail, 
be affected thereby, for good or for evil, in a neater or in a lesser 
degree. And so it cannot but be acknowlei^d, that even this 
slight circumstance had place in consequence of the acts of souls. 
That the worid originated from a material cause, is likewise 

nnt ebargeable upon rs'waia." The MS. from which this passage was taken,— 
ooonrring in the first qnarter of the seoond book of S'ankara's Brahma-a^Ura' 
hhdahyat — is not at present accessible to the translator. 

AW changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the aoconnt of the works 

of souls. Thus: J^ Simf^ff ^Srf^ ^^TcWtK 1 ^^ ^H^^H^'i 

>o ^ «o >o 

nf5[^ ^ ydt^^Pl'll^?? I A'nandajn&na*s gloss on S'ankara A'chArya's com- 
mentary on the Mdn4iSbkya Upani^had t Bibliotheea Jndiea, Vol. VIIT., p. 827. " Bj 
this it is expressed, that what is beheld in the waking state, i. e,, all that ia perceived^ 
is ima^citied in Brahma. That what is seen in dreams is imagined in the same is next 
declared : ' Again, also,' Ac. By the word ' again' is intended * after the exhanstion 
of a given qtutntity cf merit and demerit, the canse of a given meaeure <>f what 
is allotted to the waking st>ite.' * Also' indicates *■ when the works which are 
the canse c»f dreams present themselves Jor requitaV *"* 

What is meant by ** imagined in Brahma" will be seen early in the third section. 

7(^1^1 frf I Tiarkdmritat MS.,/o<. 8, recto, *' Caoses common to all effects are God, 

His knowledge) will, and activity, antecedent non-existence, time* space, and desert 
of souls," 

Whether the following words of Yijn&na Bhikshu drliver a tenet held by any 
philosophy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry than is now 

practicable. ^raTSSSFRT J?5qr^TORfj^T^|»^ry5|U|4iujr| \ f^f ^^^TOcfT 

^^ ^RpiTcT: M?lT|chl^^Nra[ ntirdyid-^* ftre?^ I Pdianfala-WMhya^ 

vArU%ka,}llB.,fol, 152vsrso and 153 recto. ''Moreover, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, that, though not productive of substanoesi the motion of atoms is going on 
every moment in the ether : and merit or demerit is not the cause thereof ; for it 
does not g^ve rise to any one's experiencing happinese or miaery. Nor are I'sVara*B 
will and the like to he held causative oi it ; since such an hypothesis is superfluous. 
Heuoe, to accouLt, consonantly to the law of parsimony, for the incessant motion of 
atoms, S.C., if the three gui^ae in general nlone are postulated <u originating activity, 
it is made out, that nature, the complew of the three gttnast is iudependent*" 
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a doctrine ot aU the Systems.* : Thial^ pal o£ which anything is 
made, or Itom which any thifig proceeds^ is called its materiai 
caQse. Olay is soch a cai^e of a jar ; and gold, of a golden qma^ 
ment. -A^ erery effect must have a material causey the Systemic 
tists deem the ultimate material cause of all effects to be without si 
beginning.t 

Since, then, souls are considered to be withont begioning, and 
60 the ultimate mateml cause of the world; and since birth and 
death/ and the doing good and evil works, and th& arranging nxkib^ 
disarranging of the multitudinous constituents c^ the world, in: 
order that those works may reap tlteir fruit, have been going on 
from eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers of the six Systems 
regard the world a« having always had existence. To be sure, 
during its history, it has, from time to time, been resolved into its 
elements, and then evolved again ; the gross world being snblimated, ^ 
OA the occurrence of this resolution, into its snbtile material cause : J 
but, as those mutations have always been taking place, the stream 
of the world has been flowing on from eternity .§ 

• In the S4nkhya, nature is so ; in -the Nydya, atoms j and, in the Vedinta, 
ignorance, or illasion 

Tha appelLitions giv-en, iki various Systems, to the material canae of the univocso: 
are rehearsed in this couplet : 

c!W^: la^ WiV^ W(m^ ^1^1^ R 

?f^ I Cited, as from the Brihddvvdsishthaf in the Pdtanjala-hhd'ihya'Vdrffika 

MS., fol. 74, recto, " That in which the world resides, when divested of name and 
form, some call natu^^e ; others, illnsion ; others, atoms." 

But it most not be supposed) from this» that the differeat Systematists consent 
in respect of the nature of the world's material caose. 

fThat this is the opinion of the S&nkhyas and Naiy^yikas is too well known 
to require citations in proof. For the Yeddnta, see the passage at p. 26, where ignor- 
ance is reckoned as one of six eternals, 

X Speaking of the consummation of all things, Vijn4na Bhikshu says : Off IT 

f^^nr^fci^ ^^^ROT Ji^rf^ ^*^?^^mReqiq; sRpfer ^^^- 

^^flTcfl" cT91T^ ^S^S^^fo^: I P(itanjala'hhd8hya-vdrttiJca,liS.S.Jol, 115, 

vtrso. *' When all these evolutions Jrom nature have commingled, or united, seve- 
rally, with their causes, nature and the rest, the effect becomes subtile i. e,, undiscer- 
uible; and, therefore, it is not to be discovered." 
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Once more, all the Sjafcematists receive thie wordfe of the Veda 
AB ttuqut srioaable aathority ; anci they also accept, as warrauts, the 
Smritisi, the Pui*dnas, &c., the work of Bishis, when those books do 
not thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and, 
witli trifling modifications, all the SysU^iis hold them. 

An ex<uiiinatioii of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for one gains, by it, an acqaaintanoa with the general bias 
o( the minds of the pandits. 

T^TH^^ f^T^frl^^ ^?;fcT I Tdlanjala'hhd8hya'V(£rtHka,^S.yfol. 176, verso 

** ' Adorable time is beginningless, and there is no end of it, O twice-born. These, 
oonseqaently, are nnintermitted, namely, the creation, orntinuance, termination, and 
quieMoenoe of the world.* Since, by hundreds of saoh statements, it is' settled, that, 
as the on-flt*wing of the world had no beginning, so it has no end, #*♦#*#. 
Moreover, the scriptore 'And farther, there i», at last, the surcease rf all illusion/ 
speaks of that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the operation, in the 
universal dissolution of the world, of nature, called, in the wttrd^ cited, illasion." 

In the aph'^rism which occurs before the eictract from the Bmhmu^sutra-hhdshya, 
given at p. 28, it is asserted, that iVwara uiakes this world of inequalities with refer, 
enoe to the works of souls. What follows, derived from the same work, puts forward 
an objection, and rebuts it in the very next aphorism $ the commentator elucidating the 

whole: ^^Sfg¥rRTf^=q^ITTS?ITf?:3in: I ^^^ #^^^51 ^flft^^fl^Tr- 

** 'If it be said, that there are no works, for that there is no diverseness, it is 
denied ; because of unbeginninguess.' The absence of diverseness, i. e., of the 
diversified development of things, prior to creation being certified by these uttei-ances, 
*' Meek one, this was, at first, merely existent,' and * One only, without a second/ 
there are then no works, with reference to which a creation of inequalities could ori- 
ginate : and, if works were supposed to have place subsequently to creation, mutual depen- 
dence would be the result ; that is to say, works must require diversified development 
of things, bodies, &c., and the diversified development of things, bodies, &o., must 
require works. Let it be, therefore, that I's'wara acts in dependence on works, after 
the diversified development of things, Th^re being, before suoh development, 
no works causative of inequalities, it follows, that the first creation ought to be one 
of uniform equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argument, is of no weight, 
* because of the unbeginningnesp' of the course of the world. It would have weight,* 
if the course of the world had a beginning. But <he cnntinuons operation, in the 
beginningless course of the world, of works and of inequalities of creation, as mutual 
causes and effects, after the manner of the seed an>l the sprout, is nut itioonipatible." 
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I now proceed to sketoh the more important doctrines among 
those which characterise the Systems severally, the Ved&ata 
excepted. 

The tenets of the Sinkhya and Toga are these. Nature and 
soul are tUe ultimate bases o£ all existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is unintelligent substance, and is 
the material cause of the world. It consists of goodness, 
passion, and darkness, in equal proportions.* And here it 
shonld be borne in mind, that it is not the goodness, passion, and 
darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states olf the 
soul, that are intended in the S4nkhva. In it they are unintelligent 
substances.t Ocherwise, how could they be the material cause of 

^^ WW ^fcf I R^ ^^I^ W ^^ «*lcl^l«<4h^l ^f==cf I 

Pdtanjala-hadnhya'VartUkat MS^ foL 78, vertto. " The guna^ themsAlves are denoted 
by the word iiatare ; and nature does not differ from tliem. Thns id ^^ttf prouoonced : 
"* These gunas,* Ac. ; these self same gunaxf goodness and the rest, are what is 
signified by the term nature." 

In the sixty-first aphorism of the SdnJehyapravaehana, Book I., nature is said 
to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darkness. On this declaration 

Vijnina Bhikshu remarks: ^qf ^^l^qPlt Iff yi*i|WWS--qHHfh- 

^: I ^R!FT?c|t^H^fijcf ^^W^T==4 S^tdR^pf ; | SdnJchya-pravachana^ 

>o 
khdehya, p. 45, " The ' equilibrium' of those substances, * goodness* and so forth, i. e*, 
« state in which none is less or more ; in short, a state in which there is not 
Af^gregation of less and more. The extractive import is, the state of not being an 
«ff4ot. The gunaSf taken collectively, when characterized by the condition of not 
|>elng effects, make up nature. Such is the sense.'* 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the guiias, but the very gunas in a certain 
etate, that of equivalence. 

^ ^rn^^rfiC^H^fiCoi 1*4 ^ 1 ^^^^^ ** Goodness and the rest are substances, not 

apeoifio qualities ; for they themKelnes possess qualities tfmse of contact and separa- 
tion, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, erravity, 810." 

For the specific qualities, see the Bhdsha-parichchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of substance 
jdone. Thare cannot be quality of a quality. 

The reason why goodiies8» pission, and darkness are called g^u^oi is supposed, 

hy expounders of the sankhya, to be as foDows : o^^ ^TR^C ^tTTf^ ^ ^^~~ 
?|5?:: q^^^PT^q^frl 7^7?ra^^f«f * l^l cH=hH$<^l (<<>B*PlHlc|<y R[ ^ 
WP^^ I '^»''- •* The term gui^a is BppHed, in this system, and also in the Ved» 

And elsewhere, to these^ ffoodmsst piMsion, and darbies^, became they are appliances 
of the soul, and because thay form the triple-struided rope, t. «., the great principle, 
uiz.t intellect and the rest, which biuda the soul a beast, as ii were,** 
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earth and like gross tliiags. From nature arise effects, to requite 
the good and evil works of sonls** First, atnoDg these effects, 
arises the great principle, or intellect ; and, from it, the org in of 
egoism: and these, too, are unintelligent substances.t From the 
organ of egoism proceed eleven instruments and five rudiment-s; 
The latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth and the 
rest. The eleven instruments derived from the organ of egoism 
are the senses ot sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, wiih tlie 
tongue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, and mind. 
Intellect> the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed internal 
organs, or, collectively, the internal organ.J Certitude is the 

Ouna, it mast be observed, Bignifiea rope, or cord $ and, likewise, qaalitj ; but 
not here, as we have seen. 

* In the Sdnkhja, it is not only the works of souls that move nature to bring 
about reward of good and evil, in the development of the world, &c. j but nature 
has itself an intrinsio power of acting on behalf cf the soul. 

peavaehano'bhdahya, p. 49. *' And the egoizer is a substantial internal organ, having 
self -consciousness for its affection. It is not self -consciousness alone, but inclusiof 
thereof" 

All the principles of the Sdnkhya — ^intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind, 

being, of course, among them, — are said to be substances : 3^4 ^ T^fW^lfcI ^ 

VP^ ^otf^q" X^ I Ibid., p. 46. ** And this group of twenty -five principle9 is 

substantial." 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has strangely written : *' Souls alone are, in the Sdnkhya, 
regarded as substances.*' Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. xxvii. - 

X It seems, oftentimes^ as if there were not three organs, so much as one 

tripartite organ. Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ. ^^C^ 

^ R^5^^^7=R?^7coRTKftfcf I Jt»<^-» p. 117. "The internal organ, though 

single, comes to be, in itself, partly cause and partly effedt, by virtue merely of its 
distinction into three states* those of intellect, egoiztr and mind ; like the seed, the 
garm, and the f ull-flcrown tree ; as has been said higher up. For this same reason, in 
the verse of the Vdyu and M&tsya, two of the Purdnas, * Mind, the great prirciple, 
understanding, Brahmd, city, intellect, knowledge, and I'sVara,' mind and intellect 
are exhibited as synonyms." 

^^mj^ I PdtanjaZa'lhdshya'Vdrttikat MS.,/oZ. 4 recto, "* The thinker,' the 

internal organ in general ; sincei in this system, that organ, which is one only, has, 
simply on account of its possessing a variety of affections, a fourfold division." 

Thus, while, in the Sdnkhya, the internal orgm has three members, in the Yoga 
it has four. The Vedanta herein agrees with the Y( ga. 

5 
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distiDgaisIiing property of intellect ; to evolve self-conscioasness, 
that of the organ of egoism ; and to cognize discriminatively that 
of mind.* 

Sonl, say the S^nkhyas, ia sheer knowledge.! But, on 

* 3I^6^c[^^ ^fe* I "Intellect is certitade." So runs the thirteenth 
aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana^ Book II. Yijndna Bhikshn remarks on it : 

f fxlf????^: I ^^3rPl?51^ ^=P§^=F^^ I SdnTchya-pravaehana'hhdshya, 

p. 115. "Intellect is a synonym of the great principle. And its distingmshing 
afTection is certitude, or aasaraioce. As for the ennnciation of them as identical, it 
is because of the indifference between a property and that to which it belongs." 

In definition of egoism, it is said; ^TfiWRtS^R.' I ^^^FSt^l^Tf ^RC 

" The egoizer is egoism. It makes (IcaroH) I (aham) : hence it is termed egoizer. 
Comphre humlh'ihard, maker of jar A^ or potter. It ia a substantial internal organ*; 
and it is called egoism, because of the indifference between a property and that to 
which it belongs." 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 

Mind is thus characterized by VAchaspati Mis'ra; cl^^P^K^I^ ^7^ ^^^Jf^tcT 

qf^^ftfef ^EW[T^^# ff^fh W^Wi *^ijld I TattwaMumudi, p. 84. 

' That, mind^ is defined by a statement of its distinguishing natnre : ** Mind, here is 
a, cognizer disoriminatively." Mind is defined by its characteristic, cognizing 
discriminatively. A thing is at first, indistinctly perceiired, by the senses, in the 
notion * This is something. Then the mind thoroughly settles, ' It «« of this sort, not 
of that.'" 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body of the page, to this 
explanation of sanlcalpa, 

Yijn&na Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to the 

mind a function in addition to sankalpa : ^^ ^ 5^[?f%?)Sqqgr^^"R:ilfr"- 

t^%^?Ff c!^ ^^frlcdll^fcT | Sdnkhya-^avachana^hhdshya, p. 122 
«« And thus it follows, that the chief affection of intellect ia certitude j that of the 
egoizer, egoism ; and that those of the mind are resolution (sankalpa) and irresolu- 
tion (yikalpa). Resolution is Ihe willing to do; agreeably to the canon ' Resolntion 
is the mental act.' Irresolution ia either indecision, or a specific kind of misappre- 
hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not the cognizing a thing^ together with its 
properties ; for this, via., thus to congnize, is an affection of intellect." 
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examination^ it tnrna out to be^ with tbeoii only nominally so. 
For, in all knowledge, properly so called, there is apprehension, 
or cognition, of some object ; as, this is a jar, this is cloth, 
&o. In the Sinkhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is soul, or even a quality thereof : this appre- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ."^ This 

?f^ I Cited in the Sdnkhya'pravaehanO'hhdahyaj p. 96. " Knowledge is not at aU 

a property of the soul ; nor is it, in any way, a quality of it. The soul is knowledge 
itself^ and is eternal, full, orsel/'Suffieing, and ever happy." 

Yijn^na professes to have taken this couplet from a Smriti ; but he does not 
designate the Smriti by name. 

* Several'of the notes next after the excursus which here begins would have been 
divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this excursus been 
subjoined-^as else it would have been — ^to the end of the paragraph of the text, on 
the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the internal organ. 

To any tyro in the Sdnkhya and Yed^ntait is notorious, that cognition is an 
affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, a passage in proof of the assertion : 



^ ' 



dJIV] [i((cT ^SS^MHcf I Tattwa-kaumudiy p. 8. ** And certitude is the operancy, 

of inteUect ; it is cognition. An affection having taken place of any one of the 
senses, after they haveapprehended their respective objects, the intellect's darkness 
being overpowered, the intelUeCs preponderance of goodness is caUed certitude, and 
affection, and cognition." 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, passion, 
and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, &o. &c. ; the constituent parts being 
variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness overweighs in it, is 
torpid ; and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

It is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is said 
to be cognition. It is not an instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. This is 

evident from the ensuing words J cff^ 5f?[fTl^ ^SfIc!T%TBf% fR'^W- 

^ ^^ ■! ^^rif^^T^ I Sdnhhya'pravachana-hhdshyaf p. 210. " And those 

affections of intellect are never unrecrg.iized. If an unrecognised existence of 
cognition, desire, happiness, Ac., were granted, it must follow, that, just as m«n 
are sometimea doubtful about a jar, or the like, whether it he eaistent^ or non-eeistent 
they would have doubt about them ; this doubt taking the form of ' 00 I cognize, or 
not ? ' Am I happy, or not P* *' 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable cognition, 
that which the Maiy&yikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as lining an affection of the intwnal organ, is, therefore, seen to be 
a thing not belonglsg to the soul. 

A reflexion of the affection cognition, it is moreover maintained, is cast on thp 
soul. But what is this ? Is it a matter of which any of us are conscious ? According 
to the SAnkhya, it is a cognition of the affection cognition just spoken erf. Thus : 

Ibid, p. 73, ** And the reflexion, in intelligence, or the aoulf of intellect is held in 
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prgan, ife is averred, assumes the form of a jar, of cloth, Ac. &<5. 

order to ciecount for ths 8oul*a cognition of intellect, along with the objects borne 

I,!, «.» Again: T^ =|cf^ %=^ 3rf?[ff^T^t?TOfr ^d'^^^ ^^^^\- 

^fRcTT^Tffl?:^? -Qd'qtqrS^qiTMfxl^ WH^ l Pdtanjala-lhdshya^rttika, 

MS., foL 8. verso. And this forementioned assimilation of intelligance to the affec- 
tion of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition, 
by intelligance, or 80ul, of the affection of intellect which has taken the shape of the 
object cognized,** 

The Naiydyikas hold fonr species of right notion (prawirf), to each of which crr- 
responds an instrument snited to it {j>rdmdnd) ; but, in the Sankhya, these four 
specied become three, by the indnsion in inference (anumiti)^ of cognition from 
recognizing similarity (upamiti). These species of right notion become, however, 
in the Sdnkhya, instruments of other right notions lying beyond,— reflections, in the 
soul, of the farmer, — they at the same time retaining their character of right notions 
as regards their instruments, the senses, &c. The S6nkhya has, therefore, two seta 
of species of right notion, and as many of instruments adapted to them. Vijnana 

Bhikshusays: ^T ^ S?Mf?[q''5^^^ ^ ^^^ I^^^I^^ I 
Sdnhhya-pravaehana'hhahyas, p. 64. ** And whether it^ right notion, be a property 
of both intellect and soul, or of but one of the two," &c. 

By " property of intellect" is meant affection of intellect ; and, ** by property dc 
sonl," reflexion, in the soul, of that affection^ 

In the same page with the Sanskrit last dted we read : ^f^l ^jff^ ^|^Cf 

O v9 \0 ^ >a n3 

V{^^ ** Here, if the fruit right notion is supposed to reside in soal alone, the affec- 
tion of intellect exclusively is an ' instrument of risjht notion : and, if in 
intellect alone, the contract of a sense, &c. are exclusively such an instruntent. 
As for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, not the subject of them. 
And, if the soul's apprehension and the intellectual affection are equally reckoned 
right notions, both the aforesaid, viz., the affection of intellect and the contact of a 
sense ^ Stc, are instruments cf right notion relatively to those notions respectively." 
But the souFs apprehension is considered, by the Sankhyas, as the principal 

sort cf right notion: H|d«Cj^>WSq cl Sq^ft: q'^^fftS^: JW^tFT: I 

^ ^ ^^^l f^f^r*^* l '^*^» P- ^^' ** ?«*> ^^ *^^® commentary on Patanjali, 
Vyd<*a says, that apprehension resident' in the soul is right notion. For it is fitting, 
that the fruit should reside in the soul only, inasmuch as the operation of instrn* 
ments is for it. Therefore, in this SdUkhya system likewise, the same, the position 
that the souVs apprehension is right notion^ is the foremost opinion among the three 
enumerated.** 

It has been stated, that the reflexion, in the soul, of the internal organ's affec- 
tion is the cognition of that affection, itself a cognition. But this cognition of 
cognition is not analogous to that which, im the Nydya, is styled supervenient 
apprehension {anuvyavasdyn), or consciousness of cognizing. In this system, 
•primary apprehension (vyavasdya) is ia the form, for example, of ** This 
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and ibis eyolation is called an affection. Tlms^ llie cognition 

is a jar ,•" and the relative snpervenient apprehension is, " I cognize the jar." 
This primary apprehension is, as we know, in the S&nkhya, an affection 
< f the internal organ, exemplified by ** This is a jar,** &o. ; and the reflexion, 
in th3 800I, of sQch primary apprehension, to which the Sdnkhyas give 
the name of psychic apprehension, ^agrees with it in form. That is to saj, it 
is *' This is ajar,** not ** I cognize the jar.** To show this, a passage lately 

given is here repeated, with its continuation : Zf^ ^c!^ ^Cp^ c^[^aj^gre— 

^fxl^t^^l^ y^^^U^lltSt^ I "And this forementioned assimilation of In- 
telligence to the affection of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very 
thing is the cognition* by iptelligence, or aoul, of the affection o/intellcet which has 
taken the shape of the object cognized. And the form of this psychU cognition is 
precisely snoh as ' This is a jar,* &o. Else, the aforesaid assimilation of intelligence 
to the affection of intellect conid not be established. The form of the cognition of 
the affection is not different from tliat of the affectinn itself y 

The writer goes on to say, that a cognition in the form of " I cognize the jar," 
which the Naijdyikas call a snpervenient apprehension, is only another affecticn of 

the internal organ: ^m% STHlft ^Tfia^^PPTlfS^^' cT ^t^^I^S^JRI- 

'c!W 1 T^^^SM R^II fiiC3| Rf^FcI^P^ "^ I "As for tU cognition *I 

cognize the jar,' ' I am miserable,* or the like, it is merely another form of inteUect. 
For the sonl is immutable, and unobnoxions to error.** 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed to mutability. 
Argue the Sankhyas. They further maintain, that, in all cognitions, such as ** I 
know," &o. Ac, there is something of erroneousness ; for any notion implicating " 1** 
unifies the soul with I ha internal organ. To keep good the ground, that the soul 
never changes, nor errs, the theory was set on foot, that all cognitions arise in the 
mind, and that only their reflexions touch the soul,— and yet without at all affecting 
its essence. 

But the doctrine, alike of the S&nkhya and of the Ny&ya, that cognition and the 
oonscionsness of cognition are separate in fact, is inadmissible. When I cognize a 
jar, simultaneously I become conscious that I do so. What the Naiy&yikas term 
supervenient apprehension, arising after the primary, cannot be cognition : it is 
remembrance. The Sdnkhyas* reflexion, in the soul, of the primary cognition, — 
their affection of intellect, — is not, however, thought, by them> to present itself 
subsequently, but at the same time. Still, in postulating that reflexion as a cogni- 
tion of the primary cognition, and as separate in fact, they also mistake. This kind of 
cognition of a cognition is not a thing of which any of us are cognizant ; and it is to 
be rejected as a figment. 

As is primary cognition, so likewise the cognition of it, a reflexion of it, is an 
evolution from the internal organ. For all reflexions, as that of the sun in water, 
are. agreeably to the Sdnkhya, evolutions of intellect. Near the extracts recently 

made from the PdtanJala'hhdshya'Vdrtlika, we are told : (7cT*T «i)^^co|[7 ^fS" 
q^f^J^ijcf gXI^f^^^f^ff^F^CcTP^ ^1 "By this is repelled the objection, that, 
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" This is a jar," or '' This is cloth/* is an affection of the in- 

since intellect and soul are oolonrless, there can be no reflexion of them la each other. 
For, by the vocable * reflexion' is here intended an evolation from intellect, in the 
likeness of each, cast npon each j {. e., in ioul^ in ths similitude of intellect, and, in 
intellect in the similitude of soul i and also because the reflexion of the sun, &c., in 
water, 4&c., is nothing bat an evolation from intellect, in the likeness of the son, &c.*' 

We thos see, that the Sankhyas consider not only primary ccgaition» but their 
secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from the internal 
orgjji, and no quality or true affection f f the soul. The relation of such secondary 
cognitions to the soul is no more intimate than that of a bird to the branch on which, 
it perches. 

Thd psychic apprehension of the Sdnkhyas, the reader should rest assured, is 
the very reflexion of the internal organ's affection, and not something produced, by 
that reflexion, in the soul's nature. From the passage of the Pdtanjala'hhdhshya- 
vdrttikay at p. 49, it is manifest, that the sours cognition of an intellectual affection 
is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of as the assimilation of intelligence to 
that affection. Further proofs of this are as follows : 

^TcT I Sdnkhya-pravachana'hhdshya, p. 57. " With us, the possessor of right 

notion is the pure intelligent one, soul ; and the instrament of right notion is affec- 
tion of the internal organ. Right notion is reflexion, in the intelligent one, of the 
affections aforesaid, which have assumed the forms of the objects cognized by those 
affections." 

Of the three opinions touching right notion, its instruments, and its subject 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one thore designated as most eminent is adopted above. 

Vydsa's commentary on the Y(g\, Aphorisms state?, that intellect noti- 
fies thingj to the soul. This notification is explained by the annotator; 

f^^^^ ^ ^r^Sf^'Sfq^ Jffclf^^qq ^^TPqPI^ I r^tanjala^hhdshya^ 

drttika, MS., fol. 7, recto. " And notification is inteJlect^s depositing in intelligence, 
or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of reflexions." 

^i" ^■m 'Tif^ JifafsTJ^r^ apq^ t^j^FI friq; I ^ =q jTrf^sc^^crwarfw: 

qfr'^rftfccfl^ I Ihid, " The drift is thus : though the soul, is sheer intelligence, 

and unalterable, still the reflexions, in the8oal,of the affections of intellect, which 
have taken on the forms cf the objects cognized, are the soul's affections. And there 
eannot be, in consequence of these unreal affections, any alteration in the eouV^ 

Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, in the soul, of the 
internal organ's affections, which may be cognition, will, activity, happiness,^ or 
misery, are the soul's cognition or knowing, and the soul's experience of will, activity, 
&e- &o. They are designated as false, in the S4nkhya, not because they are nonen- 
tities, but because they are not what they seem to be ; that is to say, however they 
may appear to be affections of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work no 
change of any sort in its nature. Consistently enough, the S^nkhyas apply thtt 
epithet " unreal" to the reflexion of a rose in crystal. Here again, according to them, 
the reflection is not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the orystat, 
to which it seems so to belong. 

'^ff^'ITft"^ ^ftfcf ^fHtS^rgU^ I Tattioa^Tcau^mudi, ^.8. ** This, soul, 
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ternal organ. But^ in consequence of the proximity to each 
other of the internal organ and the soul^ each is reflected in 

— by reason of the cognition' the happiness, &c., which actually reside in the prin* 
ciple intellect, — from receiving their reflexions, and frcm being assimilated thereto, 
as it were becomes possessed of cognition, happiness, and the rest. In this wise is 
the intelligent one, soul, benefited by them, those refletiions.^^ 

Yiindna Bhikshn, speaking of the soul, which is named, in the text he is scholi- 

azing, by a word of the feminine gender, says : f^RWTrfH f^3^|^*i^T ^^TI^- 

^CJJ^f^; I P^tanjala'hhdshya-vdrttikat MS., fol. 84, verso^ " ' Properties,' the 

specific qnalities recited in the Yais'eshika system. With these qualities $oul is 
unconnected throDghout threefold time, viz., time pa^st, present, and future. Such 
is the sense. Therefore, i. e., on this interpretation of *■ properties\ for all that the 
cymmon qualities, contact, number, dimension, ^., appertain <o t/ie soitZ, it matters 
not." 

The specific qualities which the Yais'eshikas refer to the soul are cognition, will, 
and happiness, among others. These, as we perceive, the 84nkliyas altogether deny 
to the soul. 

" Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from other things than intellect may 
be acquired even from the Nydya and Yais'eshika, the peculiar oflElce of the Sankhya 
and Yoga, and common to them, is the discrimination of soul from intellect." 

It is because the Nydya and Yais'eshika describe soul so as to make it one with 
the SAnkya ** intellect," that Yijn&na Bhikshu reputes those doctrines inadequate to 
communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 

The origination, in the. soul, of cognitions would betoken the soul to be 

changeable : and it is argued, by the Sdnkhyas, that it is unchangeable, ^f'll'^* 

^"IlldRTh'^cq'T^^ q^rfH^RT^^Iri; I SdnkhyapravGchana-hhdshya^ 
o 

p. 22. ** Because, solely on account cf the rise of properties other than the common 
qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a change." 

Those other pre parties are the specific qnalities lately referred to. Thoy 
include cognition, will, coloor, taste, &o, 

^ ewR^^i^a; jrfhf^^T ^ qq^^^q^tfci t^^ i n>id., p. 73. "And 

also because by the expression ^ cognizing an object' is meant simply assimilation 
to an object. And that assimilation to an object cannot be, in the case of the soul, 
from alteration ; as happens in the ease of the internal organ. By consequence, it 
turns oat to be exclusively in the form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated,** 

p. 96. " But, if the ground of the souls being thought void of qualities be enquired, 
the reply is, that the souFs will, &o. cannot be eternal ; for their originatedness is 
evidenced by consciousness. If originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would 
be incident to mututiou," 
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the other. Hencf^^ the affections of the internal organ, in the 
shape of a jar^ of cloth^ &c.j are reflected iu the soul. Conse- 

Cogaition is hire denoted bj tha sappletive expression after " will.*' 

^^fferop^ ^t^ ^ ^TWUf^R? : ^rf^ l PUtanjala.hhdshya'vdrHik:i, MS., 

fol. 164, yer«o. " But, should it be asked, why fcho Sankhya and Yoga are so eag 5r 
to establish that soul is immutable, hearken. If, in the «tate of emancipation, any 
property of the soul, suoh as oognition and the like, were to perish, then, owing to 
this defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penury, be the supreme 
aim cf the souL'' 

The meaning is, that suoh evanescent things ^M oognition, will, and so forth, 
cannot have existence in the state of liberation. If they were the soul's qualiiiest, 
the soul would lose something by being liberated. Hence, to 'save it from liability 
to loss, they are represented as having never belonged to the seal. 

«T f«T^^Sf^T?Ti[FRFWr ffcl I Sdnkkya-praoachana'hhdihya, p. 96 

" Non*eternal oognition cannot appertain to the eternal $ouV 

Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the SAnkhya, the term 
" cognition" (jndna) denotes two distinct thingF. One of them is that which we all 
so denominate. This is really the apprehending of objects ; and, to us, this alone 
deserves the name it bears* ' This cognition is that on which we have hitherto been 
dwelling. But, again, the S&nkbyas apply the appellation of cogniti<in to the sonl 
itself, which they also style intelligence, the intelligent one, &q. Here, however, 
cognition is so but nominally; as it is not one with apprehension of objects. 

Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid down, is eternal. cWR[ f^RETIcJRt Ifpf 

frf^ Bdnhhnya'Sdra, M.S., fol. 17, recto. " Therefore, the oognition of soul, 

vjhich soul itself is eternal, is eternal." 

That this oognition, by which the sonl itself is intended, is cognition only in 

name, is thuB shown: w\ ^^ ^S^StfcT ^I^R^ ^T^^^^ ^^Fil^ 

^^ Jl^f^cW I Idtanfala indshya-vdrttika, MS.,M 136, verso. "In the 

foregoing sentence, YAjnavalkya, — for the purpose of setting forth, that, in libera- 
tion there is the attaimnent of the soul's supreme aim, which is the removal of the 
experience of all misery, — has, by the words * After departure there is no conscious- 
ness,^ expressed, that the sonl, though essentially cognition, knows nothing through- 
out the duration of liberation.** 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul continues to be oognition. If this crg- 
niticn were that which apprehends objects, the soul would be cognizant. Yet it 
does not possess, when emancipated, any more sentience than a stone. 

Ihe cognition just spoken of, that which does net apprehend, is eternal. The 
other, which apprehends, and which resides in the soul, as a reflexion, is non- 
eternal. 
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qnently^ tbe reflexioDj in the 8otiI> of the affection apprehension 

^^ I Sdnkhya-sdraj MS., fol, 26, recto. " Also the intelligent one's witnesr- 
Ing is impermanent ; it being the reflexion of objects." - - . 

Since it is bat a refleidon, it lasts only daring the presence of that which is 
Tofleoted* 

It has been abondantlj made clear, that the cognition in qaesticn is not in^ 
trinsic to the Boal. Nevertheless, the S^nkhjas are wont to use langaagd from 
which it seems as if they believed, that the soal itself, as reflected into, were this 

cognition. c|^d1[ J^^t^S?']^ I lh\d,JoU 28, recto. "In truth, I, soul, am 

the cognition of affections of the internal organ'* 

-^ut this is' deceptive. -The explanation is thns. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, from receiving the 
reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case, it ie, 
really, the reflexion of the. rose that is red ; and, in the second case, it is the reflexion 
of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Thongh the Sdnkhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is incognitive, still, with 
an uneasy cpxisciousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely correct, they 
comppond the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, knowledge, 
intelligence, Ac, and yet refuse to accept the legitimate consequences of such a 
procedore. And this fact will assist us to understand a singularity connected with 
the Sdnkhya system. All such cognitions as '* I wilV* ^'I am happy," &c. &o., say 
its advocates, are erroneous ; since qualities which are not proper to the soul are, 
thereby, attribated to it. Less erroneous, according to] those philosophers, and 
erroneous on a different ground, is the cognition *' i know." ^ere, they say, there 
is not the attribution to soul of a property alien to it, l^ut, ratheri the supposing 
that cognition is a property of the soal, whereiis it is its eisse'noei. The untenableness 
of this is obvioos. For it is not that, cognition, falsely so called by the S^nkhyas, 
namely, the essence of the soul, that is cogpiized in the conscioosness " I know," 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. And this latter 
cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of it. No more, on account of 
this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than it is a real experieucer of happiness 
.and misery, by reason of the reflex! oins cithein.! For, in the S&nkhya, happiness, 
misery, mil, and activity, no less than cognition, areevolntions from, and affections 
of, the internal organ. Their reflexions, not- themselves, come in contact with the 

BOUL 

To recapitulate : the Sdnkhya holds, that alt true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ^ A primary cognition, as •* This is a jar," is an affection 
of that organ, and alsd an evolution from it ; and its reflexion falls upon the soul. 
This reflexion is psychio, or secondary, apprehension; and it likewise is an evolution 
from the internal organ. 

Furthermore, also the cognition ** I cognize the jar" is an affection of the 
internal organ. Its history is this. The soul, along with a reflexion of the affection 
of the internal organ, such as " This is a jar," is reflected into the internal organ. 
This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in the form ** I cognize 
the jar;" and, like all reflexions, .it is an evolution from the internal organ. 

^^It ^d«^if S| fd («|'<t^c1'^<i^H Ih ^<^cr I - ^. Sdnkkya'PTavachana'hhd6hya, 

p. 73. "The reflexion of intelligence into intellect is' supposed with a view to 
decoiiht for the perception of intelligence." -. . It ia meant, that the soul; when jit Sas 
received the reflexion of an affection of the internal organ, to the end that it miay 
behold itself possessed of that reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ i 
just as a man's face must be reflected into a mirror, in order' that he may see 
himself. Tbe refle;don into the internal organ must be reflected back into tbe soul '; 

and this is the soul's self -inspection. ^RT^TT^f ^1^2" flfif^W^rf?^^' SOT 
f^Rf^ «J^ yldfilHd ^ «rat I '^*^- P- 76. "Objects of right 
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is iifad w&aVn apprebeiiBioTi. In the S&nkliya doeirind, then, wfaetlier 
apprehension be eonsidered as an affection of the internal organ, 
or as a reflexion, in soul, of that affection, it does not appertain to 
soul, or is not intrinsic to it. 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the internal 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, aoconiltB 
it^, from ignorance, a wilier and a doei^; and, of eofitsd, it 
bef^ it to experience happinessi misery, Elysium, Hell, birth, 
death, &c., the fraits of good and evil works. For, since the soul, 
though not actually a doer, misapprehendingly thinks itself one, it 
is brought into the bondage of experiencing those fraits.t This is 
iriiat it is for the sonl to Im bound. 

iioMoiii vtf., iittlttirei wml, &o» am yieroeiTed, when borti« by the affeotkm known IM 
instrnmenfc of right notion, and when, In oonjnndtion with that affection, refieoted 
in the BotO*** 

The notion **P in an affection of the internal organ ; but the objeoi of thlit 
notion it lM>nl s for the affection "I" is nothing bat the sonl reflected into the 
internal orftatt. Hence, - the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the form 
" I oogniBC**, or ** I am happjf", and so forth, mean, that the Mid CognisBce, or ia 
happy, d;c. 

PAta^aLU'lhishyia^vArtHlia, HS., fol S6, vtrto, <* That evolntion which is Certitnde 
about, f. «., coffnUian «/, sonnd and other chfetiB being established lo htiong to the 
inteUeet, its, i^aeevoM^nV effects, vti., will, aotirity, happiness, misery, desert* 
Im pre ss i o n (»tmtkdra)t Ac., are established to be properties of the intellect solely." 

9 ^9 fkfdHK i Bdnkhy^^pravaehana^hhdsh^a^ p. ^26. *< ' The egoiser, not 

the sonl, is the sgent.' That internal organ which has egoism for its eharaeUHitit 
affection is the egoizer. It alone is endowed with activity/* 

The fifty -fourth aphorism of the Bdnkhya»pramchanii^ Book VI., ts Included 
above. 

Since the S&nkhyab consider the internal Ofgan to be the real attent, or doer of 
works, the virtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to be that organ*ii 
pi^operties, — or evolutions from it, as they are styled,— and uot properties of the 
soul. Hence, in the penultimate passw?e of Sansknt, desert is comprehended among 
the properties of the internal organ, fiesert denotes both merit and demerit. 






^fif 



I IMd, p. 85. ** Nature ezeontes works, which have flmitsi good imd avih 

Moreover, nature, ranging the three worlds at will, eats those works, in the firuU,** 

Kot nature itself , out nature in its evolution the internal organ, ill here Spoken 
(^ as executing works and eating their fruit. 

jala-hhdahya'VArltika^ MS.,/o{. 57, recto, ''For the egoistic notions *I do\ and the 
like, are, through their productico of merit and demerit, the cause of the enMrs 
universe. * 
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By the Atatom^it, thftt the 0oul^ on admitting t^liQ ?eflezion^ qf 
will^ activity, and other qualities of i&tel)ect> mi3appr6beD(}iiig)y 
lookB upon itself as an agent, &o , we are to under^tapd it to t^ 
meant, that the eonl does not really 90 look upon itself ; for, as wo 
have remarked, in the Sinkhya system, it b^a, in tnith, no ftippre" 
bension ; both this and misapprehension being affections proper to 
the internal organ.^ The souFs being misapprehensive is nothing 
else bat its receiving the reflexion of this misapprehension^t an 
affection of intellect* To fact, neither does it ^^ti all ipisi^ppireh^Dd, 
nor does it at all ap{Krehend. 

On this topic the followers of the B&nkhya allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the CQ»t of close attentipn. 
That tha sonl should be made oat destitote of all specific quaiities,:|: 
such as apprehension, will, &o., is most material to their views ; 
and hence they altogether ref nse to it the possession of apprehen- 
sion. Now, misapprehension itself is a species of apprehension, 
mistaken apprehension j$ as the taking naqre to be silver, Thos 
they are driven to regard both sorts of apprehension, the trne and 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, or r^exions, in the 
sonl, of those affections. 

The precise mind <^ the advocates of t^ gi&nkhya, when 
they call activity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the sonl esteem itself an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. As is the c^se with appr^* 
hension, will^ and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. 
Tl»t is to aay, they are ail eyplutioms from the interpal organ ;^ 

U ifl measiki iM^, wheo a man thiak» **l»mB. doer/' l» inoor^ vio^ or wirtne 
ffsom his dotngi. To the end tka^ th^r If alt may jbie reapiBd, |t in tbst the world i* 
pcodnoed* 

|f^ I liid,foUS,reteto^ Thki is so Isolated Terfei of iiakiHNNrafat«e^^ 

'♦The properties misery and ignorance are nature's, not gonl*s,*' 
Alter quoting as ahove, Vijoana Bhiksha observes, that this and similar 
pa8sag.es deny ignoraaiice to the bqvI* 

Bee also the ja^cond passage from the Tattvoa-haumudi ^ ffiven at p. .6. 

3dnJchiif(k-prm}.achana'hhd9hya, p. 214. ^* And this non-diecrimination^ an affection of 
the intetnal or^n, becomes, in the shape ©f reSejfiioB, as St were it property of soul." 

J ^3 9B?iI f^W^: J ^W'» P' ^* "Therefore the sonl is without; 
■^ 
qualitiea'' 

Bnt oonpaM what is «aid Cn page S&* 
§SeetheAOtoatp.8« 
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and their reflexions in the soul are the souFs becoming happy or 
miserable.* Again^ either a fresh affectioa of the internal organ, 
cognizing the soul, when happiness or misery is reflected therein, 
or the reflection, in the soul, of snch an affection, is the Boal's 
cognizing itself as happy or miserable ;t and in this consist all its 

^' Thoagh the qualities, hi^piaess, misery, &c. are properties of the internal organ, 
' there/ viz,^ in the soal, is their * residence,' or abiding, in the form of reflexions, 
' owing to non-discrimination,' as a cause*" 

The aphorism etuoidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolutiona from the in- 
ternal organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ. All 
affections of the internal organ are held to be objects of consciousness. tk)gnition, 
will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this sort, are affec- 
tions ; bnt merit, demerit, and impression, not being objects of ctmsoionsness, are 
not viewed as affections. 

* A distinction is gronndlessly taken, by the Sdnkhyas, between happiness and 
misery and the experience thereof. Happiness and misery, they say, reside in the 
internal organ; and the reflections of them, cast on the soul, are the souVs experi- 
ence of them. Hence it is, that they called the soul the experiencer, — of happiness 
and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is <nily a reflexion, and therefore 
an evolution from the internal organ, and not intrinsic to the soul, ia considered to 
he false. 

^Icf I 8dnhhya'8dra, MS.,/o^ 80, recto, *' Another bondage is the reflection, in 

intelligence, — immutable, unaffected, etherlike, — of the intellect's misery ; and it is 
the 80td^8 experience of misery. This too is false in the mirror of intelligence, 
or «ottl." 

It is observable, that though the S&nkhyas distinguish between happiness and 
misery and the experience of them, — taking the former to be affections of the 
internal organ, and the latter to be reflections of those affections, lying on the 
soul, — still they give to these latter as well, the name of happiness and misery. 

Slfcft^*^^^ 7^'^Sf^ ^^5?":^ ^; I Sdnhhya'pravachana-hlMshya, p. 10. 

" Happiness and misery reside in the soul likewise, in the form of reflexions." 

I The reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ's affections, happiness and 
misery are the soul's happiness and misery. Then the soul, together with those 
reflexions, is reflected into the internal organ : and thns is constituted that organ's 
affection in the form of " I am happy" or *' I am miserable." Afterwards, the 
reflection of those reflexiform affections is cast upon the sonl ; and this is its physio 
apprehension of them : in other words, it is the soul's tx>gnition " I am happy^ or 
** I am miserable." 

vO >0 >0 

^ l^fcf I Ihid, p. 99. " In order to aecouMt for the complex oognition * I am 

happy,' or the like, we "believe, that the very affection of intellect takes on a similar 
form. Acknowledging that there is only the assimilation of the soul to that affec- 
tion, viz., "by the souVe receiving its reflexion, we do not hold that there is, in the soul, 
any form but that of* such affection received by the soul as a reflesoion. For, if 
we held an independent form in the soul, it irould follow, that it, th$ 90ul, is 
ohaogeable." 
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bondage and wretchedness. To escape from this wretchedness, be 
who listeos to the Sdnkbya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives 
from it this discrimioative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qnalities of nature alone^ — for the internal organ is an affection of 
nature ; and the soul is in every way distinct from natnre, and is, in 
reality, neither doer nor experiencer of happiness or of misery,* and 
is unchangeable, — is released from the captivity of nature. For it is 
a dogma of the S&nkhya, that for shamefastness, nothing surpasses 
nature. So long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 
directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in confusion, 
from soul, and her face is never beheld again.t Accordingly, when 
the soul has acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by its efficacy, done away. And, inasmuch as it no longer deems 
itself a doer, its current works, or those which it does day by day, 
do not devolve upon it either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust 
the experience of fructescent works, has it to remain in its body ; 
and, when these works shall have received their full requital, it 
will relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis: since then no works 
will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige it to tenant 
a coraoreal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, what I have said above should 
be kept in remembrance; that, agreeably to the S&nkhya, neither 
apprehension nor misapprehension actually belongs to soul, both 
being qualities of the internal organ. | Therefore, the cognition 

Compare what is said at p. 42, about the affectioD of the internal organ, in 
the form of " I cognize the jar/' and its reflexion in the sonl. 

*See the passage from the Sdnkhya-sdra, given at p. 44. 

jfcf I Sixty-first stanza of the Bdnkhya-lcdrikd, " My opinion is, that nothing is 

more coy than nature ,* which, on finding herself beheld by the soul, does not again 
come in sight of him,''* 

T'5'^ Q?TM^M^i ^<?>c|^rl I Sdnhhya'pravaehana'hhdshya, p. 154. " Natnre, 

also when her defects, viz., changeableness, the being filled with misery, &o., have 
been observed by the soul, abashed, never again approaches him ; like as a woman of 
good family." 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in the contemplation of the 
S&nkhya and Toga systems, it is an insentient principle. 

t f^f^'^ "^ l^r^cRTfg^^ f^rPPT^ I Ihid,,^.4S. "And discrimination 

and non-discrimination, both which are affections, belong to the mind alone." 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul and nature, is the 
right apprehension mentioiied in the text, which is to be acquired before emancipa- 
tion can be realized. 
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'^ I am distinct from nature^ and am unchangeable'^ is an affection 
of the internal organ : and this organ is an evolation from nature. 
80 it is to be understood, that, as nature, by means of its evolution, 
misapprehension, binds the soul, so no less, through its evolution, 
right apprehension, does it set the soul free* Hence nature is 
both the captivator and the emancipator of the souL'^ According 
to the Sankhya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about 
the e:q>erience and the liberation of the souLf Nay, these author- 

?W? ^qt^TSni ^q^ ^ra^^?d?rf?:fe l IMA, "TJiub, to whaterer 

■ottl naivre shows itself, ub not diflcrhniiiated therefrom, that very sonl, and no 
other, does it hold captive, through JaoctioD, bj force of the impresBioii oC that aoa* 
discrimination. In like manner, to whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminated 
therefrom, that very sonl it releases, through disjunction from itself, by the de- 
etmotion of the impressioa afcresaidy 

T^^F^ ^1^ T^trf^: I f ^mI. PP' UO, 111. "« Nature's faMcathig the imid 

is for the purpose of liberating the sonl— naturally freed from the bondage of misery 
— ^f rem the misery which is in it. In the form of reSexions, or from that misery 
which is an affection of the internal crgtm, and is connected with the soul through the 
relation of reflexion. Or nature's fajyricating the world is for its own behoof, i, e., to 
deliver itself from veritable misery. Though the aim, in creation^ is experience, as 
well as emancipation, the latter alone is i^ecEified, because it holds the ciiief place." 

The first aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book II., is here commented on. 
It is cited in short in the next extradi. 

By nature's creation for Itself we are to uodecstand, that it creates inclusively 
for itself, while ofBicially creating for souL The words subjoined make this evidejii : 

W\^K qrW^I^^feff^fa I I^^^ P' IW, " Bnl^ if it be said, that 

creation, by nature, is laid down — in the sentence ' For the liberation of the alreeidy 
liberated «oi*l, or for itself — to be for its own, i.e., /or nafttre's, sake also ; it is 
' admitted. Still, abstractedly from service of the soul, there cannot be nature^s 
service of itself. For the good to he done for itself, by nature, is the deliverance of 
itself from the soul, whose experience and emancipation it has brought to effect." 
But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world ? The 
f >ei:tract wHl disclose the singular view which ^le advocates of the fUlnkhya 
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itie3 even deolare, that, ia trath, the fioal is neither bound nOr 
freed, but that bondage and freedom both appertain to natalre ; as 
is distinctly set forUi iu the siKty-second stauza of the Sdnkhya* 
hdrikd.* 

Saoh are the chief doctrines of the S&nkhya and Yoga^ Bat, 
as I hav0 already remarkedi there is this great distinction betweeki 
ihe&b syrtems, that the latter recognises 6od| while the fonnet 
denies Him.t 

The Saokhyas hold, that the Veda had no author. Yet they 
do not| like the Mim&asakas, contend, that it has existed frotn 
eternity. They say, that, at the begioning of ^ach renovation Of 

SBbUle hoA^t thtotigh birth, U gained immediate diiorimimitioik Flt>m tbli cotntM 
tbtt aovVB aim, emancipation. Such is the meaning," 

We are now enabled to see in what sonse it is understood, that nature aims to 
liberate the soul by creating the World/ In furnishing the soul with a body, mlhd, 
senses, Ao., it eapttoitates the soul to obtaia knowledge, which likewise it brings into 
existence i and by this knowledge the soul becomes unfettered » 

* cwi^ ^ spaq^s^r ^ 3^ ^rafq m^^ ^m. i 

*'' Therefore, in reftlity, not any soui is bound, or iPieed» or tnmsmf giM;el i If U 
nature, in relation to various aouU, that transmigrates, is bound, and is freed," 

in^^?[ dT^lrh ^-wT ^•^^^^it^ I ISdnTchyaipravathana-hkashya, p* 156 

" Bondage and release beleng to nature alone ; hetnaut^ M itt in truth) belofign 
misery." 

ttespecting the bondage of sou), the same author says : i|{rll^^^Q'^r^^ 

qt^^ESRRiRrftf'Rt Vq fft HI?: I iWd., p,io. *'Th©bbadagfe o/ef^eKml, 

eonaiating in its connexion with misery, which is reflexional, is unreal. This is thA 
import*" 

■f The ninety-second aphorism of the Sdnkhya^pravachanay Book I., is 
f^SWftl^* \ **Slfieethc5^'7i^ o/lV#artil8tiOt t)rDVed.** 

'STTW: ^: V^m^ IpSt ^f^?^ tatiWa^Pa^mUki^i, p. 51. " *Ootn- 
menoement,' i, s*, creation) is executed hf nature ^xolitstvely> not by I'd'Wara^" 

Lotig argttments are ehtei^d illio by the comittidntatbrs who Wrote the 
ddn^hyn^tamehana^hhdshyti at^d the Tatlvra^ha'A^kidf, to di^ljrbVtd God^s eitisteiit^. 
At the satne time, neithei" Yijnfttia Bhikshu iier V^chaspatl His'ra Was t thottrngh* 
going BAttkhya* This ii fthown, as to thd fo^kner, b^^ the fact that hd btdved 
strenuously to excuse the me erfor, an he rated it, tf the AyHt^tti he Bt) la^t^ 
eiider«e«. 

The Yoga, avowedly indeed, is theistic; but, dii nttit* bcJrtitiny, Wo fttid this 
elaltti to be futile. The god of the Toga diflfo)*8 iti no res))ect» t>^^f^%» f*^m its 
man or beast. His soul is as incognitiye as a clod ; and his etertial Oi^gato, Which 
treatei) the world, and which is omniscient and otbnijiiotetit, is ati evolutibii from 
nature* In the matter of omnipresence, — or^ rather, all^peryndingness, — he 
possetfdes it, indeed; but so deed evetf Other soul, doWH to tti&t ox 6 tree. 
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the universe, it has issued from the month of Brahmi. He was no 
oonscions composer of it, however : it simply escaped from him like 
an expiration. Thas the S&nkhyas, though main taining that the 
Veda originated from Brahmi, would have it to be authorless. 
And they farther declare, that, often as the universe has been re- 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced without the 
least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form from 
all duration of time.* 

Strange indeed are the teuets that have been enumerated. 
ti^reat labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end 
of proving, that the seal must be regarded as devoid of apprehen* 
sion, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other qualities. For 
it is asked, if apprehension, wiH, and the like, be allowed to soul, 
and these qualities be proved natural to it, what is to transform its 
nature, and how will its liberation be effected ? For, in all the 
.Systems, the absence of apprehension, will, &c. is held to be neces- 
sary to the state of emancipation ; the dread of apprehension, will^ 

pravachana''hhdHhya, pp. 181, 182. "'The Vedaa are not eternal, since there is scripture 
for their origlnatedness.' There being the scripture. 'He, Brahmd performed 
austerity, find from hin^ so doing, the three Yedas were produced,' the Vedas are 
not from etemifcy. This is the sense.'' 

The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnkhya'pravachanaf Book Y., is herein included. 

Still the Sinkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were composed by 

Brahma, ^f q^ql^f^c^pfl^ ^t^^ ^^51^1^: ^fFRf>I#?T^: 

NO N0>0 

5ri<«il<M4^ qq ^PF^: y*i^ircj;^q wf^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ffwrr: i 
cwr ^ ^: I dWdw ^^ ^c!^ f^rr^cwa^ ^^^^ ^ifs^ftfcr i 

Ihid,, pp. 182, 183. ** Not from the mere fact of i^< being uttered by. a person, c€m 
one say there is producedness of a thing by that person ; since it is not the wont to 
spefbk of the respiration of deep sleep as the prodaction of a person : bat, by reason of 
its production conscioosly, a thing is said to he produced by a person. The Vedas, how- 
ever, just like an expiration, and by virtue of desert of souls, issue, spontaneously, 
from Brahmd, without ever being consciously produced by him. Hence they are 
not productions of a person. And thus the scripture : ' This, which is the Rig-v^Ui 
is the Nation of that great being.' *' 

The last extract, if folly given, would be seen to recite the other divisions of 
Veda, the Yajush, &c. 

In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the paragraph to which this 

note is attached, we read : t^f5[3?cTR[|<t<4lIi| ^ ^fSt^lR^^ 



sao^ 



^[f&l I Ibid., p. 182. <VAnd the texts o/ 8mp^t£rd declaratory of the etemalness 

al collocation has n< 
he universe^^ 
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of the Vedas signify, that the coarse of thevr nniform'ver&al collocation has noYer 
been departed from at the times of the several renovatioiM of the universe ^^ 
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&c. being snch, that all manner of wretchedness i^ believed to 
ensae, where they subsist. To be released from misery is, of course, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretch ednesp, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest ; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sankhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons- 
trated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* We have seen what extraordinary 
things they have enunciated. It js a long way that they have 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having once 
over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mim4n?£, as it is of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus : and I do not purpose to examine it 
as touching these heads. Its points which are here especially 
deserving of mention are as follows. First, it repudiatps the 

Ihid., pp. 14, 15. " Bondage, in this system^ is connection with misery. This 
bondage is not natural to the sonl, in the way about to be explained ; since it oannot 
reasonably be supposed, that they who are directed can carry out, or perform, the 
instructions of the Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is 
naturally bound. For fire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it." 

These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sdnkhya'pravachana^ Book I. 

What is meant by the term *' natural" will be made manifest by these words, 

which are put into the month of an objector : Jfrf y | '4^ ff^^*^! S^^M I ^ ^i€J^ | 

m\ 5iW72^«T ^mi1%^* ^ff?2f ^qrsq^t^ i wn "^ ^^n^m 

^W I I^+^^^^^^lfrfi'^fjT ^S^^l^^ I -^^^'^M P- 16- " But we see the elimination 

even of that which is natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth 
is removed by dyeinjf ; or, again, the germinative p(»wer of a seed, though natural, 
is destroyed by fire." 

As whiteness, a quq-lity of white cloth, Is here s^id to be natural to such cloth j sp, 
if cogniticn, will^ happiness, misery, &o. were supposed to be qualities of the scul, — 
as the Naiydyikas assert they are, — they wonld be called natural to it, in the termir 
nology of the Sdnkhya. On this point the SAnkhyas assail the NaiyAyikas ; as might 
be shown by adduction of texts, if it were necessary to adduce them* 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so must 
there be of cogniticn likewise j it being itself a misery, and crmpouhded of the 
three gunas. See the note at p. 17 ; and a passage cited at p. 39, which implies that, 
if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul ; a loss would be sustained in libera- 
tion — when it must be parted with,— and liberaticn, would bono supreme aim of the 
soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as cognition. See, further, what 
is said at p. 25, on the notion of liberation compjon to all the Systems. 
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idea of God ; and, in the second place^ it contends, that the Veda 
was originated by no one, but has always existed. The injunc- 
tions, inhibitions, and good and evil fruits of works rehearsed in it, 
are held, indeed, to be true. Bat the accounts of the divinities, 
given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* and to have been 
written solely for the purpose of magnifying works. With regard 
to this matter, the surprising notions about to be noted are pro- 
fessed. It is recordedi in the Veda, that Elysium is obteined by 
sacrifice. And a sacrificial observance consists in offering, in fire, 
clarified butter, flesh, &c., to Indra, Varuna, Agni, and other 
divinities ; with the recitation and intonation of hymns of praise 
from the Veda, and laudation of the exploits and virtues of the 
aforesaid divinities. Now, the Mim&nsakas, assert that Indra and 
thdse other divinities have no existence whatever, and that the 
prowess ascribed to them is entirely fictitious. Nevertheless, there 
is such a wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, 
in their name, after the manner prescribed by the Veda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The NaiyAyikas and Vais'eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctrines, as follows.t They believe in a God, described as one, 

Sf^ f Fit ^Cq^tf^T cT?r ^ft^WW^ ^K"|*( I Bhdtta^di'pihd, MS., ninth 

chapter, seootid quarter, topic of Devoid, '* Therefore it is not, by any means, 
to be acknowledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; bat he 
is to he regarded o» a mere verbal expression of the Veda. As for the thing 
signified by that e»preBition^ it is held to be, according to the expression, some sen- 
tient being, or insentient object, — not endowed, however, with a figure, &e., 
t. «., fnirely ru>tionaL But, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on him, 
in picturing to oneself the unreal as real, is to he ohserved. Such is the gist 
of the doctrine of Jaimini, here considered. But, by the very repetition of this 
lUisphemy, my tongue contracts defilement,~from which the remembrance of Bari 
is the only safeguard.'* 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing ^' an embodied 

form and so forth," are indicated as follows ! ^'^cTT I^IT^^^t 5lt^5?I ^IRT 
ff^qlcT 54^^IC| *^ I B'dstra'dtpikd ; the manuscript not at hand for reference^ 

** A god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a saerifee, is satisfied and becomes 
auspicious.*' 

Constantly to the MfmftnsA theory, works are instinct with an inherent potency 
for desert; and, though the devotee may be convinced, that the gods are purely 
chimerical, Hlminsakas believe, that he derives virtue, as it were magically, from 
adoring them. 

t Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be verified by a heedful 
perusal of the Bhdshd'parichihheda. It has been translated into English by Dr. 
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oternal, immutable, without form, pervading everything, all-power- 
ful, omniscient, f ramer of the universe, lord of all, and bestower of 
the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, which souls 
have always existed. In order towards this bestowal. He fashions 
the world out of its material cause, and preserves the world, governs 
it, and brings it to a termination. The followers of the two 
systems just named maintain, that some of the constituents of the 
world had no beginning, and that others among them had. Of the 
former category are the origiuary atoms of earth, water, lire, and 
air,*as well as ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the 
minutest portion of earth, or the like; invisible to the eye, in- 
taogible to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; 
and it is iocapable of further divisiou. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaueously, from eternity. From the aggregation of 
atoms results whatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth aud water, for 
example; aud hence such things had a beginning, and are also 
liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehension, will, activity, 
happiness, misery, virtue, vice, aud other qualities ; and they are 
eternal aud innumerable, and distinct from the body, the senses, 
aud the mind. Further, they are all-pervading. It is only so much 
of the soul as dwells in the body, that can see, hear, apprehend, 
will, &c. ; and yet the psychical essence is not limited by the body, 
but is diffused everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, 
the Naiydyikas and Vais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 
sively identifies with the body, &c., and that, consequently, to it 
all wretchedness adheres, and that solely through right appre- 
hension can it escape therefrom, and attain emancipation. In the 
two systems under notice, the Veda is believed to have God ior its 
author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Veddnta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. There 
are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser moment, which 
demand no mention on the present occasion, 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not girded 
his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily discern, 
that, since these systems disagree among themselves, they cannot 
all be true. When one man calls a thing black, and another man 
calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of them is in the wrong. 
There are some people who labour hard to make out, that there is 



Boer, in the ninth volume of the Bihliotheea Indica. The reader may profitably 
compare with it Dr. J. K. Ballantyne's translation of the Tarhuangraha, as far as 
it goes. But both these works must be used critically. 

*No one of the Six Systems entertains correct ideas of spiritual substance. 
Material properties are attributed to it by all of them. For instance, they ascribe 
dimension to the soul; and they further speak of it as actually touching matter. 
Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use such language as that, 
though diffused everywhere, it is in contact with a jar in the place where the jar is, 
aud not elsewhere. 
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no discordaocy among the Six Systems, Let them only look into 
the fandamental aphorisms of thbse systems, and they will see, 
that the views laid down in one set are, in another set, repeatedly 
broagbt forward and refuted. S'ankara A'chdrya and others even 
go the length of reviliug those who deviate tiom tbemselves in 
doctrine. For instance, S^ankai-a stigmatizes a Naiy^y ika as a bull, 
sans horns and tail.* 

tjpay, is this a token of unauimity ? Even without separate 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, it becomes 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that their 
atithors, the Kishis, like ourselves, were not infallible. When, how- 
ever, each of these systems is examined by itself, as concerns its 
dogmas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. 



* In his commentary on the Btihad AWaiiyaka Ujpanitihad. 

Vijnana Bhikshu writes thus, of the Ved^ntins: 3IP^rf«T«RHr ^ff^cT^^F^ 

Pdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttikqy MS.,/oZ. 80, verso, ** The false doctrines of the modem 
V^edautio^, so self-styled, maintaining that the world is unreal, as being in accord 
with the views of the inhdBls, should be avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation." 
Vijudna, who lived centuries ago, meant, by ""modern Vedkutius, so self-styled," 
S'aukara A'charya and his sciiool. These he looked upon as innovators with respect 
to the Yed^ota notions he himself professed; which, aright or amiss» he considered 
as much more ancient, and as alone genuine. 

The same writer again says : ftpST fflS^I«|filHt%f^d^H^I^PTT^ ^^- 

^cTrm^ clVqq^rar l Sanhhyapravachana-hhashyayv- lO?. "For the rest, 

by the canon * The idea of the falsity of all is infidelity,' they who account virtue 
^c, to be false, like a dream, are, verily, a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the 
term * illusory,' argue the world to be sprung from nescience." 

It is the AmarO'kos'a which Vijn&na here quotes from. 

S'ankara A'chdrya, moreover, owns, that the founders 'of the philosophies were 

not at unity among themselves: a%5fl{|rc«Iff^WcTHWfq St^f^r^Tt 

^fq^Jf^^cRfl^^t^r TOTtftRfciql^^Ifci; I -For mutual opposition 

is seen between Kapila, Kanabhuk, and other authors of systems, whose greatness is 
conceded to be notorious." 

This passage, which occurs in S'ankara's commentary on the BraTima-siifra, is 
cited by the Reverend Professor Banerjea, in his valuable Dialogues on the Hindtt 
thilosopliAj J p. 18. 

Very diiferent, in their sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writers of 
bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endeavours to reconcile 
tiie irreconcilable. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

An Examination of the Sdnhhya Doctrines (1) of the Non-existence 
of God^ as concurrent with the Belief in Virtiw, Vice, and their 
Fruits ; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having had no 
Conscious Author, and as being irrecusably authoritative. 

How great is the error of the Sdukhya in denyiug the exist- 
ence of God ! On all sides of us, in this Kosmos, countless and 
manifest are the tokens, from which it is certain, that some most 
mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with design.^ 
Any effort directed to an end h&s, self-e video tly, mind for its 
author; for only he who knows that a particular end will be 
accomplished by a given act, will engage in such an act with a 
view to such an end. We are, therefore, sure, that he who does 
this act possesses consciousness ; and such a one is called an intel- 
ligent being. Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we are 
certified that it is intended for a certain end, there is no room for 
doubt that an intelligent being has had to do with it. To give an 
example : I find, somewhere, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a 
meal for four men, and as much as they would require of pulse, 
rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate 
vessels, and a fireplace, and the ground clean round about. Would 
any sceptic, I demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requi- 
sites aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary purposes, 
or whether they collected together spontaneously and fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the ari-angement 
of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether it was 
made by some one, and in order to measure time. Similarly, I 
maintain, that this world is full of innumerable things, analogous 
in character to those above mentioned, on scrutinizing which it 
becomes certain, that they were made for such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing, — 
that is, not an aggregate made up of many and heterogeneous 
parts, jointly indicating a distinct final cause, — though it be 
capable of producing a certain end, still the doubt may arise con- 
cerning it^ whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or two 
sticks. They may serve for cooking; and yet I do not know, for 
certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. It may be, that 
they dropped accidentally from off somebody^s head. As they would 

* The dominant argument urged, in defence of the existence of God, by the 
theistical schools of Hindu philosophy, is, that the earth, the sprout, &o. must be 
referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are effects; according to the maxim, that 
'• every effect implies an agent, lis a jar, for instance." Those schools, and likewise 
the generality of Hindus, are, however, but little conversant with the theological 
argument, the subject of a portion of the present chapter. 
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an&wer for cooking, so they would answer for other ends as well. 
I might drive off a dog with them; or 1 might turn them to 
account as stakes. No one can say, with perfect positiveness, for 
what particular end, out of these and others^ those sticks were 
designed. Jiut, when I see together a fagot, and water, and pulse, 
aud meal, &c. &c., no hesitation pos&esses me, but certainty, that 
those appliances are for cooking. Aud the ground of this certainty 
is, tbat each of them bears a share in cooking : and it is out of 
questiuu,that all those heterogeueuus articles, concurring to one end, 
could never have cume together casually, each in its due measure 
and appropriate place, but must have been assembled by an intelli- 
gent beiug, aud with design. Now, there are, in tbis world unnum- 
bered things which, not being single and iucomposite, accomplish 
lixed ends. Had they been isolated, it would have been hard to 
say whether their ends were not the result of mere, chance. But 
these things are compounded of numerous constituents, gross and 
subtile ; each of which is necessary, in its proportion, to bring about 
the end, and is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, 
aud is coustituted oi proper material : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron are of iron; and it is similar as to those that 
should be of brass, of porcelain, aud of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this world, which 
we of India did not heretofore thoroughly understand, yet the learned 
of Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, deep iuvestigation, persistent 
industry, aud the help of various instruments, have so explored the 
fabric of the body and of vegetable products, the earth, celestial 
system, aud the nature, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, 
&c. &c., that he who reads the books written by those men, gains 
an almost supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every hand 
innumerable evidences of the inscrutible power and exquisite skill of 
God. Even in the human eye we perceive an amazing and inde- 
scribable workmanship. Between the structure of the eye and that 
of the telescope there is some resemblance ; only that the telescope 
is far inferior to the eye in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, 
that everything seen by the eye must have its image reflected on 
the retina ; and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with astonish- 
ment. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are so disposed, 
aud are made of such substance, as that the desired end should be 
accomplished. Again, the eye has several internal departments ; and 
so minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save with the assist- 
ance of the microscope. But all these constituent portions are 
constructed, aud adjusted, and proportioned, agreeably to a fixed 
rule. As for the marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for look- 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the light is more or less ; and 
the peculiar conformation of tbat organ in birds, fishes, and other 
animals, fitted to enable them to see objects according to their 
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several circumstances; and many other particulars relatinpf to the 
eye ; if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be 
compelled to devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, 
if, on, seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with them, 
why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural objects 
such as have been spoken of, that they had a Maker ? For, the 
same reasons that conclude an agent in the former case, present 
themselves in the latter. If any one says, that, in the alleged 
instance of culinary ingredients, he has assurance of an agent, 
whereas he has none as regards the Maker of the world, I reply, 
that the reason is simply this : because of pride, he dislikes that 
the existence of God should be proved ; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate on the subject, and so he 
arrives at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as follows :* 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a watch, 
and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the ground that we 
have seen people making watches : but we have never seen any 
one making the world : and therefore we do not own that it has a 
Maker. My reply is : let a man of this country never have seen 
any one making a watch, and let it be, that no one here could 
make one : nevertheless, if a watch were to be shown to him, and 
if he were to reflect on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the 
end of each, would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some 
very ingenious artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, what I 
have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, in 
due quantities and in fitting positions,have been collected together, 
every one of which, in its proportion, is indispensable to a certain 
end. For reason teaches, that it is impossible they could have 
been got together so systematically, but for the intervention of an 
intelligent agent. 

The word " nature,'* t with some unthinking people, is 
regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed ; as wheat 
grows from wheat. To such persons I address a question: This 
''nature^ not being an intelligent thing, endowed with under- 
standing, will, and other qualities, how can it effect that in which 

» Wliafc is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost too 
frivolous to merit refutation. At the same time, it correctly represents the crudi- 
ties which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a 
smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single white man, 
"one Hume," who rejected Christianity. The North-Western Provinces and the 
West of India are here especially referred to. 

t This is not the SAnkhya ** nature," pralriti, but our own polysemantic 
'* nature," so very imperfectly apprehended by the sciolipts spoken of in the last note. 
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tokens of the operation of nnderstanding and design are distinctly 
manifest ? Those who talk thns about nature plainly give proof, 
that tihey have not caught sight of the strong point of my argument, 
which is in this, that, on examining a body, or other similar thing, 
it clearly appears, that it wels made for certain ends, and that it 
exhibit*^, as contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great 
skill and foretho^gh^. Further, it is indubitable that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact consider- 
ation of many components befitting it, is impossible but to an intel- 
ligent beingr. An intelligent Maker is, therefore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can nature 
resolve on a particular act, and is it conscious that, by doing so 
and so, a certain end will be brought about? If it can do thus, it 
is proved to be God ; and then I and my opponent differ only about 
names. If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing 
inanimate and devoid of understanding, it. cannot produce the effects 
which my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little 
closely, he will see, that, though we may allow air to possess the 
natnre of raising dust from one spot and depositinsr it in another, 
yet it would never enter the mind, that the air should of itself rear 
a sumptuous house, or that fire should of itself cook pulse, bread, 
and vegetables. 

Now, observe the extraordinary position of the Sankhyas. 
They allege, that natnre, for the sake of soul, engages in various 
works; and, by way of proving this point, they adduce the 
example of milk, which, though inanimate, with a view to the 
sustenance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, in the udder 
of the cow.''*' But this is bringing forward one thing insuscep- 
tible of proof in order to ratify another thing of the same 
character. For, as I have before shown, the doing anything 
for an end can be predicated of none but an intelligent being. 
When a man hardens his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, 
how blind he grows ! The Sdnkhyas, for instance, have converted 
into instruments for disproving the existence of God, that very 
thing which is an irrefragable testimony to the contrary. For the 
fact of milk, being produced in the cow's udder for the sake of the 
calf, and countless other such things, go to prove, that God exists, 
and that all these are His works : but the Sdnkhyas use them to 
prove, that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 
an end, has for its author that which possesses no sentience, — 
nature. 

Tattwa-lcaumu(Ji , p. 52. *' An insentient-, thing also is seen actinpf for an end. For 
example, insentient milk exerts itself for the nurtore of the calf." 

Ydchaspati Mis'ra thus writes in his annotations on the fifty^-seventh couplet of 
the 84n,\'hya-1ciirik4f 
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A^ain^ a mosfc egregious error of the S&nkhyaa is seen in this, 
that, although they deny God, yet they believe in virtue, vice, and 
their fruits^ and impose upon men^s shoulders the yoke of multi-, 
farious ceremonies, repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita- 
tion, &c. &c. * One would indeed suppose that Grod must be the 
root, and the chief and first thing, iu all religions. Except for 
God, who is there to enact commands and prohibitions ? And how 
can there be an Elysium, or a Hell ? For who is there to award 
the need of good works, or the penalty o£ evil ? The truth is, that 
all the originators of Sdstras, in this country, mistake in common 
in this, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtue and 
vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone : — God has enjoined 
virtue, and forbidden vice ; and hence, being pleased with the 
obedient. He confers happiness upon them, and, by reason of His 
equity, visits punishment upon such as disobey His laws. Oblivi- 
ous of this, the authors of the Systems by degrees came to regard 
works, like seed, for instance, as possessing a natural power of 
bringing forth fruit. This error is not so patent in the Naiydyikas 
and some others ; but it is most conspicuous in the S&nkhya and 
Mim&ns& schemes, which even go the length of inculcating, that 
works can, of themselves, account for the production of the uni- 
verse, and that there is, therefore, no need of supposing an intelli- 
gent Author of it.t To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the Sinkhyas con- 
cerning the Veda ! At the beginning of each universal reno- 

* 'S^Fpi ^r??flfoff^dch*l??rSH^ I Thirty.fifth aphorism of the Sanfc?ii/a- 

pravaehana, Book III. ; in the Sdnhhya-praoachana-hhashya, p. 142. " One's duty is 
performance of the works enjoined for one's stage of life." 

See the note at p* 21. 

t Vijn4na Bhikshu thus introduces the second aphorism of the Sdnkhya-prava* 

chana. Book V. : l^fftl^ftfcT ^^tK ^ ^ftT^^ ^FWR^S^cT^I cTfc^- 

^ftfcT ^ q^Tff^J'^cn^ f^TO^R^fcl I Sdnkhya-pravaehana-'hhdshy a, p. 170. 

'* That which was asserted, viz.^ that I's'wara cannot be proved to exist, will not 
stand ; since he is proved to exist, by the fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit 
of works. They who object as above are refuted in what follows,*^ 

The aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated : ^^^rf^ffgcf ^FfH?! 4kHM^^^7"- 

Ibid,, pp. 170, 171. ** It is not proper to say that, in a cause superintended by 
I's'wara, there takes place an evolution which is the fruit of works ; since the pro - 
duction of fruit may be accounted for, \oithout the superintendence of Vs'wara, by 
works alone* which are granted, in all the Systems^ to he necessary /or the production 
of effects. Such is the sense." 

8 
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vation, it is emitted, they say, from the month of Brahma. Bat 
he is not its composer ; for he does not consoiously frame it : is 
only proceeds from his throat, .like an expiration. Against 
this I have to say, that no book can be originated that it 
not made knowingly. In estabb'shing the existence of God, I have 
said, that, on seeing materials for cooking we are clear, that 
all the yarions articles are for the end of cooking; and it is, 
farther, certain, that they were accumulated by some one. Just 
so, on observing, in a book, the apt ordonnance of its sentences, 
words, and letters, and its orderly construction, it becomes certain, 
that this ordonnance and this construction have, for their end, the 
expression of certain ideas, and hence, that some one wittingly 
assembled, as we find them, the letters, words, and sentences 
adverted to. For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give 
expression to certain ideas. But it is manifest, that this desire, and 
the collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expression, are 
not the work of inert elements of language : since none but a con- 
scious agent could design, and no other could determine, such an 
arrangement as I have spoken of. If the Veda was not devised by 
a conscious agent, how can it lay down injunctions and prohibi- 
tions ? And how can it inform us touching the fruit of good and 
evil works ? Even a child can understand, that, to give an order, 
or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not that which is destitute of 
it. Therefore, for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, 
to come together of their own accord, and to command, or the like, 
is impossible. 



CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Sdnhhya Dogma, that Nature is the Material 
Cause of the World. 

The Sdnkhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me altoge- 
ther unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of atoms 
maintained in the Nydya and the Vais'eshika. I do not mean, 
that these systems are right in arguing, that the world is compos- 
ed of eternal atoms : for I do not hold, that anything, God except- 
ed, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite irrelatively to any mate- 
rial cause, God created all things by His inscrutable might. What 
I here intend is, that, if one does not accept the belief, that the 
world was originated without a material cause, there is, to my 
thinking, no view left for him, more congruous with reason, than 
that which deduces the worM from atoms. But what argument of 
reason is there for the proof of nature, and the great principle, 
and the organ of self-consciousness, &c. ? The Sinkhyas assert^ 
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that happiness^ misery, and insensibility inhere in everything* 
in the universe ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to be that which possesses 
those qualities: and such is nature.f But this is not correct: 
for happiness, misery, and iusensibility do not inhere in external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and reside in it 
alone : as I shall prove presently. The truth is, that external 
objects may become the cause, to an intelligent being, of happiness, 

^|g[xldl| I Sdnkhya-saraf'MiS.y fol, 11, recto. ^* Since, in like manner as we 

are wont to speak of jar-colour, so, also, we are wont to speak of woman-pleasure, 
sandal-pleasure, &c., it is proper to suppose, that pleasure and the like inhere in 
objects." 

Vijn&na is here a victim to phraseology on which, plainly enough, he did not • 
reflect with sufficient attention. For *' jar-colour" means ** the colour of a jar ;" 
whereas '* sandal-pleasure" means ''* the pleasure derived from the use of sandal." 
Such fallacies are far from uncommon among the pandits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit ia just a trifle ad synesim. 

Offf^^xIT? I Sdnhhya'pravachana'hhdshya, p. 88. " And it has been said, that 

happiness and so forth just like colour, &c,, are properties of a jar and the like 
also J since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery, ^c, for properties, is the 
material cause of all other effects." 

NO O >0 NO 

Tattwa-lcaumvdt, p. 24. ** An effect is seen to be made up of the qualities of its cause. 
For instance, cloth and the like are made up of their qualities, thread, &c. In like 
sort, also such an effect as the great principle, i. e., intellect^ composed of happiness, 
, misery, and insensibility, should be considered (w made up of happiness, misery, and 
insensibility, {^purteoances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility, namely, nature, the unmanifested, is established for them, 
viis., for intellect, ^cJ" 

y^chaspati Mis'ra's language, throughout this passage, is somewhat lax. To 
exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of its cause, 
he oughti in strictness of Eindu terminology, to have said, that an effect is beholden, 
for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, it is a loose mode uf expression, 
to speak of nature as being made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility ; since 
these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as constituting nature's qualities, or 

properties. This latter assertion is shown by what follows : ^i^l^k^^^^cff cT 

>0 NO 

^W^T WVS: ^^^UH^dJ^ HI^Hp4^^#t'1'1^ I 8dnkhya.pravaehana. 

Ihdshya, pp. 88, 89. " As for the phraseology, that the gunas, or components of nature^ 
are made up of happiness, Ac, it is accountable for only by the identity, under one 
aspect^ of a jwoperty and that which is propertied ; as we hear it said, that mind ia 
one with resolve," 
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misery, and so forth ; as fire, on being touched, produces pain. 
Fire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the cause thereof, 
to him who touches it. It is a surprising error of the S&nkhyas, 
that they assign to the outward material world such things as 
apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and so forth, — which are 
qualities of the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence, — and further allege, that, as is the world, so must be 
its material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make the 
soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause to be 
intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelligent, 
they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, are nothing 
but insentient substances.* Such strange entities as these can 
never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakriti, sattwa, rajas, tamaSf buddhi, and 
ahanlcdra be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the Sdn- 
khya, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion, 
and darkness, a Naijdyika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : for 
*' nature," in such a sense, or swabhdva, is one of the classical 
acceptations of the multivocal prakriti. When the apprehensive 
faculties of the soul are in their full vigour, and when the soul is 
calm and unperturbed, it may be said to be in a state of goodness ; 
when agitated, and greatly drawn towards external objects, we 
may speak of it as being id a state of passion ; and, when it is 
stupefied, one may call it dark.t Again, intellect is a quality of 
soul ; and to soul appertains egoism^ also. If we understand, in 
some such way, the words selected, in the Sdnkhya as fundamental 
technicalities, the things denoted by them can be proved to have 
existence ; but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sinkhyas came 
to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under discussion. 
Nevertheless, considering the intellectual peculiarities of the 
pandits, and their method of argumentation, I hazard this conjec- 
ture. There is no question, that the atheistic Sankhya system 
was not primeval in India ; for, though the Manu-sanhitd, the Gitd, 
and other books, in describing the generation of the world, &c., 
countenance the tenets of the Sankhya, yet God likewise is there 
acknowledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to 
me, that the theistic Sdukhya was first elaborated, and the atheistic, 

* ^ ^cf 5iyMcJ4^r^qtS%l^r: I Tatttoa-'lcaumudi, p. 20. 

'* The wholes, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient." 

fThe words goodness, passion, and darkness, Tvith their conj agates, as here 
employed, and elsewhere, must be understood to be technical, and as inexpressive 
substitutes, at best, for the sattwa^ rajasj tamaSj &c. of the Sanskrit. 

X In the Sankhya' huddhi^ intellect, is the organ of cognition ; ahanhdra, that 
of egoism : but, in this place, the Ny&ya view is adopted, that is to say, that 
intellect itself is ocgoition, and that ahanlcdra itself is egoism. 
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by little and little^ at an after-period. The germ of the former 
may have been as follows. It is written in the Veda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, at the time the world was made, *^ He saw," and 
that he said *' I am one : I would become many.'' By these words, 
perception and self -consciousness are implied to have arisen, in 
God, at the beginning of the universe : and perception is intellect; 
and the notion denoted by *'F' is egoism. From this the ancients 
may have concluded, that God, in order to the construction of the 
world, assumed intellect and egoism ;* and thus they may have 
been induced to regard His intellect and egoism as the causes of 
the world. One will here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect 
and egoism the causes of the world, still these are only its 
instrumental causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, 
in the S'inkhya, to be material causes ? The answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true character 
of several things which they been accustomed to treat about. Thus, 
in many cases, as concerns qualities, which are inseparable from 
things qualified, they have brought themselves to think of them as 
independent things possessing qualities. The founders of the 
S&nkhya system, having long been used to call intellect and egoism 
the instrumental causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independent objects, and have ended in making the material causes 
of the world. In attributing to qualities the nature of independent 
objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, in other 
instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, we find, in 
the Purd.nas and other books, accounts of the generation of love, 
wrath, serenity, content, and such like qualities, taken by them- 
. selves, and stories of their nuptials and so forth. The general 
error here animadverted on is not, however, peculiar to the 
Hindus. The old inhabitants of other countries than India were 
not clear of it. In the second and following centuries of the 
Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, and other heretics, as is 

• This conjectore proves to be corroborated by the ensning words of Vijndna 

Bhikshu : ml^f^ ^ l^i^^ ff^^j^rr^ ^^?rq^{^ ^^ cTf^^Ti- 

Rs|c?Hi%tc|4 l*lj^ I Sdnhhya-pravaehana'hhdshyaf p. 50. " Also.in the Veda, by 

the texts * He beheld,' * He saw,* &c., we learn, that, from intellect itself, prodaced at 
the outset of creation, was the creation of all besides itself/' 

'v • Os \ ^O C\ 

Ihid, p. 49. ** And this is an expedient argament on this behalf. Since, in passages 
of the Veda and of the Smritis, such as * May I become many^' * May I be produced,' 
&c., it is set forth J that the creation of the elements and the like is preceded 
Dy egoism as a causey egoism is made ont to be the immediate cause of the creation, 
which creation has an affection of intellect for its mediate canse." 
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evidenced by their writings, made intellect, will, and other qualities 
to possess personality ; and they regarded them as makers of the 
world. The progress in error of the Sinkhyas was, it appears to 
me, somewhat similar to that of the Gnostics. It is evident, that, 
when the people of former ages had quite forgotten the reason 
which first led them to account intellect and egoism to be the 
causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in another 
way, the causes of the world, they likewise changed their ideas 
of the things denoted by the terms intellect and egoism, began to 
look upon them as organs of cognition and egoism, respectively, 
and as unintelligent substances, and, imagining a subtile source 
from which intellect could be evolved, gave that source the 
appellation of nature. Their reason for making nature to consist of 
goodness, passion, and darkness, was, perhaps, that intellect is 
sometimes in a state of goodness, sometimes in a state of passion^ and 
sometimes in a state of darkness ; and hence its cause, nature, must 
be constituted of three ingredients. When, subsequently, they saw, 
that the whole world might be derived from this nature, they conclu- 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sinkhya system sprang up ; the doctrines 
of which, on all points, have it may be, gradually undergone so 
much of alteration, that there is now i^ot a vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended. 



CHAPTER 5. 

Examination of the Sdnkhya Dogma, that Apprehension, Will, 
Activity, Happiness, Misery, and other Qimlities, do not appertain 
to the Soul. 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of the 
internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.* I maintain, that 
Apprehending, willing, doing, &c. are qualities of intelligence. 
That in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent being ; 
and the same is a soul. The Sdnkhya may reply, that, in his 
nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is unendowed with 
apprehension aud other qualities. My answer is, that such a soul 

* The S^nkliyaiB repudiate virtae and vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, and 
style them qualities of the internal organ. Yijn^na Bhikshu, as appears from an 
extract previously adduced, denounces the Yeddntins as Bauddhas, for their doctrine» 
that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. See the citation from the Sdv," 
Ichya'pravachana'hhdshya, at the foot of p. 62. But are not the Sdnkhyas olmozious 
to a similar reproach, for denying, that virtue and vice belong to the soul P 

It may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order fully to take in the present 
chapter, he should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus of the Sdn- 
khya system contained in Chapter 2, and to the passages appended in the foot-notes. 
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cannot, in any wise, be proved to have existence,"'^ or to be sucli a 
one as I have, or as he has. For it is beyond doubt, that we both 
apprehend, and will, and energize, and become happy and miser- 
able ; that is, we have the qualities apprehension, will, activity, &c. 
Nor can our consciousness of these things be illusive :t for there is 
said to be illusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding 
object ; as where, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the notion 
of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. But the 
like of this cannot have place as concerns our consciousness of 
apprehension, will <fec. ; for here a notion and its object are one. 
Apprehension, will, arid the rest are objects ; the consciousness of 
them is the notion : and, in my opinion, they are identical. To 
be sure, when the light reveals a jar, the light is the manif ester, 
and the jar is manifested ; but the light, when we see it, is itself 
alike manifester and manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself 
manifests itself ; for I express, that I have a will of something, 

* Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the adherents o£ the 
Sdnkhya,in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, not insentient, 

as they would fain hare it to be. Witness these words: JJ^fcW^^rf^r^ TO^'f 

5cT ^^ ^"^r "RrS^fh I SdnTchya-pravachana-hhashya, pp. 63, 54. "Nature, the 

great principle, and the rest, are* for another,' i.e., they have for their end the 
experience of happiness and misery and the liberation of what is other than them- 
selves ; inasmuch as they are composite : like a bed, a seat, &o. By this argument^ 
soul, as distinct from nature, and incomplex, is mside out to exist.*^ 

One that experiences ^nd has need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be insenti- 
ent. In what manner the Sjinkhyas go about to show, that the soul is an experi- 
encer, and requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, void of sentience, 
■ will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 

5?rrf§!W?T7t5^^f^5^^TKPI'IH'T^ ^PSq^ II Pdtanjala-hhdshya^MtiJca MS. 

fol. 7. verso. '* As for the consciousnesses ' I am a doer,' * I am happy,* Ac., since, 
being comprehended among: hundreds of misconceptions, such as ' I am fair,' and 
the like, they nre involved in the suspicion of unreliableness, they do not contravene 
the argument adduced to prove the soul devoid of activity, happiness.^ ^c. On the 
contrary, the forementioned argument, corroborated by this and other smfitis, * He 
who beholds all works as done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doer, 
beholds arightt^ disproves those consciousnesses ^ or evinces them to he erroneous,^* 
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From tliis it is plain^ that simaltaneously'^ I both will, and am 
conscious^ or have a notion j of willing ; whereas, if those acts, 
however speculatively two, were two in reality, they could not arise in 
the soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own consciousness 
and my opponent's of our acts of apprehension, will, and other 
qualities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those acts of 
apprehension will, &c., oar consciousness cannot subsist sequestered 
from their objects ; and, therefore, to characterize it as illusive 
would be erroneous; and, this being the case, my soul, or my 
opponent's is not such a thing as he describes to be destitute of 
apprehension, will, and the rest. If the Sinkhya bestows its labour 
in order to the emancipation of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; 
and, besides, it devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save 
himself. But my opponent does not acknowledge this; he 
asserting, that the soul described in the Sdnkhja is, in verity, such 
9S his and mine, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension, 
will, or other qualities. I reply that this is totally at variance with 
all that is rational. 

I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap« 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be illusory, 
A S&nkhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common sense, declares, 
that it is illusory, should take notice of this also, that, if it be 



* Farther proof, not only of the simaltaneoosness, bat of the identity, of 
apprehension and the conscionsness of it, of will and the consoioasness of it, &c., is 
foond in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their natare, thatanperceived 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, caa have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the consoioasness of 
it, for instance, are consecative and distinct, the anther woald propoand these two 
qaestions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
consoioasness of it • and that the two for some time co-exist ? Or do they hold the 
notion, that an act of the will is followed by the conscionsness of it ? 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that — as is expressed in the text— he cannot 
conceive how two qnalities can either arise or remain in the sonl together : and 
herein his opinion is, to some extenti supported by the doctrine of the Naiy^yikas ; 
who contend, that the specific qnalities of the sonl are antagonistic to the length of 

mntually displacing each other. The maxim on the sabject is ^^fc^f^i^M^I^II^ 

NO 

f^Xlf.<1^HI^<^(P||cf 1 Iq order, however, that one sach quality may displace 

so 

another, their theory is, that the displacing quality must remain with the quality 
displaced during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at 
the foot of p. 93. This view the Pandit rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it is not 
consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, addition- 
ally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiydyika idea, which 
supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one moment with will, and then 
subsists without it. What is here called consciousness, — anuhhava^ as it is esteemed 
by the Ny&ya, — is not so, its object having departed : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consoioasness of will, &c., are 
distinct, still it is certain, that they are inseparble ; and that they are so is 
sufficient to show the SAnkhyas, that the definition of mistake, given above, is 
inapplicable to such ca^s of consciousness. 
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proved so^ neither oaa the fact of apprehension^ will^ happiness^ 
misery, &o., be proved ; since, but for consciousness, there is no 
means of establishing their existence. Should it be replied, that 
the consciousness of will, &c. is said to be an illusion only in this 
respect, that its object?, as will, &c , though having existence as 
qualities of one subject, seem to appertain to a different subject, 
that is to say, being qualities of the internal organ, they seem to 
belong to the soul ; I rejoin thus. The Sinkhya says, that the 
consciousness " I^' is an affection of the internal organ alone, and 
that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is 
clear, accordingly, that they appear in their proper subject : and 
how, then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to be so ? As I am aware, the 
mystery of the Sinkhya's fantastic economy consists in this. 
He hold!*, that the consciousness *^ V ip, in fact, an affection 
of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being its 
proper object ; though, by reason of misapprehension, intellect also 
is cognized,^ as identical with the soul. Hence, the consciousness 
" I will/' " I am happy,^^ or the like, taking the soul for its object, 
attributes to it the alien qualities will, happiness, Ac. This 
consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. Further than this limit 
error could not extravagate. Can it be, that the consciousness 
'^ V can refer to another than that which entertains it ? It is 
certain, that, when one who has a consciousness of ^* V uses the 
word " I,^^ ho means his own self ; for there cannot be any other 
word more unmistakably denotingf one's self. If ^' V^ denotes self, 
tell me whether any one but its subject can be that self. It 
appears to me, that a consciousness such as the Sankhya assumes 
has its parallel in a lamp whose light proceeds from another lamp, 
or in the shadow of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object 
of the consciousness " I^' is self ; and that in which there is this 
consciousness is its self : but, in that which is different from itself, 
there is not this consciousness ; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankhya will say, that I, their opponent, who 
hold, with the Naiydyikas, that the notion " I'' is a quality of the 
soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for the soul to identify 
things other than itself with itself; inasmuch as all men who lack 
right apprehension erroneously consider the body, &c., which are 

5y^I^q^\q?3 nfh^F^ 'THlflM^ I Patanjalalfidshya-i'drttilca, MS.; fol, 

87, recto. " Ajid, in the consciousness 'I' of ordinary people, who lack right 
apprehension^ infcellecfc also, i. e., besides soul, is, of necessity, cognized; for there is 
no ground for the supposition^ that the defect cf the irapreasicn of anbeginning 
misapprehension is, in the ease of this consciousness, doharredt or hecomes inoperative,^* 
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distinct from the soul, to be tbemselves ; f or^ if they did not so 
consider, they would not speak of themselves as being dark, or 
fair, as is conceded by the Naiydyikas also : and thus it is decided, 
that the consciousness '^I" may take cognizance of an alien object. 
I reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their bodies, 
&c. to be their souls; and the fact, that they say " 1 am fair,'^ or 
" I am dark," -does not prove that they so take them. This shall 
be shown, when I come to consider the Nydya and Vais'eshika 
systems. Even if I granted, that some men thus misconceive, still 
such a mistake would not be one of perception, .but one of 
inference. If it be said, that it is from using his eyes, that a man 
calls himself dark, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a 
perception ; I have to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed 
sees it to be dark or fair : yet the notion '' This dark body, or fair, 
is myself" is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition " I" cannot have for its object either the 
body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that men 
apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate cognition 
" I ;" and that, as, by means of their eyes, and other organs of 
sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely so do they cognize 
their bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in the 
body, cognitions of happiness, misery, &c. arise in the soul, they 
infer, and wrongly, that the body is the soul. Thus, then, it is 
certain, that their error is not of immediate cognition, but 
inferential. They reason, that, since the soul receives happiness 
and misery through the medium of the body, the body is self. The 
consciousness '^ I" is an immediate cognition ; but it cannot have 
the body for its object. Again, the body or the like is cognised 
by means of the eyes, or other organs of sense ; but those organs 
cannot have the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, not the work of 
perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that the immediate 
cognition *^ I" can have no other object than self. And, just as it 
cannot have an object different from itself, so the qualities will, 
happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot appear, in immediate 
cognition, as located in another. For I have already said, that 
will and other like qualities are their own manifesters. They 
must appear where they reside : and how can they appear elsewhere ? 
Moreover, since the consciousness ^^ I" can have only itself for 
object, how can the will, happiness, &c. which seem to belong to 
another, be the objects of such a consciousness as " I will," &c.? 

But the Sankhyas, though they deny cognition and other 
qualities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither cognizes, nor wills, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Why, then, 
their philosophy, and all their toil to liberate the soul? This 
objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 
regard cognition, &c, as qualities of the soul, they maintain, that 
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in some sort, experiences cognition, will, and so oh. To arrive at 
this conclusion, they speculate as follows. Cognition, &c., which 
they call affections of the internal organ, are reflected in the soul ; 
and these reflexions^ of cognition and so forth are supposed to be 
experiences of cognition, <&c. : a distinction being taken between 
the two classes, in this way the soul becomes an experiencer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience of cognition 
being itself a cognition, the soul may be said to cognize* But the 
experiences of will, happiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the 
Sankhya system, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is happy and miserable, but 
only that it is the experiencer of will, happmess, and misery ; 
though,occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and misery are found 
spoken of as happiness and misery, instead of experiences, of them. 
Those experiences are, however, pronounced to be unreal; for an 
experience of this sort, while the reflexion of an affection . of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that organ, precisely 
as its affections are, and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed 
unreal, it is not meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does 
not inhere in the soul, and that it is incapaple of producing any 
change in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red 
rose : where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought, that 
the colour reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, the 
soul cannot be an experiencer in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an experience, a change really 
takes place in his soul. This would be the case, the b&nkhyas 
admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul ; as they are regarded by the Naiy^yikas, 
whose dogma on thia point, as making the soul changeable, the 
Sankhyas arraign as unsound. On the Sankhya ground, theu, that 
the reflexions in question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, by reason of them, become an experiencer. 
Nevertheless, the Sinkhyas, strange to tell, for all that they say 
these reflexions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, &c. In tbis 
there is a plain contradiction in terms ; for it amounts to an 
assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul has experience. The 
following remarks will enable us to understand how the Sdnkhyas 
came to entangle themselves in such an incongruity. 

Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the notions of the 
so-called Hindu philosophers about things metaphysical and physical. 
Whatever two things these schemers see to be in relation, they 
must straightway ascertain the species of that relation. For 

* The European reader must be constantly on his guard against supposing, that 
by reflexions, the S&nkhyas mean, figuratively impressions made in the essence of 
the 8oul. What the 8&nkhyas do mean will be seen from the present chapter, and 
from the seooud, with the notes attached to the latttr* 
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instance, after laying down the proposition, that, wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, the first step to be taken, towards completing the 
proposition, is,they say, to ascertain the relation that subsists between 
the smoke and the place of its appearance. So, likewise, the relation 
of the fire to the site it occupies must be ascertained. And it is only 
by these relations, that the smoke is b. token, and the fire that 
which is betokened.^ The two relations here instanced are of the 
same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed necessary to 
determine the relation between a qu^ality and that to whieh it 
belongs, and between a whole and iis component elements, &c. &c. 
The evil that has sprang from thus theorizing is, that the pandits 
came to look upon relations, sanyoga, samavdyayf &c., as real 
objective entities, as having existence apart from the objects they 
connect, and were led to sunder things further than it is reason- 
able to sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiyiyikas, sabstance 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as origin- 
ated substances are not produced, they affirm, until after the 
production of those substances themselves. Take a jar, for 
example. During the first moment of its production, it is 
devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, as colour, 
smell, taste, and tangibility. In the second moment it becomes 
endowed with them.' Again, the Naiydyikas contend, that 
a whole is a different thing from the mere sum of its parts. 
By the joining together of the parts a new entity is generated 
in the whole which results :% as has been remarked, it has, for 

• Sach relations are called, respectively, hefutdvachchhedaka and sadhyaidvach- 
chheda^ca ; or ** the determinator of tokenness, ** and ** ths determinator of betoken- 
ediiess.^' 

t Sanyo ja, one of the four and twenty qualities of the NyAya, is contact, tli3 
mutual touching of two substances. Only, as mentioned in the text, it is an entity, 
and has existence irrespectively of the substances to which it belongs. Moreover, 
it is destroyed by vihhdga ^'separation"; which also is a quality. But, as a cause 
must exist prior to its effect, separation, before perfoiming its destructive oflBoe, is 
fabled to coexist with contact for a single moment. 

Samatdya, like sanyoga, is, in the first place, an entity. It is the relation 
between substance and quality, between a whole and its parts, &o, &q. It is eternal ; 
so that, though the thiugs which it stands between perish, itself remains. Numeri- 
cally, it is one j and thus it is the same samavdya that connects a jar and its colour 
in India, and another jar and its colour in Europe ; and that connected Adam's soul 
with its qualities, and that connects the reader's with its own. As the reason for 
maintaining its unity, the Naijdyikas simply refer to the lex parcimonice, and leave 
common sense altogether out of the question. It is useless to try to translate 
aamavdya, Colebrooke substitutes " aggregation, or intimate and constant relation ;*' 
Dr. J. JB. Ballantyne, ** intimate union," ** inherence," " coinherence," '* ooinhesion." 

J It was a favourite pleasantry of a late most celebrated Naiy&yika pandit at 
Benares, that, in rigid accordance with his system, en receiving back from a gold- 
smith ornaments wrought from metal furnished to him, it would be quite just to 
demand double weight j that of the original gold, and, again, as much in ornaments. 

For it is not held, that, on the production of a whole, the parts oonourring to it 
are annihilated. 
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a single moment, no qualities/ whereas its parts have ; and it 
resides in its parts by the relation styled samavdya. It is because 
a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that the 
Naiyayikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens fire, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation it does so. 
For, as smoke is said to reside in a place by the relation of sanyoga, 
so it is said to reside in its parts by the relation of samavdya. 
Therefore, by simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, one is apt to mislead; since smoke, besides residing^ in a 
given place, resides, by the relation of samavdya, in iti^ own parts, 
where fire is not. 

We have mow learnt how the Naiyiyikas, by transmuting 
relations into entities, and interposing these entities between things 
correlated, dissever what in nature we find most closely allied. 
Accordingly, these philosophers, though they profess to believe 
cognition, &c. to be qualities of the soul, are seen — when we come 
to understand how they speak of qualities and substance — to make 
them extrinsic to it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in 
their character of qualities to belong to the soul by the relation 
of samavdya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence ; t ^^^ 7^^ the Ny&ya, on the 

It is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes, that the Naiyayi- 
kas are designated as asaihdryavddine, in contradistinction from the S&nkhyas 
and Ved&ntina, who are termed satJcdry aid dins ; the former holding, that an effect 
is non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an effect has 
existence, in its material cause, antecedently to its manifestation, or eduction, 
ahhivyaJcti. Hence, the Sankhyas do not hold, that a property and its substrate* 
dharma and dharmin, are altogether alien to each other. In one sense, it is true, 
they are taken as different; but, in another sense, they are reputed one. The reader 
will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, the expression dharma-dharmy 
abheddt, '* because of the non-difference of a property and that which is propertied." 

In this case, the Sdokhyas and the Yed&ntins approve themselves nearer to 
rationality than the Naiyayikas : but the case is rare of its kind. 

* The reason assigned is this. Every effect must have three causes, the sant' 
avdyi, asamavdyiy and nimitta. A jar, when produced^ is considered to be a new 
eutity ; and the same view is taken of its qualities. Of the jar, its parts are the 
8amavdyi$ cause; the contact of those parts, its asamavdyi j aod the potter and his 
ioiplements, its nimitta. Of the qualities of the jar, itself is the samavdyi ; and 
the qualities of the parts of the jar, are the asamavdyi of those qualities. Their 
nimitta is as before. As every cause must precede its effect, the jar, a cause of its 
owa qualities, must exist previously to the production cf its qualities. 

A very recent authority^ of most respectable weight, speaks thus of the 
three Naiydyika causes : *' It is commonly understood, that the Ny&ya philo- 
sophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or inherent, non-substan- 
tial or exterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
operative cause." Professor Banerjea^s Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy , p. 127. 

t Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiyayikas repute substance the 
Sam^avdyi cause of its qualities, — as was said in the last note, — they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-f our qualities) they 
include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, &c-, as real entities. Oi 
these also the eubBtance in which they reside is the somavdyi oaufie } and they 
cannot, with any propriety, be said to be intnnsio to gaoh substance. 
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point immediately nnder discussion^ is much nearer to the truth 
than the IS^nkhya and the Yedauta* 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a transition 
to a much graver error- If the soul, ask the Saukhyas, may 
become a cognizer &c., from possessing cognition &c. by the 
relation of samavdya, why may it not become so from possessing 
cognition and so forth by any other relation ? That the soul 
becomes tbus possessed by the relation of samavdya, they refuse to 
admit ; since the admission would imply a change in the soul's 
naci?re. Still, studious to make out the soul a cognizer &c., or 
else an expenencer of cognition &c., they proceed in this wise. 
The reflexions of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. are 
experiences of tbem, severally. These reflexions, or experiences, 
rest upon the soul. To tbe Siukhyas au alternative is here, they 
think, presented. They allow themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cognizes, wills, &c., in tbe afEections of the internal organ, cogni- 
tion, will, &c., which are connected with the soul by the relation 
of reflexion ; or to suppose, if tbey choose, that the soul is an 
experiencer of cognition &c., in those reflexions, the experiences 
of cognition &c., which rest on the soul by tbe relation of sanyoga. 
In order to the soul's cognizing &c., wbat does it matter, the 
S&nkhya asks of the Naiy^yika, if cognition and the rest do not 
reside m tbe soul by tbe relation of j^amavdya j seeing tbat the soul 
has tbem by some otber relation ; and there being no ground for 
restriction to tbe relation of samavdya. The Naiyayika, thus 
controverted by the Biuktiya, cannot, lu my opinion, return, with 
his imperfect views, any auswer louuaed in reason. 

Precisely the error of the Sankhyas which has just been 
detailed is that of a distinguished Pandit of Beuares, to whom 
I applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my questions 
was as follows : Since, if the Sinkhyas believe that misery resides 
in the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion is held to be an 
evolution from the internal organ, the soul cannot really be 
miserable, why all the toil of the S^nkhya system to liberate the 
soul ? The reply was, in part, as follows :^ " And, if thou 



Obviously enough it was the old, and ull but universally diffused, ex-nihilian 
maxim, which suggested to the ^aiy^yikas, that every effect must have a aamavdyi 
cause ; a cause wiiich, by legitimate deduction fiom that maxim, ought to 
mean one from which au effect is evolved, or developed. From this notion the 
NaiyAyikas have, however, strayed afar; and what they intend by their samavdyi 
cause is equally unintelligible and unaccountable, 'ihis is evident from their 
oontendiijg, that an effect is altogether a new entity, as compared with its aamavdyi 
cause; ana from this, that they maintain substance to be such a cause of its own 
qualities ; these being extraneous to it, and of a different category. 

* First, he detected an inaccuracy in the expression " if the Sdnkhyas believe, 
that misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only j" tor, in strict SAnkhya phraseology 
the reflexion of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Ever and anon, 
however, the binkhyas express them selves as the author expressed himsell. See 
the flrst passa^v from the tidnkhya-pravuchana'bUdahyaf giveu at the foot of p. 44* 
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intendest to imply, that, according to the Sdnkhya, the soul cannot 
be miserable through the unreal relation of reflexioii, ^^^thou 
shouldst be asked, in return, * Though thou holdest, as in the Nydya, 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a quality, 
still, how, either by that quality, or by samavdya, can the soul be 
miserable V ^'* In passing, the Pandit assumes, inadvertently that 
I here go the whole way with the Naiyayikas. I take his purport 
to be this. If, with a view to prove the soul miserable, a relation 
between it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, is 
demanded, the relation of reflexion is available ; and, should it be 
objected, that the soul cannot become miserable by such a relation, 
it may be enquired, how it can become so even by the relation of 
samavdya. Then he goes on as follows : ^^ And what superiority, 
save thy long conversancy with it, dost thou see in the Naiydyika 
system, that it alone pleases thee ? And what inferiority, waiving 
that, it is novel to thee, dost thou see in the Sdnkhya system, that 
thou findest the acceptation of it diflScult V t 

Another question proposed by me was this : If misery belongs 
to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the soul ? The 
Pandit replies : " The fact, that misery resides in another than 
the soul does not prevent its cessation from being a good to the 
soul. For misery, which is held, by those who abhor the relation 
of reflexion, to reside in the soul by samavdya, resides, by some 
other relation, in what is not soul.^J In the NyAya, cognition and 
other qualities, though residing in the soul by the relation of 
samavdya, are spoken of as residing in time by temporal relation, 
in space, by spatial relation, &c. &c. What the learned Pandit 
means is, then, this. If it be argued, that, because the S^nkhyas 
believe misery to reside in another than the soul, that is to say, in 
the internal organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can 

•O O ^ so 
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its removal benefit the soul even according to the Naiyiyikas j 
inasmuch as> in their vie^, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other thitigs besides the soul. As we are aware, agreeably to 
the S^nkhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal organ. If 
they are so, what has their continuance, or their elimination, to do 
wifch the soul ? But of this weighty objection the Pandit makes 
small account. The reason is, that, to his mind, samavdya, here a 
relation of the first importance, is quite on a parity with what are 
here inferior relations, such as the temporal and the spatial. This 
will serve as a sample of the degree to which the common sense of the 
pandits has become distempered. And I shall now address myself 
to show what that relation is between the experience of cognition, 
will, happiness, misery, &c., and that which is in truth the 
experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great error, 
committed by the Sdnkhyas, of distinguishing between happiness 
and the like, and their experiences. Who is conscious of any such 
distinction ? From experience of happiness deduct experience : 
can one then form any idea what happiness is by itself ? Not at 
all. Consequently, all the qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition, 
will, activity, happiness, and so on, ought to be regarded as so 
many different sorts of experience ,• as was previously exemplified, 
in the case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is no 
foundation for the theory of separating cognition &c. from their 
experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and that the soul is their 
experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by any 
chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously regarded 
a3 experiences of cognition and the rest, become an experiencer 
thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will, 
happiness, misery, &c. are qualities of their experiencer : for a 
quality is that which cannot exist abstracted from its substrate. 
For example, the existence of colour, or of taste, or of length, or of 
breadth, under such abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same 
as concerns the experience of cognition, or the like, considered 
severally from its experience. Indeed, experience, thus circum- 
stanced, is brought into the category of the son of a barren 
woman and the horn of a hare. From this it is clear, that 
the experiences of cognition, will, &c. are qualities; and, being 
such, they are connected with their substrates by the relation 
through which every other quality belongs to that which 
possesses it. 

In the terminology of the Naiyayikas, the relation between 
quality and substance is that of samavdya. But this samavdya, as 
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fchey describe it, seems to me not only hypothetical, but irrational ; 
and so I decline to designate by it the relation between quality 
and substance. To this relation I assign no name whatever. 
When, in our argumentations, we have reached the boundary of the 
certain and of the intelligible, there is nothing left for us but to 
be silent. As for the relation of quality and substance, reason 
teaches us, that it is widely different from aanyoga and such 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality penetrates 
and permeates the very essence of substance, and participates in 
it. Just so does experience with reference to an experiencer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it iai very near the 
soul, — in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the S&nkhya, 
the soul is all-pervading, — is far remote from its essence. In the 
Sankhya scheme, it is an evolution from the internal organ, and 
must reside in the soul by the relation of aanyoga, and not other- 
wise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue of it, be an experiencer ? 
For, if it has not experience in its proper essence, it has none at all. 
Analogically, let it be, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, 
or embraces him, if you will : can the fool, in consequence, be 
pronounced wise ? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustics, optics, 
and other similar departments of science, declare, that, when a 
man sees an object, the following process is transacted. First, 
the object is imprinted upon the retina, behind which is a sensory 
nerve connecting it with the brain. The nerve and the brain are, 
thus, successively affected. Then, owing to some relation between 
the brain and the soul, that is to say, between matter and what is not 
matter, the object seen is cognized. That relation is incomprehensi* 
ble : and yet of so much we are certain; that neither does the objects 
being reiSected into the eye, nor does the effect produced in the 
sensory nerve, through the reflexion, nor does the action upon the 
brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul's cognition. 
For, though the relation between the brain and the soul is most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic to 
it. The soul's cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is to say, 
by its essence, apprehends an object through the eye and the other 
media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sdnkhya's reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery are 
distinct from the soul's proper essence, they are not the soul's 
experiences of cognition, will, &c. ; since, though, as to space, they 
are exceedingly proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are as distant as the east from the west. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the soul can neither cognize, nor will, nor energize, nor be happy 
or miserable, nor be an experiencer of cognition, &c. &c., why 
should the S&nkhyas strive so hard to liberate it ? In another way, 
moreover, the S&nkhyas deceive themselves and others. They say 
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that bappriuess and the like are not really in the soal^ but that, 
from noQ-discrimination, the soul thinks itself tniserable and bound : 
this is its wretchedness^ emancipation from which is desirable. In 
this statement there are two great errors. One is this. The nou* 
^iscrimination spoken of is itself an a|Eection of the internal organ, 
Afl such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that of a 
reflection : and how, then^ can the soul be prejudiced by it ? Th# 
pfcher error is this. Even if the soul/ from nou'discrimination, did 
think itself miserable and bound,— which the Sdukhyas will not 
grant^— still, it could take no harm merely from thus thinking, sq 
long as it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non-dis- 
crimination. If, then, the Sinkhyas conceded, that it thus incurs 
misery, it would be really miserable. And, if they deny — and 
they do deny — -that it does, it follows, that it stands in no need of 
being emancipated. 

Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in the 
sixty-second stanza of the Sdnkhya-hdrikd, can be justified on 
Sinkhya principles ; namely, that it is not the soul, but nature, 
that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

I have already shown, that the Sdnkhyas go to all the trouble 
they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension, desire, &c., in 
order that the soul may be proved susceptible of emancipation.**^ 
They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the rest be acknowledged to be qualities of the soul, they must be 
a part of its proper nature i and the nature of anything is inalien- 
able. Only by making out the soul to be unendowed with appre- 
hension and the like, they say, does its emancipation become 
possible. For, in the view of all the pandits, there is no emancipa- 
tion apart from insentience. That riddance from pain is indis^ 
pensable, we all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, 
that these notions are correct ; that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, and that 
misery, like cognition, &c., if a quality of the soul, must continue 
for ever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the soul, to describe 
a thing as being other than it is, and to give aid to such a deceit 
by sophistry. I mean, that it is wrong to insist, that apprehension, 
desire, and so on, which are really qualities of the soul, are not so. 
Man, we know, is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man, 
affirm, that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape 
death ? If, therefore, the Sfinkhyas are convinced, that whatever 
has apprehension, desire, &c. for qualities is doomed to the fearful 
evil of never parting with them, it is the counsel of wisdom, seeing 
that they are left without resource, to abide their lot in patience, 
and not to belie reality. 

* It cannot but seem extraordinary blindness, in the SAnkhyas, not to perceive, 
that the very efforts which they put forth to show, that the soul is capable of being 
emanoipated, go to prove that it has no need of being emancipated. 
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The tnith is, however, that the pandits' ndtion is baseless, that 
emancipation Consists in definitive alienation of apprehension, &c. 
And the assertion of the Sdnkhyas is erroneous, that, Whatever has 
misery for a quality can never be discharged of it. When the 
Cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes its departure ; 
and Almighty God will deliver from it whomsoever He blesses 
with His grace, I shall treat of these points when I discuss the 
Nydya. 



CHAPTER 6. 

Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mimdnsd, with a few Remarks 
on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits, and on their Style 
of Reasoning. 

Greatly do the Mimdnsakas err, in not acknowledging God ; ^ 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing in 
virtue and vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the burthen 
of rites and ceremonies ; and, lastly, in maintaining, that the 
Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in the third 
chapter of thi» section, of the first two of these errors, as held by the 
Sankhyas, will equally well apply to the Mimansakas. But there 
is this difference of view between the two schools, as regards the 
Veda. The Sankhyas hold, that, at the beginning of every reno- 
vation of the universe, it issues anew from the mouth of Brahmd, but 
without his composing it ; whereas, according to the Mimdnsakas, it 
has always existed : and the same arguments that are good against 
the former notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. 
However, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself has been in existence from all 
duration, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 
If asked for their proofs of this, the Mimdnsakas can only reply, 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down to us.t But 
what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the book whose author's name 
nobody knows : but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 

* To name one Mimdnsaka, — ^PdrthaeArathi Misra, m the first chapter of the 
Sdatradipihdf labours at length to overset the arguments adducible td prove the 
existenee of deity. 

^S^^^T^^S^ I P^^has^iathi Misra, in the first chapter of the Sastra'dipikd 

" Had there been any author of the Veda, snrely remembrance of him wonld hare 
been pres6rred by soocessive students of the Veda ; as has been the case in respect of 
Baddha and others.*' 

r&rthae&rathi gees on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had an author, it is 
imposiible he could ever have been forgott^. 
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bad a beginniDg in time ? And how, pray, differs an ancient book 
from an ancient house ? And who ever concladed, that an old house 
had been built from the beginning of all things^ on the ground^ 
that its builder's name has been lost in oblivion ? There is, in 
short, only one topic connected with the Miminsd, on which I 
purpose to remark. It is as follows. 

To find, that the Mimansi esteems the Yeda to be infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named in 
it are all imaginary,"^ and that the relations concerning them there 
are mere fables ; and to find, that, though ludra is denied to 
exist, yet to make offerings in his name is sufficient to ensure 
great reward ; cannot bub strike one with astonishment. 
Wherever, allege the Mim&asakas, the gods and their exploits are 
spoken of in the Veda, it is not intended to recount actual facts: 
tlie end in view being to magoify the benefit of ritual acts, and so 
to allure men to engage in them. But how can any one who has 
the slightest discrimination say, after reading the Veda, that the 
persons who originally addressed its hymns to Indra and others, 
did not themselves believe these to be real divinities ? And who 
can imagine a man's doing worship to an unreal god, and singing 
praises to a nonentity, and imploring nobody, in the expectation 
of receiving therefore eminent recompense ? 

On this subject MIm&nsakas seem to reason thus. All our 
strivings are for the attainment of reward; this reward being 
dependent upon works; and information about works being 
obtaioable from the preceptive enunciations of the Veda. If we 
accept these three things, why need we accept more ? If we 
hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what harm is there in 
our looking upon the rest of the Veda as a romance ? And, if 
reward comes of works, these suffice ; and what is the use of the 
gods and the rest ? Again, if works give rise to various fruits, 
then, as a seed possesses an innate powj&r of originating a sprout, so, 
by maintaining, that works possess an innate energy, we are 
enabled to account for the production of the world ; and what 
necessity, in that case, is there of a God ? To refute such strange 
notions may be spared : the very statement of them is refutation. 
Still, I shall reply to them in the third chapter of the second section^ 
where I speak of the error into which the pandits fall on the 
subject of virtue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three preceding 
chapters, the main doctrines of the Sfinkhya — the Yoga included — 
and of the Mimdnsd. Any man whose common sense is unsophisti- 
cated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth and defended in 
the Sdnkhya and Mimiusi, must perceive, that the pandits are 
most faulty in their manner of argumentation. As compared with 

* See the extract from the Bhdifa'dtpikdf cited at p. 50. 
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those systems, the Nydja and the Vaiseshika are greatly eligible. 
And yet their adherents also, ancient and modern, betray the 
intellectual defects common to all the pandits ; as will before long 
be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these scholars go 
deplorably amiss. When a person reaches this state, it is most 
difficult to bring truth home to him. If a man, for instance, gets to 
doabt whether he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resolve his 
misgiving for him ? You count them, one by one, to him ; but, 
nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that they make up a score. 
After this, there is no hope of removing his uncertainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits; as one cannot 
but see, on looking into the S&nkhya and Miminsi. To dispel 
their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task; and yet I have 
ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities of my 
countrymen, — as I know from old experience, — that they will not 
understand my answers ; and the real reason is, that they do not 
wish to understand them. Where there are persons who cannot 
be reached by rational arguments, we can only commend them to 
God ; for to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 

la this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of mind, 
that when they set about considering a subject, they do not, first 
of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bearing on it, 
which they and others are acquainted with. Such is the spell over 
their minds, and, from prepossession towards what the>- wish to 
believe, such is the partiality of their contemplation, that they 
adopt maxims which are baseless, as if they had no impetfection, 
and accept defective illustrations in place of proofs, and reason on 
the strength of them : nor do they reflect whether their arguments 
are cogent or futile, or whether they may not be met by counter- 
arguments. And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it. With the short cord of human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profundities of Grod's fathom- 
less perfections, and to determine their limits. He who will act 
thus cannot but stumble and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, for 
the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that sense which 
is shared by the generality of mankind. By its aid, even the 
illiterate and rustics are able, in their daily occasions and trans- 
actions, to judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful and the harmful. When any one, abandoning it, sets about 
adducing grand arguments in support of his favourite notions, he is 
very apt to get lost in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think^ that 
the ground is above his head and the sky beneath his feet. But; 
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to ob^y the artmouitions of common sense is not the way of the 
pandits ; and So we see how sach wonderful dogmas a& they 
profess came to be suggested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the following 
story. Once on a time, two men, trayelling in company, laid a 
wager as to who would first reach the end of the next day^e journey. 
One of them*, getting up early the following morning, saw that the 
other was still asleep. With great complacency, he thereapoii 
dressed, tied up his kit, and set off. In his haste, however,- 
Unawares to himself, he put on the other's turban instead of his 
own. Hurrying forward, on reachidgthe end of the day's journey, 
he found his ocuiipanioo had not got the start of him, and was not 
even within sight. And then he sat down, opened his bundle, 
took out hi« mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that he 
had on the other's turban, he flung down the mirror, exclaiming: 
'' Alas ! well-a-day ! I have taken all his trouble to get here first ; 
and, after all, my friend has outstripped me." On this, a bystander, 
who had heard his lament, began to reason with him, '^ What do 
you mean ?" said he. Here you are, arrived and waiting; and how 
can yoa say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped yon ? Can 
you be so bewildered as to believe, that your sense of self has been 
transferred to another ?'* But still he turned a deaf ear. He had 
resolved on taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend's turban 
Could be on no one's head but his friend's; and, accordingly, he 
must infer, that he himself had become the other, and that he 
had all along been labouring under illusion, in thinking it was 
himself who had started first on the day's journey, aud prosecuted 
it, and completed it. 
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CHAPTBE 1. 

Briefly prefatory with an Examination of the Nydya and Vaisf.esJnka 
Doctrines touching God, 

I shall now coosider the Nydya and the Vais'eshika. Bat, as I 
have before uuted, there are many doctrines common to almost all 
the Systems, When I take up such points, in discussing the 
Nyiya and Vais'eshika, what I shall offer will, therefore, be 
applicable to the Systems jcrenerally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all the 
Systems announce, as the ^reat end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, the 
Nyfiya and the Vais'eshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to 
. this effect. And so far forth they are worthy of commendation • 
it being most fitting to all men, audit being of ^11 things most 
necessary, that they should strive, with their entire might, to find 
out the means of salvation. Yet I cannotcoiicur with the partizans 
of the Systems, in regarding rig^ht apprehension as the chief cause 
of emancipation; my own belief beiu^, that this effect springfs from 
the spontaneous grace of God. I acknowledge, indeed, that right 
apprehension is instrumental to salvation ; but it is not that right 
apprehension, consisting in discriminating between soul and 
what is not soul, which the authors of the Systems teach to be the 
sole means thereto. That sort of right apprehension, taken by 
itself, I hold to be of no benefit ; a position wnieh I shall substantiate 
by and bye. The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be 
beneficial is this : rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one's 
wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man ought 
to do, and what he ought to forbear, I do not mean, however, 
that to acquire, in its entirety, a right apprehension of these things 
is absolutely necessary ; for this is impossible to man, I mean, 
that he ought to make this acquisition in so far as it is indispensable 
to his good. Requisite right apprehension, as concerns God, 
should be such as to move man to honour, to love, to worship, and 
to fear Him; such as to purify man's nature, and to lead him to 
love virtue and to abhor vice. And, further, a man's right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable 
him to appreciate his place in the order of the universe ; to think 
of himself as he appears in the sight of God; and to understand 
I^is relatipu to God, and his relations to his fellow-creatures, in 
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order that he may be qualified to act according to those relations. 
And, afiraiD^ a man's right apprehension shoald be sufficient to 
qualify him to realize his own wretchedness^ so that he may take 
thought how to escape from it ; and sufficient for him to acquniot 
himself with the means calculated to bring about such escape^ so 
that he may avail himself of those means. But of these things 
there is no correct account in the NyAya, or in the other Systems. 
Par from it, they inculcate numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the Nyaya and 
Yais'eshika, of the divine attributes, such as God's greatness, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than God, they hold to have existed from eternity. Like God, they 
have been, of themselves, from all duration, and were created by no 
one. How far does this view fall short of God's greatness, 
absolateness, and sovereignty ! According to the Naij&yika, souls 
and atoms are innumerable ; and, if they have always had 
spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that their existing is not in 
subordination to the will of God. As they had not their origin 
from God's will, so neither could they be by Him brought to nonght. 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could have been • 
operated as to their existence : nor will He be able to operate any 
such change. How, then, can absoluteness and sovereignty be 
predicated of God, as regards them ? Him we call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything depends ; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or happen. 
If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subject to the will of 
God, His sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On this 
principle, God cannot be proved to be God : for God is He who is 
over all. 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 

" If you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of the 

origin of the world can you produce ? For every effect must have 

a material cause ; as a jar clay. But for the clay, of what will the 

potter make his jar ? In this way God formed the world out of 

atoms; and how could He have made it without atoms ?" In reply, 

I would ask the pandits, whether they consider the power of God 

to be of like kind to that of the potter. If the powers of the two 

be similar, then God required limbs and appliances ; just as the 

potter, in fabricating a jar, is obliged to use his hands, feet, and 

sundry other implements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike 

the potter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but could have made 

the world by His mere will, where is the difficulty in acknowledging, 

that He could have created it without a material cause? By His 

inscrutable power He was able to originate the entiFe world, 

material cause and material effect together. If it be objected, 

that this is inconceivable, I would ask, whether it be not equally 
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inconceivable, that God could have framed the world oat of atoms, 
by His will alone, and without recourse to bodily members. Do we 
see, anywhere among men, a workman of such skill, as that, by a 
simple operation of mind, he can call effects into being? My 
opponent may perhaps say, that the human soul answers these 
conditions ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in motion : 
and he may add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of the world, 
God, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene and other atoms. 
Let. the parallelism of the illustration be granted; yet the main 
difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still where it was. We know, 
to be sure, that the soul, by its mere will, moves the hands and feet. 
But who can comprehend how this comes to pass? The will is 
invisible and intangible : resembling neither a cord, with which a 
thing may be brought near ; nor a staff, with which a thing may 
be raised or thrown down. How can it have any influence on the 
hands and feet, which are insentient matter ? And how can it 
raise or depress them ? The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the 
works of God outreach our conception, how can we assign limits to 
His power, which is inscrutable ? But the souPs communicating 
motion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into 
analogy ; for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul ; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body of God, 
He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by the mere will, 
upon what is not of one's body remaiua, therefore, precisely where 
we found it. Nor can you call terrene and other atoms the body 
of God ;* for you cannot maintain, that the qualities and nature of 
body are possessed by them. Thus, the body influences the soul ; 
but you cannot affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, &c., 
in the same manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteris- 
tics of body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 
if you give the name of God's body to these atoms, still our bodies 
cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My meaning, in sum, is, 
that, whereas the tenet, that God created all things by His infinite 
and inscrutable power, is not open to exception, the opinion, which, 
in arguing the independent and unbeginning existence of the 
material world, undeniably abridges God of His supreme absolute- 
ness and plenary sovereignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to the 
view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that it 

* According to the author of the Dinahari, the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'chdrya, by which title Udayana A'ch&rya, most probably, 

is intended: g,^ * * « |;q^^ ^^f ^f ^J^^ ^'fSmd^fr^- 

^l<l<iyRS: WtFFIW^ cf^^^^^WIrl I "Let it be pranked, that I Vwara 

possesses an eternal body : still it is not established, that I's'wara has a distinct, or 
proper body ; for it is hold, by us, that the atoms themselves are his body." 

11 
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involreftj as agtiinst GtoS, tlie impntation of uii<"qTial cleaBng^and 
crueliy. The second is, that, if we hold aonla to be generated, we 
must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to these poiata 
in a sfiort time. 

The Nyiya and VaiSeshika do^roa, which is alsio that of tha 
Yof^a and Vedd.nta, that whatever God does,^-aa in framing the 
world, for instance, — He does solely for the purpose of awarding 
to sonls the fruit of their works, — He doin^ nc^hintr of His own free 
will, — is, likewise, exceptionable. On what ground is God believed 
to be thus fettered? To know, to will, and to ,do are natural 
faculties of an intelligent being; and, if God is an intelligent 
Being, it is coogmons to maintain, that, by virtue of His free will. 
He can act whenever it may seem good to Him so to do. 

To this the pandits would reply, that, if God, without 
reference to the works of souls, of His mere will fashioned the 
universe, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* but, 
if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of souls, 
the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Htm; and id 
follows, that He made the world for the sole purpose of awarding 
to every one the consequences due to his deeds. My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that Gtod made the world to fulfil any 
want implying that He lacked fiught, to obtain which He engaged 

• i ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

* Nearly all the Hindu philosophers, the Bauddhas iocladed, have taught the 
eternity of the soul and the tenet of metempsychoeis. Had ocoatrion been presented 
to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the workt 
of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in all likelihood, they would 

have made answer: §J3jr^c!Jf%; ^I«?^rfl"if|W|| Sq-JHcSTr?!; I ^ "^ SfiPB- 

cR?^ H^l^l"^! Chi ^"^*^ I Tattwa-Jcaumudty p. 52. "The Action of the prudent or 

sane is ever accompanied by wish of self -profit, or else by compassion. And these, 
being impertinent as concerns the creation of the world, refute the notion, that it, 
such ereatiofiy was due to the act of a prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled 
desire of a Lord whose every wish is already satisfied, that he should be creator of . 
the world. Nor could his creative agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch 
as, prior to creation, — since the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet unproduced, 
— ^there was no misery of souls, for dispelling what misery was there scope for com- 
pafsionate desire ?" 

Ydchaspati Mis'ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
Sdnkhya, writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the ^]ief of a 
Creator. 

The last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful correctuesa; but nq 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if wrong. 
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iia orealion : boi I do maintain, tbat^ bj reason of one of the 
perfections of His nature, goodness, He was pleased to mak^ 
manifest, through the medium of creation, His supremely love* 
worthy and wondrous attributes. God made the world, says my 
otpponeut, in ordier to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 
But why sliould He requite?* I'be very objection intimated 
ttgaiust me^ and which I set aside, her-e arises, to-wit, that there 
was some want of God's to be supf^d by sach requital. If it be 
retplied, that, in virtue of the equity t of His nature, He awards to 
each the fruit of his works, 1 rejoin, that it is in virtue of an 
excellence of Hi^ nature, namely His goodness, that He made 
•manifest His sapremely loveworthy attributes by creating sosils 
and by making them to re^joice in the contemplatiou of His perfec- 
tions. Any one has disctiminattion enough to perceive, that, from 
mere vanity, to go about exbibiting one's importance, under the 
impulse of a longing to hear it proclaimed by the world, is one 
lihing ; and that it ts quite anotther thing, to make manifest the 
BxoeiLenoe of anything because such .manifestation is fitting and 
laudable. When a foolish man, actaated by vanity, goes here and 
Jthere to display bis importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if 
a learned European were to bring so mo very extraordinary machine 
Jbo this country, and invite people to his house, and show them the 
wonders of the machine tree of charge, no one would deride 
him, but, on the contrary, all would t^iank and praise him fo[r 
ibis gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so^ tdie manifesta- 
Jb\on of anything that is excellent is no faulty but itself an excel* 
lence* God, therefore, because of the very excellence of His 

• We have seen above, at p. >28, that, in the view of the the'stio tiindns, to save 
the Deity frotw the imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty, it is thought necessary 
to refer the unequal portions of souls in this world to the diverse works of those 
sotds in bygone states of existence. To V^chaspati MiB'ra» in bis character df 
advocate on behalf of the S&nkh;a, this seems unsatisfactory^ We find him saying 

5"»yWc^Ti^(^ geR^CcTIcT J Jattwa-laumudi, pp. 52,63. *• More than this, 

I'^'wara, if moved, by compassion, to create, would create creatures in happiness 
aot of diverse conditions. If to this it be replied, that the diverseness of the cooidi' 
tion of souls is owing to the diverseness of their works, it is a pity, 1 reply, that h^, 
Js^wara, prudent, should superintend works ; since, but f cr his very superintendence 
works, being unintelligent, could net proceed to act ; and, consequently, as their 
effects, vte., the body, the senses, and sense-objects, would not be prodaeed, the 
son -production of misery would be a matter of facility." 

♦ Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu gives him credit for 
dearer notions tcuching God*S equity than he cinitd really come by from study df 
to >8o.called saored books. 
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natare^ makes known, through creatioD, and otherwise, His love* 
worthy and wondrous attributes. That such attributes, calculated 
to awaken affection and joy, should forever remain hidden, would 
seem most uumeet. 

Let us now consider Grod^s attributes of justice and holiness, 
as viewed in the Ny4} a and Vaiseshika. As for His justice, if we 
scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the doctrine of 
His bestowing requiti^ according to works involves it. And, when 
the followers of those systems declare, that even the most trifling 
pain endured in this world must be taken to have had sin for its 
cause, and that, therefore, a former state of existence must be 
admitted, or else God's equity suffers the imputation of imper- 
fectness^ it looks as if they believed, in all its fulness, in justice as 
an attribute of Deity. On looking more closely, however, we 
find, that here too they are quite in the dark, as also touching 
God's holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, the 
Smritis, the Pur&nas, &c. as authorities. The former, therefore, 
share with the latter any faults ascribable to them on the score of 
portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other attributes of God. 
Let it not be supposed, that I am going out of my way to fasten 
faults on the Systems. Secrets, which else lurk unperceived, 
necessarily stand forth in any thoroughgoing examination such as 
that with which I am occupied. 

No man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we need 
not be surprized to find Him so called in religions of human origin. 
But man, unaided, cannot attain to a correct knowledge of the 
holiness and other attributes of the Deity. His inability betrays 
itself, when he ventures into details on the subject, or, incidentally, 
when he is treating of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express 
declarations regarding God's holiness and other attributes, which 
we find in a book on any religion, are not a sufficient warrant, in 
the examination of that religion. Further and fuller exploration 
is indispensable. We should consider all that there is in the book, 
and also what is there omitted, and likewise all that has legitimate 
connexion with its subject-matter; and then we are in a position 
to pass judgment on it. From the fact, with reference to the 
Systematists, that they admit as authorities the Vedas, the 
Purinas, &c., it comes out, that, if the Nyiya and Vaiseshika do 
not, in express words, militate very greatly against the justice 
and holiness of God, it is not because the writers on those schemes 
entertained fit and correct notions of the divine attributes, but 
simply because they did not dilate on those topics. Had they 
done so, they would have exhibited errors of every description. 

Again, if wo search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, and those things which he 
is to forbear, and other points allied with religion, we may learo 
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what views they hold of God's justice, and holiness, and other 
attributes. For, so strict is the counexion between morality and 
theology, that any faults which are found in views about the 
former imply, of necessity, faults in the views held about the latter. 
-Of morality grossly wroug ideas occur in the Vedas, the Pnr&nas, 
and the rest ; and, where these err, the Systems participate their 
errors. 

I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the doctrines of 
the Systems, taken by themselves^ touching virtue and vice, are 
signally faulty ; and, such being the case, trom this ground also 
it results^ that they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Nydya and Vaiseshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being one of 
the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take place irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives must be 
accounted a consequence o£ its works ; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is evident, that 
there is an exercise of mercy, when God bestows what has not been 
merited. The existence ot such mercy is at variance, however, 
with the dogmas of the Ny^ya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
other Systems. 

Moreover, since the Nyaya and Vaiseshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, but affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which He 
evinced in creation. When we behold God's world, on every 
side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and b<»unty. 
In the first place, man, before he was created, was nothing; but, 
in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, and the faculty of 
knowledge, how has God constituted him capable of happiness I 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to suffer much misery, 
still all our suffering, nay death itself, is the fruit of our sin ; and 
we alone are to blame for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness 
and especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of mind and 
purity of original nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, 
from devotion and love to him, and from communion with him, would 
have surpassed description. When we behold the sun, the source of 
so much gladness and benefit, or the moon and the sidereal world, it 
seems, indeed, as though the goodness of the compassionate Author 
of our being were holding converse with us in a bodily form. The 
very trees, which comfort and refresh us, and yield us their luscious 
fruitage, and the charming mountains and rivers which embellish 
the earth, almost call upon us, with united voices, to give praise 
for the love and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who 
could adequately depict the countless sources of happiness which 
God has created 7 And each and all of them are manifested to us 
as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believe, that H9 
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faskion^ the otiiverB^ of Hm own free will, and tr&m the bo«i«ti- 
f ulaefis of His nature. Bat tbe Naiy&jikas and YaiiSeshikas, having 
established it ad fit maxinn, that all things are indebted for their 
origin to the works of eools^ have oversprefad these gk/ries with th^ 
blackness of gloom. And they h^ve tmnsformed GkHi hito a harct- 
na/tared httokstetr, who secnres his pay from his cttstomei«, and 
sells liis wares by rigid tale, weight, and measure. So mucii for 
the detsoription of the Stiptieme Being which we meet Mrith in the 
two most reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Bxarriination of the Nydya and VaiseshiTca Tenets relative to the 
Soul; namely, that it had no Beginning^ that it is All-pervading^ 
am.d that it takes Birth again and again. 

Numerous are the faults of the NyAya and Vaifieshika, even iu 
their account of the soul. Souls they liold to have existed from 
eternity, and to be, each, diffused t4iroughotit all space. I ha^e 
already poiuted out, that, if uaoriginated existence be asoribed to 
any but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to consider 
the grounds oti which souls at-e maintained, by the Nydya anfl 
Vaiseshika, to hare existed always, and to be diffused everywhere. 
If we do not bo believe, say the advocates of those sy^ems, the 
•soul must be perishable. As for existence from all duration, it is 
Brgued, that whatever had a beginning will have an end ; as a jar, 
cloth, &c. ; and, therefore, if a soal once began to be, it will 
Bome time cease to be.* But I would ask, what foundation 
there is idr the maxim, that all which has had a beginning 
shall hare an end. Should it be replied, that the history a 
jar, or the like, supplies foundation for it, I rejoin, that wha't 
may be predicated of jars and such*like material things is not on 
that account predicaWe of the soul ; so great is their disparity^ 
Moreover, the origin, continuance, and termination of anything 
depend solely upon the will of God. If it pleased G^od, could 
Hb not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for erer and ever t 
By evidencet which I do not here adduce, it is estabiie^ed^ 
that human souls are immortal ; and bo it is evident, that it is the 
will of God, that they should be so. And can anything thw«rt 
His power to do as He wills to do ? Can the aforesaid maocim (tf 

• Wh it the nindbs esteem to be the most nxia«8werab)e argittiiM>t of tk& 8diil\i 
eternity will be considered hereafter 

fit is net opportune, at this place, to indicate more didtinctl^ than in tkis 
manner, the only certain warrant for believing in the Bdnrs immortality, nam^ljry 
the Edy Soriptnre. 
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my appoQCDts obstruct His infinite power ? It ia h great mistakQi 
iu them^ ta take up a maxim gratuitously, aud then to wish to 
fekt^ with it the whole world, n^jj, God himself, whether it he 
ftppfopriate or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the niaxim of the pandits, that whatever had 
a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, that every originated 
substance is nt'oessarily made up of parts,"*^ and that the parts of 
anything thus constitnted may oome asunder, and so the thingr 
some tiraie peria,h^ To this I have to say, as before, that all such 
suppositions are applicable to material things alone ; and that the 
origination, continuance, and end of all things depend solely upon 
the will of Grod. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say the 
pandits, if wa would consider it to be indestructible.t According 
to them, dimension is of three descriptions; atomic, intermediate, 
and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last degree of minuteness^ 
Intermediate dimension is that of a jar, of cloth, or of any origi- 
nated Rubstanoe whatsoever. However great it may be, it has limits^ 
Infinite dimension, the third kind is unlimited. It is this species of 
dimension which, the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to 
ether,t to time, and to space* and whatever has this dimension 
is all-pervading. Further, according to them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestructible, but those of intermediate 

* Dhanuardia Dlkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this laogaage : 
«T ar^^.'^iM f^^^^' ^i§Sp^5T ^ra^c^^ I Veddnta-parihhdsha p. 

3. "The internal organ is not without parts : being an originated substanoe, it is 
made np of parts. " 

5TI%3rf3?TT ^rfS^HHwttltfWf^^kd: ^rf^f^; l Sdnkhya-pravar 

chana'hhdshya, p. S6. ** And if it were acknowledged, that, the soul is * limited \ or 
finite, — like a jar and such other things— Bince, as ia the case* with these, it must 
possess the properties of having parts and of being destructible, the result wo^ld be 
a tenet contradictory to that of our system. " 

Annam Bhatta says, speaking of ether i fcf^ccfr^^TS^fl^ fi^^(c|l{ | 

Tarka'dipikdy MS., fol. 7, verso, ** As being, like the soul, all'pervading it is, lilce it 
et-ernal. ** 

t A characterization of dkds^a will serve to show how inadequately it is 
represented by ** ether." In dimension, it is, ns has been s»id, infinite; it is not 
made up of parts ; and colour, tnste, etnell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. 
So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, I'sVara, and soul. 'Its speciality, 
as compared therewith, consists in its being the material cause of sound. Kxcept for 
its being so, we might take it to be one with vacuity. 

In passing, this his, doubtless, the fifth element referred io in the following 
words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo : ITpo9 Se TOt? TeTTapCL (TTOL')(€LOL^ 

'jrefiirrri rk eo*Tt ^vtri^, i^ ^9 P ovp po^ KCfl to, dorrpa, SchwanbecVs 
Jdegasthenis Indica, p. 138. 
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dimension cannot be indestructible.* A sonl, then, to be in- 
destructible, must needs be, in size, either atomic or infinite. If it 
be the first, then its qualities, as apprehension, will, &o., cannot be 
subject to immediate cognition ; for there is another maxim, that 
the qnalities of an atom — as, for instance, the colour of taste of 
earth in its atomic character, — are incapable of being so cognized.t 
It is, however, a fact of universal consciousness, that the qualities 
of the sonl are coqrnized immediately ; and hence the pandits are 
compelled, on their principles, to regard the soul as of infinite 
dimension. The reply which I grave at the end of the last para- 
graph is equally applicable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to the 
pandits, is this. " If the soul be not all-pervading, but bounded by 
the body, it must vary in dimension as the body varies : and the 
same soul may, in one state of existence, in form an ant ; in another, 
a human being ; and, in a third, an elephant. Assuming the soul 
to be bounded by the body, it must be very minute in an ant ; and, 
when it passes into a man, or into an elephant, how can it 
discharge its functions ?J And how can it take cognizance of the 

* Vijndna Bhikshu says of the soul r ITSJUqf^qfJI^ ^N^«|co|Nt^I I^W" 

f^|(c|tf I SdnkhAfa-pravachna-hhaahyaf p. 85. " If it were of intermediate dimension 
it mast bo constituted of parts, and, therefore, would be destructible. " 

The foUowinsr also refers to the soul : 5? ^^^^R^I^U I cT^ ?f?7fil(^cc|- 

JKT^^T fpcRRri^cTPPm^TJFf^lfi; I TarJea^ipikd, MS., fol. 8, vbtbo, " It is 

not of intermediate dimension." If it were so, from being unetemal, and henee 
periahahle, there would follow the destruction of what is done, and the accession of 
what i^ not done." 

What is meant is this. The works of the soul are assumed to be inalienable and 
inevitnble. On the theory, then, of the sours'perishnbleness, its works would miss of 
their effect, which, by the hypothesis, cannot thus fail. Further, newly created souls 
would reap fruit which they had not sown. 

Cfcfl M ^M ^MtI \i!iV^ t I 8h%ddhdnt(umu'htavaU: Bihliotheea tndica,Yol, IX, pp. 

38. 89. "Since the mind is atomic in dimension, and since gprossness is essential in 
order to perception, if cognition, happiness, <fec. had their seat in the mind, they 
would not be perceived, or immediately eognizedV 

A farther objection, and one more ordinarily urtred, against the hypothetical 
notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will be found in the words of the Sdnkhya and 
Vaiseshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

t S'ankara A'ch&rya, in the passage about to be cited, is writing against the 
Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the sonl is commensurate with the body 
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s6Dse of feeling thronglioat such a bulk ? For it cannot dilate so 
as to fill it,* We must conclude, consequently, that the soul 
increases and diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body. And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing and diminish- 
ing, it undergoes alteration of constituent parts, it follows, that it 
must repeatedly be generated and destroyed : for to undergo such 
alteration is, according to the Naiy&yikas, to be generated after 
having been destroyed." 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metempsychosis ; 
and so I might hold myself dispensed here from returning answer 
to the pandits. Nevertheless, I reply to them ; since the objection 
just detailed will recur. A human being has, in infancy, a body of 
small size as compared with what that body becomes subsequently. 
They will say, then, that, on my view of the soul's beibg bounded by 
the body, it must be, that the small soul of the infant becomes a large 
Boul in the full-grown man : for the small soul of a small body could 
not take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
bead to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude.t To 
this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by the 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief^ 
that, in proportion as the body changes in size, so does the soul. 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength ; but it is not necessary to 
say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that the 
soul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its dimension 

the MS. not at hand for reference. " Since bodies are varioos in dimension, if a 
human sool, — coextensive, according to th§ Bauddhaa, with the human body,— were, 
by a special maturation of works, to be born an elephant, it would fall short of 
filling the whole of an elephantine body ; and, if born a bee, an apian body would 
be inadequate to contain it. " 

* Vijo&na Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argue after the manner of the text, in 
opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 

3PI(ir ^ ^fSIirPlfMI'qH'-ltirTl: l Sdnhhya-pravaehana^hhdshya, p. 

85. ** And if the soul were atomic, there would be no acc^ountiog for cognition, Ac., 
which extend all over the body.*' 

g =g ^ qr^flPI: 5[^q[Tf^^PT-l^i«yHy^I^ I Tarha-dipikdUS.fol. 

8, verso. *' And it, the sou^, is not an atom, aa to sise; else it would result, that 
pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body. " 

f Such an objection is brought by S'ankara A'ch&rya in continuation of his words 

quoted in the note before the last: ^PJPI ^^ 'J^rf^'Rff^ W^T^ cf^flR^I- 

^rff^iHf^^^ 5l^* 1 ** ^^® ^°^® objection applies even to the case of a state of exig- 
tence taken by itself, in its several stages of childhood, middle age, and senescence 
12 
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tallies exactly with that of the body. I Bimply intend^ that the 
soul does not reside beyond the body. As for its nature^ that is 
most hard to understand ; and no one, in fact, can give a fnll 
description of it. That the soal takes cognizance of the sense of 
touch in all the parts of a body, small or great, is nothing difficnft 
to it : for, in its operations, it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; 
and its power of apprehension is more or less in proportion to the 
vigour of those organs. Thus, a man whose sight is impaired 
sees ill; and, when it is improved, he sees better. In like manuer, 
tact is apprehended through the nerves ; and these increase with 
the body ; and, through them, there is apprehension of tact 
throughout the parts of the body, whether it be email or great. 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our knovr- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we know 
of the soul is, that it is something which possesses apprehension, 
will, and other qualities. More than this we cannot afirm 
concerning it ; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, and other 
material substances, it has dimension and such like qualities. 
Much, therefore, that is predicable of a jar, of cloth, and of other 
material substances, is not to be preniicated of the soul. Suclij 
however, is the disposition of the pandits, that they refuse to 
consider what things are within the reach of our understanding^ 
and what things lie beyond. They would fain to take the visible 
and the invisible, God and souls included, and measure them, 
and turn them round and over, and pry into them, and at last 
get their complete quiddities inside their fist. To their minds, 
if one is to know anything, one should know everything: 
otherwise, it is better to know nothing. And so they wander on 
in the wilderness of vain inquiry. I would remind them, that, be 
the essence of the soul of what sort soever, its origin, dnrataon, 
and end are in subordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, 
if God thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no 
wise incur destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits, 
for arguing, that the soul has existed from all eternity, is as follows. 
First, they argue, that the doctrine of metempsychosis must 
be accepted. " Otherwise, the imputation of partiality and 
cruelty must attach to God. Partiality consists in not looking 
upon all alike ; in treating some with more favour, and others 
with less; in giving some a high rank, and others a lower. 
Cruelty is uncompassionateness ; the giving pain where no fault 
has been committed. Now, we see, that, in tnis world, some enjoy 
a high rank and great power, and others are wretched, and 
afflicted with poverty : and what is the reason, that God has 
ordered it thus f A^ain, almost all men suffer misery and mis- 
fortune ; and what is the cause of this ? It is not enough to say, 
it is the sins that have been done in the current state of existence ; 
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for it is matter of experience, that many a grievous offender lias 
great power and pleasure, and that many a man whose conduct 
is observably meritorious is oppressed with poverty and pain. And 
what can you say with respect to infants and beasts ? Consciously 
they have never committed sin; and yet they suffer greatly. 
Hence, we maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, 
and so remove all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, when 
we see a bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must 
have been eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and 
is now reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we see a 
good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, we are able to 
affirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminently sinful^ 
and is now receiving retribution for his son. And, in like manner, 
infants and beasts undergo punishment for the offences of whichj 
in a prior birth, they were guilty. A single former state of being 
will not suffice, however; as the good and evil experienced 
therein must likewise be accounted for by the works of a birth 
that preceded. Moreover, the getting a body is also a consequence 
of works '* and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion with it. We 
hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of works and births, the alter- 
nate production of each from the other, has been going on from 
time without beginning." 

I reply, that, neither by this reasouing can the soul be proved 
never to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad men, 
&e. &c., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still I 
should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that souls 
have always existed, and that birth and death have had place from 
a foregone eternity. The difficulties above mentioned would all be 
repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the beginning, souls were 
created by God ; originally in a state of happiness, but condemned, 
by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. But to say, as you do, 
that works, must be taken to have been done prior to the body,— 
for that the having a body is the consequence of works, — is in the 
last degree unreasonable. Your maxim, that every effect must 
have for its cause the works of souls, I have previously exploded : 



* ^ ff ^fl^f^^f^rBW^: I TaUwa-hamudi,p, ^9. ""eorthiB obtaining a 
body is dae to merit and the like, as causes." 

^^ c!?q 5Rt^I^cqf%: j Nydya-SMra-vritth P- 160. 

*' ' The production* of 'that,' i. e , of the body is * owing to the aid,' or co-operation 
of merit and demerit, ' the frait of f oredone' sacrifices, donations, harm, A-o.^' 
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for effects follow from the free will of Grod. But the pandits say, 
that the body is intrinsically an abode or site of misery,* and hence 
is itself a misery. Out of the twenty and one miseries enume- 
rated by the Naiyayikas, this is one. If, then, God invests a soul 
with a body, irrespectively of works. He does injustice. My reply 
is, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. On the 
contrary, not a little happiness is derived by means of it ; and, as 
for the pain caused by the body, owing to illness, &c., it is in the 
power of God to remove it. If He so willed, He might preserve 
us constantly at ease, though in the body. How crude here also is 
the reasoning of the pandits ! Those who follow the Nydya and 
Vaiseshika, hold, that God exists. Still, when they argue upon 
other points than His existence, they seem to forget, that He exists 
and, as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. For the 
ground of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
the body, is, that they everywhere see such to be the fact; 
and hence they infer, that it is its nature to be so accompanied, 
and that God could not make it to be otherwise. In like manner 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which has had a beginning 
can be indestructible. Thus to think will be made out to be proper, 
when we are convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitous, and 
subject to some blind law. If, however, God is Governor of the 
course of nature, all things spring from His will. Some things 
are perishable, because He wills them to be so; and, for the same 
reason, other things are imperishable. In like manner, we men suffer 
misery, because it has been decreed fit, in His unfathomable and in- 
comprehensible counsel, that thus it should be. If He thought good, 
it would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 
with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, it is 
manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man was in a 
state of sinlessness, he was entiiely exempt from misery. Neither; 
did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befal him : nay, the body was,. 
to him, a door to many felicities. Only since he became a sinner 
has he been subject to the countless griefs of the soul and of the 
body. Earth, water, air, and all other external objects, were, in 
the beginning, sources, to him, of happiness only, and afterwards 
became sources of misery. The doctrine, therefore, of the pandits, 
that to abide in the body is intrinsically misery, is in every ivise 
erroneous. 



A'chdrya on the Brahma-S'&tia : Bihliotheca Indica, No. 89, p. 115. '* And the con- 
tact } with one who is embodied, of good and evil cannot be prevented." 

The 5TWiPT of the printed edition has been changed, on mannscript 
authority ae above. 
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The refutation which I have detailed, of the notion of an unori- 
ginated succession of works and births of souls, has proceeded on 
grounds maintained by my opponents. For, as regards myself, I 
reject the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I account as inade- 
quate all the reasons that they bring forward in support of ic.^ 
With respect to the first defect which, according to them, has 
place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, partiality iu God, I 
reply thus. If you simply mean, that He has not bestowed upon 
all men equality of rank and happiness, your objection has no 
weight with me : since I hold, that it was to show forth His all- 
sufficient attributes, that God framed the world; and that He creates 
souls irrespectively of works ; and that He makes them diversOi 
as exhibiting the manifoldness of His creation. For instance, 
there are souls of one kind, in the form of angels, who surpass 
man, by far, in rank, majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars. 
Inferior to them is man ; and, again, below him are other creatureSj 
such as beasts. These varieties we know of : but who shall say how 
many more different grades there may not be in God's vast 
universe ? Again, there are distinct orders of angels ; and of 
mankind also the ranks are numerous. All alike are the creation 
of God's free will ; and, if He has given a high place to one, and a 
humble place to another, has any one a claim on Him ? If we, who 
were once nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given any- 
thing whatever, it is from God's mere mercy. And can thi^ mercy 
become injustice, from His giving another more than He gives 
me ? If any one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks 
himself greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor gives a 
huudred rupees to another poor man, does his favour towards the 
first turn to no favour? Does he prove himself unjust? lam 
aware, that,- our nature having become corrupted by sin, almost 
any man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond himself, takes 
it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. But this unhappin<-ss arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrupt ; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no injustice, then, in giving less to one> 
and more to another. If, indeed, all had a claim to receive equally, 
there would be injustice. No one, however, has any claim upon 
God. 



• This argument against the metempsychosis, however drawn out, will not seem 
to be gratuitously diffuse, if one but takes these three facts into consideration : 
first, that the doctrine here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in the mind c€ 
very pandit; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any religious economy, 
which does not acknowledge it is almost self-evidently false in its very first 
principles; and thirdly, and way of consequence, that the rejection of it by 
Christianity is, to them, a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to their acceptance of the 
Gospel. The writer, in here combating a favourite and fundamental dogma, has, 
with his best thought and diligence, selected and marshalled his reascns in such a 
manner as is, he apprehends, best calculated to impress the minds of his erring 
ooantrymen, and to win them towards the truth. 
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Bab now you may say, that, though there is no iDJustice in 
bestowing mean rank or small power on one, And high rank or 
great power on another, yet is there not injustice in causing pain 
gratuitously ? And how many great sinners are happy, and how 
many good men are miserable I As for infants and beasts, too, 
who have never sinned, do not they sufEer much affliction ? Pray, 
how are these things to be accounted for ? I reply. Without doubt^ 
the fruit of sin is misery ; and, as all men are sinners, it is meet^ 
that, being so, they should be miserable. There are some men whom 
we call good ; bub, in the sight of God, they are all guilty : for God 
and man behold things under very difEerent aspects. From sin, the 
discernment of man has become blunted ; and the heinousness of sin 
is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, simply 
because they are better than most others. And yet there is not^ 
in all the world, even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sin. Those, therefore, whom we call good are^ before a most 
holy God, guilty, and deserving of punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man's place of judg- 
ment. Full judgment will not be till after death; and not till 
then will each receive exact and complete requital for his deeds. 
The present world, like a school, is a place where man is disciplined ; 
and the happiness or misery which we here experience is not 
always by way of requital, or, when so, proportioned to our actions. 
In most cases^ God sends happiness and misery to men, as being 
calculated for their good ; but, to us, it is impossible to decide what 
is for any one's good, or the reverse. For none of us can know 
another's heart and nature, and his history^ past, present, and 
future, and the eventual result of his happiness or misery. 
Should we, then, pronounce all misery in this world to be evil, we 
should err greatly. We ought, rather; to consider misery to be 
sent to us, in this world, by God, in mercy, for our warning, that 
we may turn to Him, and so escape future punishment. Therefore, 
to entertain doubt as to God's justice, because of the distresses 
of this world, is most rash. If a man who has been blindly 
walking in the path of sin, has his heart opened by some great 
calamity, and takes warning, repents, and turns to God, must he 
not look upon that calamity as a great blessing from God; and 
will he not praise God for it all his life long? 

And do not suppose, that men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition have no need of the discipline which is furnished by 
misery They too commit many an error, and have many a defect. 
And often it so occurs, that he who is a chosen servant of God is 
especially visited with affliction, not for punishment, but to the 
end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the crucible of misery, 
and thereby be purified. What folly, then, to let the idea of 
^evil be suggested, whenever one hears the name of misery, and, 
with one's feeble intellect, to decide as to its hidden causes ! 
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It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are born blind, and others are born lame« 
Glod has made many men thns, while he has made many of whole 
body. And it is asked, whether there be not partiality in this. 
But what are we, to attempt to find out the secret counsel of God ! 
Can we learn the heart, and nature, and all the external and 
internal condition of another ? Who shall say what good may not 
accrue to the immortal souls of the lame and blind, from their few 
days of misery ? It is very true, that, though God, in His great 
mercy, sends us various remedial miseries for the eternal benefit 
of our souls, .still, so infatuated are we with sin, that most of us 
refnse to take warning from onr misery^ and to repent of our sins 
and to turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God's dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written even in one of the 
books of Hindus, *' Prom him whom I would favour, by little and 
little do I take away the riches'' ?* 

It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and beasts. 
And here, entering upon a strict logical argument, I would ask the 
Hindu : Is it certain, that the suffering of souls can have no just 
cause but their offences f When a man commits a great state-crime, 
the king has him executed^ and confiscates his property. As a 
consequence, and even thouffh they may have taken no part in 
the crime, his children and household are involved in extreme 
distress. But does any one, for this, call the king unjust? 
Or take this case. The king's subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. But 
an enemy comes to uttack him. Ho orders his people to give 
him their aid; and thousands of them suffer greatly, or are 
slain, and that, although they have not offended against their 
.lord, but, on the contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the kin^ did any injustice in sending them to war. Take 
a third illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit was, very learned and expert; and the 
prince, on his part, was of a good disposition, laborious, and heed- 
ful of his teacher's directions. The teacher initiated him in every 
branch of learning. When the prince became a thorough scholar, 
the pandit took him to the king, whom he addressed as follows : 
*' Sire, I have taught your son all things but one. That one thing is 
most necessary, in my opinion ; but I cannot teach it to him, till I 
have your promise of pardon." " Why do you speak thus ?'* 
replied the king. " In securing your services, I count myself most 
fortunate ; and I made over my son to you ; and I am sure, that 
whatever you propose to do must be for his good." *' Very well," 

This balf-coaplet is from tho Bhagavata*pur&na^ X. 88, 8. 
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said the pandifc : " let & liorse be saddled.*' When the horse was 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out to the prince. The 
prince drew near ; upon which the pandit laid bis whip over him 
smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince to run alon^ 
with him. The king, seeing this, was at his wits* ends, hastened 
after the pandit, and begged him to tell what it all meant. The 
pandit reined in horse, and tbus made answer : " Pardon me. Sire, 
for what I have done. I wish only good to your son ; and, in my 
opinion, it was most necessary to teach him the one thing I have 
now taught him. For he is a prince ; and he was altogether ignorant 
of the pain of being beaten and of violent exertioi^. He knew it 
only by name, as he had never tasted it. On coming to the throne, 
how could he have realized the sufEerings of others ; and, if any 
one offended, how, when awarding punishment to him, could the 
thought have presented itself to his mind, of leaning to tenderness 
and to mercy ? These attributes are, however, necessary to a good 
king ; and what I have done was done with a view that he might 
not be without them." Now, observe, that the prince had done 
no wrong in his relations with the pandit ; and yet no one would 
charge the pandit with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. 
And, if a foolish man, ignorant of the pandit's motive, on seeing 
this strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, that either 
the prince must have been guilty of some grave fault, or else the 
pandit was most unjust, what rashness and want of consideration 
would such an inference have manifested! But do not understand 
me to mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, in 
these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the ways of G-od ; or 
that the subjects, whose misery was caused by their king, isind the 
situation of the prince, are altogether like the condition of infants 
and beasts ; or that the fruit of the misery of them all is of the. 
same character. 1 pray you not thus to misapprehend me : for it 
often happens, in controversy, that, from not seizing the drift of 
one's opponent, one takes words that^fall from him, otherwise than 
as he intended them, and then blames him for opinions which he 
does not entertain. Do not deal by me in this way. Understand, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, is simply to refute 
the notion of its being an established fact, that, when misery befals 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against the author of 
his suffering, and admifcs of no other explanation. I have only 
wished to show the baselessness of this your maxim. The inference 
of a former state of existence, in the case of children from observing, 
that they experience suffering ; can have no CTound but that maxim; 
and, if the maxim is shown to be false, the inference built upon it * 
is so likewise. As for the illustrations of the king and pandit, 
perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin : inasmuch as, according to 
your system, the persons who, though they had not offended 
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against the king and the pandit^ suffered pain from them, received 
therein the retribution of sins done in a former birth ; and so their 
offences are made out to have been the cause of their pain^ and 
your maxim stands intact. I have to reply, that you have not 
exactly taken in the intent of my illustrations. If the persons in 

Question had sinned in a former birth, they must have been offen- 
ers in the sight of God. What i meant was, that they had not 
offended against the kinsf and the pandit ; and yet the king and 
the pandit, though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called 
unjost. If there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others^ 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust. When any one, 
without due cause, brings about the death of another, even then, 
suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in his death, the fruit of 
the sins of a foregone birth : and is the person who took his life, 
on that account guiltless ? In conclusion, my illustrations certain- 
ly prove, that there may be an adequate cause, other than offences 
against him who inflicts suffering, to which suffering may be 
referred ; and, by consequence, your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishn^ent which every evil-doer must 
suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, correct ; but 
there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it with reference 
to the frivolous distresses we duffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the sufferings of infants and beasts, though to the 
onlooker they seem terrible, are very trivial in comparison with 
those of a person of full consciousness : for we know, with certainty^ 
that, the less the consciousness, the less the pain. In fact, very 
likely a father and mother, when they see their infant in pain, 
suffer more than the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may 
see no fruit coming from it now, still you may be sure, that God 
sent it for some most good and salutary end ; such an end, that, 
when it becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true Word of God, that the chief 
and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this world was sin ; 
and that all misery has immediate or mediate connexion with man's 
bad deeds, or with his evil nature, which is the seed of ill-doing. 
Nevertheless, I affirm, that, so deep and so far transcending under* 
standing are the ways of Almighty God, and in such a manner 
does He, in His inscrutable wisdom, educe varions results from 
every single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, when 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pain can have no just 
cause but in the sin that soul has committed. Many and many a 
just cause may it have, of which our feeble understanding can 
know nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for us, when we con- 
template the sufferings of beasts, or of children, or of any other crea« 
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tnrej to make np onr minds, foiibwitlij that they bad a former birth, 
and tbat tbey were then guilty of sin. To establish socb strange 
doctrinesj satisfactory and convincing evidence is necessary. It is 
manifest, that metempsycbosis is most improbable. Hindas, 
because they have constantly beard of it from their childbood, 
Jook upon it as not improbable. Still » in reality, it is exceedingly 
improbable ; and it does not deserve instant credit, that we bave 
been in existence, times innumerable, and from duration witbont 
beginning, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must have passed 
through, of which we have not, now, even the faintest remem- 
brance I If it be replied, that, as we who are grown up have 
forgot many circumstances of our childhood and adolescence, 
so we have forgot the circumstuices of our former births, 
I would ask, whether, in those so many births, we were always 
like cliildren. Moreover, though we forget many things that 
passed in our adolescence, there are thousands of other things, 
belonging to that stage of life, which remain in our memories all 
our lives long. Should it be replied, that, not altogether 
inconceivably, at the time of each new birth, we must forget the 
transactions of the former birth, I assent. But there are many 
things that are not altogether impossible, which, yet, we are 
unable at once to believe. Is it wholly impossible, that wings 
should sprout out of an elephant, and that he should soar up into 
the clouds ? At the same time, if any one should come and tell us, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely credit him off 
hand. Only on his producing the most indubitable evidence of 
the truth of what he was asserting, should we believe him ; not 
otherwise. For, in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we 
require strong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is 
in the highest degree improbable, and is supported by no 
satisfactory and convincing evidence, I cannot acc^t it; your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin, and cannot else be 
accounted for, being altogether impotent. In my foregoing 
illustrations I have shown, that suffering may have other just 
causes. Consider, too, that the king and the pandit, in those 
illustrations, are infinitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel. Where there is one reason to justify 
an act of a king, who can say how many there may not be to 
justify any one act of God 7 Can you, indeed, find out the whole 
mind of Grod, and say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, 
that such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other 
cause 7 Countless are the things in this world, of which we cannot 
in the least discover the purpose : and will you therefore conclude, 
that they exist without a purpose f Who can tell the bounds of 
Crod's wide and complicated universe ? And, as for the innu- 
merable things which consitute it, who can point out the bidden 
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eanse of each^ or its result^ or its coantlesa retntioDd to other 
things 7 God^ keeping in view all thisj created the whole^ and 
controls it. Of this whole we see but a very small portion of a. 
part ; and yet^ when any thiug in it seems otheannrise than snits usj 
we begin to raise objections to it. But God, who beholds all, and^ 
who knows how everything in it relates to everything else, and the 
result of each thing, and what consequences will finally flow from 
all things taken collectively, knows, that whatever He- has made is 
in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper place. 

When a cnltivator casts his precious seed into the dust, and 
presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he was* 
destroying.it, would he not smile, and tell him to wait a little, and- 
he would see, that the seed had not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit ? Be advised, that, in like manner, God has 
made this world for some most excellent end. At present, we are 
unable to perceive what it is ; and some things seem to us to be 
reversed, and others to be useless, and even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for them, are so 
deep, that not only we, but even the angels, stand confounded 
before them. The foundations o£ His counsel have been laid in time 
that had no beginning ; and its pinnaclcj so to spieak, pierces the 
remotest futurity. Know, however, of a surety, that all things 
will conspire to a final result, such as shall make manifest His 
Bupereminent glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pandits do not take these things into their coitsid* 
oration. All the actions and plans of God they treat as if they 
were those of a man. They cannot realize, that the counsels and 
the ways of God are far beyond our understanding, — so far 
beyond it, that, search as we may, we can never find them out. 
Nor can they believe, that there are, in God^s world, things 
past computation, of which we know not the causes, and of which 
there are, nevertheless, numerous and just cans^'B, known to God. 
And hence they would settle everything by their own poor 
judgment; and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxims axii 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be persuaded, 
I entreat you, to quit this most faulty methods If you learn 
the right method, you shall never go astray.* When you have 
to reason on any matter pertaining to God, first of all consider 
what things are within the scope of our understanding) and 
reason on them alone. As for what transcends our understanding, 
to be silent regarding it is a token of wisdom. Who knows 
but God has kept back from us the causes of many things in His 
creation, expressly with a view to teach us humility, and to disci- 
pline our faith in Him ? Indeed, a chief mark of piety is this : that) 
though many things relating to God seem to us not only to have no 
obvious causes, but even — such is our short sight — to be improper, 
we should yet bow our heads, and confess, with unwavering faith| 
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that they are all most exoellent and right. In so doiog> onr hnmi- 
lity and the firmness of our faith are put to the test. When a 
griven thing is referred to God, we mast first ascertain, whether it 
tie correctly so referred : if correctly, of course our humble belief 
in it is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon us with 
regard to what is written of God in your Yedas and Puriuas; for 
it is not proved, that what is there said of God belongs to Him. On 
the contrary, thousands of proofs render it most indubitable, that 
those books were the invention of men. Whatever things we see 
before us in God^ creatiou — the sufferings of children, for instance, 
—are from God, without doubt ; and these, as I have said, we are 
to believe, with humility, to be most excellent and right. 

The Naiy&yika dogma of the existence of the soul from eternity 
appears, further, as a great error, in that it detracts from the real 
relation in which the soul stands to God, and from the consequent 
duties which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created both 
my soul and body, and that my continuance in life, and whatever 
I have, are from Him, I must regard Him as having complete 
authority over me ; and it is seen to be my duty to love and to 
honour Him with aU my soul and strength, and to remain entirely 
His. But, if a man believes that his soul is seif-existent, and that 
whatever he receives from God is the fruit of his own works, he 
must consider GKxI's authority over his soul to be very partial ; and, 
as a result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must 
likewise be partial. 



CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of the Cause, laid down in the Nyaya, Vau/eshilca, 
and the other Systems, of the Wretchedvess of the Soul, that is, 
its Bondage, and the Means of escaping therefrom ; a Succinct 
Description of the True Nature of Virtue and Vice; and a Criticism 
of the Views of the Systematists touching Virtue and Vice, their 
Consequences, Sfc. 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint ourselves 
are^ the wretchedness of the soul, the cause of this wretchedness, 
and the means of getting rid of it. On these topics there are very 
many errors in what we find in the Nyiya, Vais'eshika, and others 
among the Systenis. All* the Systematists concede, that all men 
are wretched ; their wretchedness consisting in metempsychosis and 
the resultant suffering. It is not this, in my belief, that coustitutes 
man^s wretchedness i and yet his real wretchedness is far more 
terrible than any of that nature. But this point I will not pursue. 
Let me ask the Bystematists, what is the cause of human wretched- 
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neBs* They allege, that it is misapprehension, — ^the identifying one- 
self with one's body and so forth. And, if I wish to know what barm, 
in their opinion, comes of this, they tell me, that the identif jing 
the body with the soul originates desire and aversion, from which 
spring good and evil works, whence arise merit and demerit, to reap 
the fruits of which follow repeated births, Elysium, Hell, happiness, 
and misery : and that such is human wretchedness. All this 
wretchedness they think the soul can escape from, and then be 
liberated, on its coming to know itself to be diverse from the body, 
&c. A full account of this has been given in the second chapter of 
the first section. All the dogmas of the Systematists on this topic 
contain grave errors; and 1 shall consider those dogmas, one by 
one, in the present chapter. The matter before us, I implore the 
reader to remember, is most concerning. It is to the salvation of 
our priceless souls that it relates ; and it should be pondered with 
freedom from partiality, and with patience and fixedness of 
attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and soul as 
altogether one. In general, men know and believe, that the soul, 
which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, are of 
different substances. All men, however, you declare, in saying '* I 
am dark,'' or ''I am fair," .evidence, that they labour under 
misapprehension. I reply, that ench locations do not betoken 
misapprehension. For, though the soul and the body are different 
as to substance, yet God has established so close a connexion 
between them, that, as it were, the two make up one, and we call 
both together man. When, therefore, a man says " I," he does not 
mean his soul only ; nor does he mean his body only ; but the two. 
He may predicate of himself things which pertain solely to the body, 
as when he says '^ I am dark, or fair ;" and so of things which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says ''I am conscious, or 
ignorant :" but this doea not prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body. It is true, that a man sometimes seems to 
identify his wealth, or the like, with himself, and, when he loses 
his property, says, '^ 1 am lost."* But does any one really believe, 
that a man who so expresses himself actually regards his property 
as one with his soul 7t And again, since, of the body and soul, the 
soul is chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes speaks as 
though he were soul only, as when he says '* my body," or •' I shall 
leave the body." Baseless, therefore, is the opinion of those who 
maintain, on the ground of such phrases as *' 1 am black," and '^ I 

* The sense of the original has here been preseiTed at the cost of compromis- 
ing idiom. 

X It is singular, that the pandits addnce locutions similar to those in the text, 
to prove the direct opposite. When they allege, a man whose son is prosperous 
says ** I am prosperous," it is proved, that the man, through ignorance, regards 
himself as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See the Veddnta'sdra, p. 14 ; 
and the extract from S'ankara A'ch&rya at p. 10. 
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am fair^^' that men labour under great misapprebension^ — a miaap* 
prehension which gives rise to all their wretchedness. 

Again ; though some men may be so ignorant as to identify 
the ^oul and body^ stilly they are not enabled^ by being taught their 
separateuess, to escape from good and bad works. The pandits^ 
however, may argue,* that a conviction of their separateness is 
necessarily operative of such escape. " For, when a man knows,, 
that his soul is separate from his body, he must also believe, that 
the soul will not perish with ^the body, but will continne to exist 
after death, and will receive the requital of its good or evil works. 
And, when he reflects, that, in order to receive . such requital, 
he must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium; and that even the 
happiness of Elysium is alloyed by various kinds of misery; and 
that, after all, when his desert is exhausted, the very happiness 
which was enjoyed becomes a source of misery ; and that successive 
births and deaths must follow, and various sorts of happiness and 
misery be experienced ; how great is the wretchedness ! And, when,, 
from heed to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the 
vanity of all the happiness of this world and of the. next becomes: 
clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue and 
vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works and from 
evil/^ I reply, that the expectation of his doing so is vain. As I 
have said already, the generality of men know, .that the soul is 
distinct from the body. Interrogate even a very ignorant man, 
and he will tell you, that he looks to receiving, after death, the 
fruit of his deeds. But does this prospect keep him from good 
and evil works ? Perhaps you will say, that the ignorant are, 
indeed, informed about this matter, but do not seriously reflect 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of desire and 
aversion. If, nevertheless', they received instruction, and meditated 
on the subject, why would they not so rid themselves ? To this I 
have to say, that'it becomes evident, if we thoroughly study the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as you have spoken 
of is enough to root out desire and aversion altogether. And here 
I must observe, that, to count both good works and evil works a 
cause of bondage is, to my minci, wholly wrong. A little further 
on I shall expose the error of the pandits on this point. As for 
evil works, they are really a cause of bondage. Most necessary is it 
to avoid them ; and even the consideration of the future punishment 
which they entail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas I 
so corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect however much, 

yet he cannot, on that account, abandon bad works entirely* 

« 

* This argnment haa not been met with ; nor does the aathor suppose^ that a 
pandit would be likely to employ it. It has been brought forward, and answered, 
to meet possible contingencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intuition of the soul'a 
separateness from the body and so forth, has the effect of extirpating dea^ and 
aversion, and so of condacipg to emancipation. See p. 19 seq. 
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Your solicitiicle to shan good works is qaite saperfloas ; for, so 
oorrnpt is the natare of man, that, let his works be ever so good, 
still there cleaves to them much of evil and imperfection ; and he is 
incapable of a single good work wrought with purity of body, 
speech, and heart. For good works a man may receive praib^ 
from his fellow-men ; but, in the sight of God, who knows every- 
thing without and within, these very works are tainted with evil. 
Know, then, that miserable man of himself forbears good works : 
there is no need of pointing oat the way to avoid them. But to 
escape from evil works is impossible by any human device. 
Sappose that one avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, 
contention, injustice, and so forth : yet is this the avoidance of all 
evil works ? Not at all. The whole duty of man 'consists in two 
things : to love God with all his heart, soul, and strength ; and to 
love his fellow-men as he loves himselif. To do|contrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He who does his whole duty must never offend in 
either of the two things I have specified. And who can thus 
never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults, which 
lie hidden from them ; and, on the ground of certain visible good 
works, they hug themselves on their goodness. But, if a man 
habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimination, that gloomy 
crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, and looks into all the corners, 
and weighs all his thoughts, words, and deeds, he perceives, all 
too plainly, that he is a vile, fallen, weak, and helpless sinner. 
Countless are the instances of secret pride, hypocrisy, deceit, 
selfishness* and other blemishes, not to be described, that he will 
discover in himself; and' the conviction will be forced upon 
him, that He does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man. And be assured, that no man will be saved by right 
apprehension, or by works, but only by the free grace of God, the 
means of obtaining which are indicated in the real Word of 
God. 

Again, you [yourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right apprehension, — whom you call saved- 
in-life, — goes on, so long as he is in the body, doing good and 
bad works : for you hold, that the accumulated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his current works are 
inoperative. By this it is proved, that he does works which, but for 
his right apprehension, would have produced merit and demerit,— 
that is to say, good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
that misapprehension is the cause of all works ? And what turns out 
to be the difference between a man of right apprehension and 
one of wrong apprehension ? You may allege, that there is this 
great difference, that the good and evil works of the misappre- 
liensive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly apprehensive 
man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy of this I 3hall 
lay bare in due course. 
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Another, and a greater, error on this point, into which the 
Systematists fall, is, in saying that virtue itself enthrals the soul. 
Vice does so, to be sure ; but how can virtue ? The fact is, that 
the Systematists do not understand aright the nature of virtue and 
that of vice ; and on this account they go astray so variously. This 
being the case, I shall first briefly set forth the true nature of 
virtue and that of vice, and then treat of the errors just adverted to. 
God created man a moral creature ; capable of knowing Grod, 
and his own relations to God and the world; and capable of 
hononrinsr and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, and of 
discharging his duties towards his fellow-creatures. And this 
capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do these things is 
right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By a moral creature I 
mean one who answers this description. And now understand, 
that, man being a moral creature, certain things, in respect of his 
rank and nature, are, of themselves, binding on him; such as 
devotion, justice, truth, compassion, and the like : while other things 
are, of themselves, wrong for him ; such as atheism, injury to others, 
nncompassion, falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential character, is good 
and just. Consequently, any action proper for man is, in itself, 
pleasing to Him ; and any that is improper is displeasing to Him : 
and, inasmuch as He is just by nature. He must show favour to the 
virtuous, and award punishment to the wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First : Gcjd has not 

pstablished, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 

between virtue and vice ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, which 

IS binding on men with respect to their nature and rank, and that 

to be vice, which is wrong for them. Hence, in no circumstances 

is it right for man to commit sin ; and in no circumstances is it 

wrong, or unnecessary, for him to do what is right. Secondly : 

God's favour to the virtuous, and His punishment of the wicked, 

are not because He receives au^ht of benefit firom our virtue, or 

aught of injury from our sin. His requital of us is solely because 

of the justice of His nature. For it is of the essence of justice to 

reward the virtuous for their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the 

vicious for their wickedness. If God did not do thus. He would 

not be just ; and imperfection would attach to His superlatively 

excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly : It is not the case, that the 

good and bad consequences which follow virtue and vice spring 

spontaneously from works. God has appointed those consequences. 

Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. But the 

understanding of man, when it became blind to the justice, holiness, 

and ot^er attributes of God, got confused as to virtue and vice, and 

took to inventing a variety of perverse doctrines about them. 

Such has been, not exceptionally, tbe history of the Systematists. 

Of the grounds of the laws of virtue and vice, on which I have ^ 
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touched, they know nothing. Otherwise, they would not speak of 
both virtue and vice as causes of bondage ; nor would they 
pronounce, that he who wishes for emancipation should be alike 
free from the one and from the other. 

The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be a cause of 
bondage is this. Good works, they say, hinder the soul of 
emancipation : for emancipation consists in the soul's independence 
of the body, mind, apprehensioo, will, &c. ; but good works, in 
order to reap the fruits appertaining to them, compel the soul, 
until this end is accomplished, to wear the form of a god, or of a 
man, or such-like. Moreover, happiness, the fruit of good works, 
is beneath the ambition of a wise man ; it being implicated, in two 
ways, with misery. In the first place, it is fugacious : since 
whatever has a beginning must have an end; and the fruit of 
virtue, like other things that have not alwaya existed, must pass 
away. When a man obtains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the 
happiness comes to a period, there supervenes misery : and so 
happiness itself amounts to misery. In the second place, there is 
inequality in the fruit of virtue ; that is to say, he whose virtue is 
inconsiderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is 
more abundant receives a larger recompense. The former must 
repine at seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes Lim 
wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes of the 
character of misery ; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration of humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this ! God, I have shown, has 
appointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing to do 
which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then, 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on man, ever be evil ? 
In your opinion, since the wish for the fruit of good works, 
happiness, misbeseems a man of prudence, that fruit is an evil. 
Again, since you maintain, that the true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with apprehension and will, and in becoming 
insensible, you ought rather to consider this state to be the fruit of 
virtue. Herein you have exactly inverted things. What ! has God 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with 
no reason but to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to 
divert Himself withal ? Has He fixed at random, that some works 
are bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other ? But, if God, 
simply because of His just and excellent nature, has established 
those works to be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He — a sea of mercy and goodness, 
and Who, as the Father of all, desires the welfare of all, nay. Who 
devises a way and a means for the welfare of even such as do what 
is amiss,— give to such as do what is right, that which will constitute 
14 
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their true well-being ? Instead of well-being, will He, indeed, 
decree to such a soul a recompense to its harm ? The fact is, 
however, that the attainment of a state of inseDsibility is not true 
emancipation; and they who, by God's mercy, arrive at true 
emancipation, will suffer no injury in their faculties, as those of 
apprehension and will. This I shall show further on. 

Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of virtue, 
happiness, is perishable. I have already made out your maxim to 
be utterly baseless, — that all products must, as such, come to an end. 
Further, if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it cannot 
be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which it is obligatory on man 
to do is virtue, will God requite with misery him who does what is 
obligatory ? You think, too, that virtue is a thing which is to be 
done for only a limited time, after which, it being discontinued, the 
reward follows. Hence your fear, that the reward also will, after 
a time, be discontinued. As I have said, however, virtue is a thing 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether he be in 
this world, or in another. As long as he has being, so long should 
he go on practising virtue. While he continues in virtue, its 
.beneficent requital will ever remain with him ; but, when he falls 
away from virtue, its reward terminates. But the misery which 
then ensues is not the consequence of virtue, but of vice ; for even 
desistance from virtue is vice. Who, one may here ask, is equal 
to such unintermitted virtue ? Grant, that endless happiness is the 
reward of such virtue as you speak of : still, what shall we profit by 
hoping for it 7 It is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of practising 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to compass the loftiest aim 
of man on the strength of our virtue, we shall be benefited 
nothing. But God, in compassion for us sinners, has revealed His 
Word, and has thereby marked out a way, by following which, all 
our sins will be pardoned, and that reward, by His mercy, will be 
bestowed upon us, which would have attached to virtue, had virtue 
been practicable to us. Then will our fallen nature be purged and 
purified ; the ability to practise virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and 
we shall abide near to God, and dwell in the realms of glory, and 
enjoy everlasting beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the fruit of virtue is, 
that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, and others, 
less : and this also is a ground of misery. My answer is, that this 
inequality is no real ground of misery. The misery which proceeds 
from envy has its real root in man^s corrupt nature. Envy ia a 
blemish in human nature. It is not found in a pure nature ; it is 
found in a fallen nature. Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue 
is not really virtue ; and, accordingly, he cannot obtain the fruit of 
virtue. How evident is it, from this, that the Systematists were not 
acquainted with the true character of virtue and that of vice 1 
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Little did they know of the nature which virtue requires. How can 
he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right ? Outwardly, 
he may imitate them ; but still he retains his corrupt nature, which 
renders genuine virtue impossible to him. Works only externally 
good are not the whole of virtue. That, in the sight of God, is virtue, 
which comes from a pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It 
is proper for a man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a 
simulator, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly courteous to 
his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in the sight of 
God, be a doer of proper works ? Know, then, that they alone 
whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, and that only such as 
they will receive the reward of virtue. Others, they may see, are, 
for greater virtue than their own, rewarded more largely : but they 
will not, on that account, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to 
a pure nature to take pleasure in the increase of the happiness of 
others. And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure nature, rather a source of joy. 

Prom their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and that 
of vice, the pandits err, again, in maintaining^ that, on the acquisi- 
tion of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced; and that 
current works become inoperative, or, in other words, that nothing 
piacular inheres in the bad actions which the rightly apprehensive 
man is constantly committing. This is altogether untenable. For 
what connexion is there between the conviction, that I am not my 
body, and the effacement of sin f To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man ; and hence, by 
so doing, man becomes, before God, guilty and deserving of 
punishment. Is all this set aside by my knowing that I am not 
body ? Moreover, if accumulated and current works are obliterated, 
why not fractescent works as well ? The issue of the whole matter 
is, that it is vain to hope for salvation on the score of knowing the 
body to be not identical with the soul ; for this knowledge cannot 
avail to save a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

Prom this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of the 
nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to be baseless 
and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion of the moral goodness 
or badness of works, and to regard them as producing their effects 
physically, or mechanically. It plainly appears, from what the 
pandits have written on this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty 
much as food possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of causing death, so 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 
Whatever produces happiness is virtue; and whatever produces 
misery is vice. A foolish man, therefore, who desires the happiness 
of Elysium, &c., will aim to practise virtue. But he who, weary 
alike of the happiness and of ,the misery of an existence of 
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vicissitude, gives up both, and yearns after emancipation, will 
assuredly free himself from such a plague. He cannot, however, 
rid himself of it readily. For, if, so long as he is in a state of 
misapprehension, in order to escape from the bondage of virtue, he 
resolves to give up good works, in so doing he transgresses. Hence 
he must acquire right apprehension, which is the only panacea 
against virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pandits think, that, as some 
substances, poison, for instance, possess an innate virtue of injuring, 
which, yet, under certain conditions, is neutralized, so, though bad 
works have an intrinsic property of entailing evil, — as the torments 
of Hell, — yet, in the case of the rightly apprehensive man, that 
property is rendered ineflScacious. It is his right knowledge which 
serves to counteract it. And, therefore, the sin of such a man 
does not affect hira."^ 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits' maintaining, that 
good and bad works produce their effects, happiness and misery, 
in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest from their 
invention of requitative efficacy as an objective entity. Their 
reason for believing in what they style requitative efficacyf is this. 
^'Good works,*' they say, *'are the cause of elysian happiness, 
and bad works are the cause of infernal dolor. And how can this 
be so ? For, if a man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, 
at once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, 
when he dies. How, then, — a cause being that which immediately 
precedes an effect, — is that good work the cause of his going to 
Elysium V* Involved in this grave embarrassment, the pandits, 
with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, that there is 
produced, in the soul, by good or by bad works, the quality 
denominated requitative efficacy ; and it is this which consigns the 
soul to Elysium, or to Hell. It is, then, through the medium of 
requitative efficacy that good and bad works lead, respectively, to 
Elysium and to Hell. This requitative efficacy is what they mean 
by merit or demerit. But what, I would ask, is the necessity of 
this embarrassment? Grood and bad works are not immediately 
originative of denrable and undesirable consequences, but 
mediately. And how are they so mediately ? As I have said. before, 
God, who is just, in consideration of the virtue and vice of men, 
Himself appoints corresponding: reward for them. Since, therefore, 
this reward depends on the will of God, when it seems proper to 
Him, He bestows it, — at once, it may be, or by and by. And 

• If the Hindus had a correct conception of the moral goodness and badness of 
actions, they would not be found to argue, that Kyishna and other members of the 
pantheon were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simply on the grocnd that 
those gods were endowed with great power, and were secured from the evil 
consequences of what they did. On moral grounds, the very commission of such 
wickedness is defilement. 

t In Sanskrit, apHrva, 
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so there is no need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One 
man serves another, and is daily entifcled to wages; and yet his 
master pays him at a time which he himself determines ; monthly, 
or half-jearly, or annually. But, possibly, some one may say,* 
that, as the hireling, from serving his master, becomes entitled 
daily to his wages, just so man, from doing good works, or evil, 
-becomes an heir of Elysium, or of Hell; and his having such a 
heritage is, for him, requitative efficacy. If, I reply, the pandits 
had said only thus much, there would have been no harm. But 
they lay down requitative efficacy as being a real and distinct 
entity. For example, the Naijdjikas and the Vais'eshikas reckon 
it among the qualities of the soul, — apprehension, will, happiness, 
misery, and the rest : and I affirm, that such a thing cannot be 
proved to exist. Furthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if 
you believe in requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by 
good and evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by 
service, in the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
same objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless other instances 
besides that of service ; and then, instead of twenty-four qualities, 
you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which I have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiydyika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the S^nkhya and Mimdnsi ; these 
not believing in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to Hell. 
In their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, with 
utterance of the formula "To Indra; may it speed," requitative 
efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, fructifies in 
elysian bliss and so forth. What need, then, ol God ? How 
strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the SAukhyas and 
Mim&nsakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the rest of 
the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. For, at the 
beginning of this book, where I have spoken of the doctrines held 
in common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, though 
the Systematists dissent among themselves on some few matters, 
yet, on almost every capital question they are alike as to method of 
consideration and as to reach and bias of intellect. They have all 
of them tenements of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and 
model, however different in outer aspect. One of them may carry 
a certain error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these as 
well inheres that error, in embryo. 



* Not that any pandit would hold such language j but a foreigner might, if bent 
on rationalizing Hindaism, 
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CHAPTEE 4. 

Examination of the Views concerning the State of JEmancipationj 
professed, in common, by the Naiydyikas and by the Vais'eshikas, 

1 have thus given an account of the Naiyiyika and Vais'eshika 
theories as regards God^ the soul, the souPs wretchedness^ the 
cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape from it, and virtue 
and vice. The treatment of a single topic more will bring this 
second section to an end. And that topic is, the miserable condition 
to which the Naijdyikas and Vais'eshikas give the name of 
emancipation; their views on this article growing out of their 
lamentable conceptions touching Grod, &c. Is to lose the faculties 
of apprehension, will, and all manifestations of sensibility, and to 
become like a stone, the loftiest aim of the soul ? In what, I would 
ask, does this state differ from annihilation ? In reply to two 
objections of the pandits, the one real, and the other presumed : — 
that, if the fruition of happiness be allowed to belong to the state 
of emancipation, and, if that happiness varies in degree to different 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be envious of others 
less favoured than themselves ; and that, if cognition, will, and other 
such faculties survive in emancipation, the emancipated might 
admit evil desires, and hence incur danger of falling into sin ; I 
maintain, that they who know not the power of God, and the 
greatness of His grace, may have such fears. But we, for our parts, 
who possess the true Word of God, learn, from it, that such as 
accept the terms of salvation which God has offered, and become 
participators in His grace, will be translated, after death, to the 
abodes of bliss, and that God will so purify their nature, that they 
shall never more be affected with evil desires, envy, enmity, pride, 
and such like. To them will be given, in Heaven, celestial and 
indefectible bodies; and they will retain all the mental character- 
istics of conscious beings, and will be for ever blest with the beatific 
vision, and with the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near 
to Him, and in paying Him adoration, and, — their nature being made 
pure, — with serenity of soul, and with peace; — their happiness 
always increasing, and subject to no intermission. And tell me^ 
pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest aim of man; 
this, or one of total unconsciousness ? This latter is, indeed, not the 
highest aim of man, but, contrariwise, the lowest of degradations. 
You say, that souls have existed from all duration, and have, in the 
meantime, passed through births and deaths unnumbered, suffering 
incessantly the miseries of an existence of vicissitude. Now and 
then one has grown wise, and has aspired to escape from its wretch- 
edness, and, to this end, has practised, during several births, aus- 
terities, contemplation, and similar observances. And what reward 
has it received at last, except the becoming insensible, like a stone. 
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-—a state equivalent to annihilation ? Of nothing, then, is the destiny 
BO cruel as is that of the soul. So long as, dating from past eter- 
nity, it remains conscious, it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can 
hope for no exemption from this wretchedness, other than annihi- 
lation. If we were atheists, not believing in Grod, and if our deliv- 
erance from misery depended on our own efforts, to loot for emanci* 
pation such as yours might be fitting. Bat, as we believe in a God, 
inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most bountiful, 
all-mercifal, and the Giver of every felicity; and as we hope for 
emancipation at His hands ;. it seems to us reasonable to expect an 
emancipation better than the miserable state to which you give that 
name. Two ways of attaining the chief aim of the soul are 
found in the true Word of God; by human actions, and by the 
grace of the Lord. According to the first, on a man^s doing that 
which it is binding on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed 
upon him by God. A soul that should always thus do would be 
rewarded with constant happiness ; and to enjoy such happiness is 
the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the Word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this way ; for we have 
all become corrupt, through sin, and our works are unworthy of 
God's acceptance. Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent 
upon the grace of God. By our works we can merit only Hell ; 
but, since God is merciful. He desires to save us by His free grace. 
In order that we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wond- 
rous plan, giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
ateness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, since He has opened, on our behalf, the treasury of His 
boundless mercies, will He make our highest happiness to consist 
in being conformed to the condition of a stone ? Endless happiness, 
whether compassed by works, or by God's grace, alone deserves to 
receive the name of the highest aim of man. Why, then, will you 
have it to consist in unconsciousness 7 The truth is, that this matter 
cannot he understood save with the help of the illumination 
derivable from God's own Word ; and he who rests solely on his 
own intelligence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists ; namely, that to be emancipat- 
ed is to become unconscious. The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be saved 
by a scheme and by labour of their own : and whence can they, 
unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting happiness ? Hence it is, 
that, in their estimation, they will secure everything that is to be 
secured, if only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
distress which infests an existence of vicissitude. But know, ye 
Hindus, that to achieve even thus much is impossible for you. God 
made the soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive ? 
The nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be annulled 
by reflecting, that " I am not mind, I am not body." Be assured 
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that oar souls will for ever continne consoious. Two things are^ 
however, placed before us, between which to make our election. 
God, in his Word, points out the way of salvation. If we accept 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal joy. 
If, on the other hand, we reject it, we shall make our consciousness 
the instrument of eternal affliction and torment. As, therefore, 
you seek for well-being, accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not at 
all been, to convict their authord of error, for the purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, that 
whoever — whether they, or I, or any one else — undertakes to 
argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly fall into error ; the mind of man being 
impotent to understand them rightly. When you are convinced, 
that they are correctly described in the Christian religion, you will 
know, that this is the true religion of God. Accordingly, it is my 
wish, that you should study the Christian Scriptures, and with 
candour. To this study fixed attention, docility, and patient 
thought are indispensable; for, when a man has, during a long 
space of time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he is slow 
to perceive their faults, and to recognize the excellence of what 
conflicts with them. But, if you conduct this investigation with 
humble prayer to God, you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 
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CHAPTEE 1. 

Description of the Three Sorts of Existence held in the Veddnta, the 
Key to a Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philosophy. 

Having briefly considered five out of the six erreat Hindu 
Systems, I shall, in this section, examine the Veddnta. And to 
eneraore in snch an examination in the present day is esnpcially 
important. The Hindus, it is true, refer all the Systems to Riahis ; 
but, in onr time, these systems, the Ved£nta apart, have no follow- 
ers, except perhaps here and there An individual. As for the 
Vedinta,it is held by a larore majority of all Hindus. 

The Veddntins arg^ue three sorts of existence ; and one must 
thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, in order to take in the 
meaninsr of their scheme. These they desigrnate as true, practical, 
and apparent.'^That which verily existsis called true, and itp existence, 
true existence ;t and this existence, according^' to the Veddnta, is 
predicable of Brahma exclusively. The secon<J species of existence 
has the name of practical. The thingfs to which it belongfs do not 
veritably exist : only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake 

^ fwf^Hi ^ qRHT^sFT s^im^Tf?:^ SIlIrr^HlRl^ ^ l cT^ trw- 

cTITr I Veddnla'parihhdshdj pp. 18 " Existence is of three sorts, true, (pdramdrthi' 

3!ra), practical (vydvahriha)^ find a-ppArent fprdtihdhsika). Truepxistence is that nt 
'BrsJomn. • practical, that of ether, &c apparent, that of nacrine silver and theliVp." 

t Dr. J. "R. Ballantyne taVes varamarthiJca to denote " being, in its highest 
sense." Christinnitv Contracted, &c., p. J?8. 

That parawar*?>ifra, poonlarly, is ev*»rywhere nspd to signify " true," one may 
learn withont any very laborious search. The adverb paramarthaiah means " in 
truth," " indeed," Ac. ^o. 

The fact, that the VedAntinw. in oontradistingaiphing practical and apparent 
existence from the first snecies, style them rnithyd, or falsi*, is a further prrof, that 
the sense here att^aohed to pnrnmnrthiJcn is alone correct. Thongrh the word is 
technical with the Veddntins, th«y have done no violence to its ordirarv meaninsr. 

Vijn&na Bhikshu, on an occasion where he emplovs pdrnmdrthiJcatwa,— the 
ab'^tract snhstant^'ve of parnmarthiJca, — ^in the sense of *' unchnnp-enbleness and 
efernalness," clearlv intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a follower of the 
f&nkhya, is different from that of the VedAntin^. See the Sankkya-pravaehana' 
hhdshvn, p. 25. 

The tortnre to which Vijnfina hnhitnally — and especially in the Sanhhya-nara — 
subjects the whole compass of f.he Veddn^a nomenclature, reminds one forcibly of 
the sanctimonious vocabulary of free-handlers and secularists among our contem» 
poraries in Christian countries. 
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tbem for existent^ and by means of them transact practical life ; 
whence the epithet. And it mnst be kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thonght to be not veritably existent, bnt 
to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the nse made 
of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks water, or naounts 
a horse : the water and the horse are visionary ; and so are the 
drinking and the mounting. If the nse to which one puts a things 
is veritable, the thing also must be veritable ; for, to have veritable 
dealings with that which is false is impossible. Can a man in his 
waking senses bathe in a river that h« saw in hi« isleep ? The 
things which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Vedintins, are 
practical, are the very things which all men, themselves excepted, 
call true : and such are I'sVara, or the maker of the world, souls, 
and all the world besides."*^ - Their existence these philosophers hold 

SFn^Tft"^ e^^dtciM I>li|c!^rSS5 I A'nanda Giri, oommiBiiting on S'ankara 

A'oMrya*fl Mdndukya-hhdshya ; Bihliothsea Tndica, Vol. viii., pp. 326, 327. "Tf 
Brahma, seoondless, and essentially anoonneoted with the world, b© i»8tabli8li'»d by 
the VedAnta, how is it^ that there are sonls, subject to thi*ee conditions, those of 
waking^ dreaming^ and insensible sleep, and employers of objects ; and ?ioti» is tt, fhat 
an Is'wara, effectini? the experience of souls, is revealed by scripture ; and how is it, 
the afrgreprate of objects subserving]; experience is fonnd as a thina apart /rom 
these? if monism were true, all these wonld present themselves as incompatible. 
With reference to such an obiection, it is set forth as follows, with intent to declare, 
ihat souls, the world, and iVwara can all reasonably be admitted as th'ngs of 
imagination surmised in Brahma." 

A little further on, A'nanda Giri says ; ^^^ sf^U^^^c|^|i^^ cT3?^ 

^T WnT^ SIT =g S5rf&T qf^ qR ^l R ^d ^llfeTT? I *• Therefore 

it is enunciated, that the three conditions, and the souls subject thereto, and the 
Illusive Brahma, t. e., I's'wara, are all imagined in the pure Brahma." 

The reason why the VedAntins use such an expression as " silver imagined in 
nacre," is, cf course, that the nacre is the substrate of the imaginary silver. Strictly 
analogous, in their view, to the nacre and silver cf this illnstration are Brahma and 
the world, Ac, where they speak of the world, souls, and I's'wara, as imagined by 
the ignorant, in Brahma, It is to be understood, that Brahma is not the subject of 
the imagination, but its object. 

A most eminent authority in VedAnta matters, Sarvajndtma Muni, thus instructs 
the learner : 

CRT ^Ui^dHyr ^=qct sm^HFft^qqr gsR^ I 

S3 

jfcf I Sankshepa'Siirirdkaf from a MS. not at hand for reference. " All that is 
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to be the result of ignorance ; and such existence is termed, by 
them, practical. The third species of existence, denominated 
apparent, resembles the practical, in that it is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in three 
respects. Firat, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary men, do not 
constantly, but only now and then, mistake for veritable the 
apparent objects to which it appertains; as nacrine silver, and the 
matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical dealing 
with these things. Let a man who mistakes nacre for silver offer 
it for sale : he will not get for it the price of silver ; for it will be 
recognized, by others, as another substance. Thirdly : it is because 
of ignorance, that the practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by 
reason, additionally to ignorance, of distance and other causes, 
called defects, enumerated by the Naiydyikas, &c., that the 
apparent seems veritable.* Such are the Ved&ntin's three sorts of 
existence, the true, the prs^ctical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Veddnta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of three 
existences, it must be understood, that it is not because existent 
things are — in any way to us intelligible — of various kinds, that 
the Yed&ntins contend for a difference in their existence. In other 
words, they do not predicate a difference between the existences of 
things, because one is eternal and another is uneternal, or because 

devised, or faneiedf in the form of the world, of I's'a, and of souls, by the ignorance 
forcibly possessing thee, appears — albeit nnsubstantial, via., barren of true eemtence, 
— sabstantial, until the sun of right apprehension rises*" 

This couplet has been interpreted in accordance with the gloss of Madhnsudana 
Saraswatl, wno takes gddham as an adverb. 

I's'a, or I's'wara, — the maker of the world, — and souls, since the Vedantins 
consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance-imagined and false, come 
under the category of things practical, 

Veddnia-paribhashd, p. 12. " Nescience, the cause of mistaking Brahma for a jar, 
or other practical object, is to be considered as a defect also. When, however nacre 
is mistaken for silver, an ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the 
misapprehension,''^ 

It is not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrine silver, nescience is excluded 
as a cause. The defects specified are causes additional thereto. This appears from 
the two pages of the Veddnta-paribkO^hcC preceding that here quoted from. 

The term dosha, *' defect" is a technicality generalizing certain causes of 
misapprehension. 






^ 



I Bhasha-pa^ichhoda, 180th couplet. 

** A defect is a cause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pronoanoad to be moltifarioas, as bile, givi-ng rise to jaundice, distance, &o.'' 
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one is self-existent and another exists dependently.* It is a 
difference in the very nature of existing, not in its mode, that 
they insist upon. Their view on this subject will now be exhibited. 
To the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or non-duality, 
is most essential. They wish to make out the soul to be Brahina, 
and the world to be false ; whence it would follow, that Brahma 
solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or ever existed, or 
at any time will exist. Prom the couplet of the S^iva-gitd which 
I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and from numberless other 
passages of V^edanta works, it is manifest, that, in their view, the 
world is false, and imagined by ignorance. Not that they only 
figuratively call it false,— as we sometimes call things of an 
evanescent and perishable character ; but they mean, that it is indeed 
so, like nacrine silver.*^ As such silver is nothing, and wholly 

•According to the Yeddnta, sonls, as souls, and also ignorance and I's'wara, 
are beginningless and self-existent. Still, we find ascribed to them a different 
existence from that of Brahma. It is called false. 

For the tinoriginatedness of souls, &o., see the last quotation in p. 26. The source 
of the couplet there given has not been ascertained, its statements are, however, 
called in question by no Veddntin, Among the various treatises which cite it is, 
besides the 8iddh6>nta'ratnamdld, the Kfishndlankdra of Achyutakrisbna Ananda 
Tirtha' a commentary on Appayya Dikshita^s Biddhdnta-lesd, Moreover, it is at the 
tongue's end of almost every student of the Yeddnta. 

Achyutakrishna reads, as the second quarter of the distich fpiff ^^^^fif3[r« 

" likewise the distinction, between the soul and I Va." This lection is by much to 
be preferred. 

Mdyd, illusion, avidyd, nescience, and ajudna^ ignorance, — when these two denote 
collectivity,— are synonyms. Nescience and ignorance, when referred to souls in 
several, are only fractional portions of illusion. See the Veddnta-sdra, pp. 4, &c, 

f ^irfir^ ^ fipqr ^^iftRf^ici; i jj^ ci^ q^ ^f^ff- 

^^qij^ 1 ' Veddnta-parhihdshd, p. 17. " All other than Brahma is false 

because other than Brahma. Whatever is thus different is thus false ; for instance 
nacrine silver," 

Those of the Systematists who are not Veddutins apprehend the doctrine under 
comment in the manner in which it is apprehended in the text. 

^€ f^ era '^ q^rfsfJiqt ^% acchK«iw JH^I^o^m^^s?- 

^ NO *0 

gccTIc^ I Sdnlchya'pravachana'hhdshya, p. 225. ** Not only on the ground of the 

aforesaid arguinent are the monists to be shunned, but, further, because there is 
no proof to establish the untrueness of the world. To this effect it is set forth, w 
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from ignorance seems fco be somethings just so, they say, is 
the world nothing ; it being imagined by ignorance, tlj%t is, it 
seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to exist. To maintain 
otherwise would be to surrender non-duality. 

Further, it is surprising to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance-imagined, 
and hence false."*^ They refuse to grant, that even this is true ; 
and consistently : else, non-duality would be impeached by the 
presentation of another entity than Brahma, — ^ignorance. Thus it 
is, that they would establisb^Brahma alone to be true, and all 
besides to be illusory. When, therefore, they give the epithet of 
true to the existence of Brahma, and that of practical to the 
existence of the world, we are to understand, that, in their system, 
that existence which is indeed real is called true, and the epithet 
of practical is given to false existence, or existence which in fact 
is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, there is 
no fault. The extraordinary error of the Veddntins is of quite 
another character. I have already said, that they would prove 
both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and 
altogether false. But^ earnestly as they desire to have them so, 
their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as altogether 
nothing : for the mind of man will not give willing entrance to an 
absurdity. The world, the Vedintins allege, is veritably nothing, 
but, because of ignorance, appears to exist ; after the manner of 
nacrine silver. Now, can the mind assent to the notion, that even 
that ignorance is nothing Whatever ? Never : and he who tries to 
reconcile with it his own views generally, and the common 
experience of mankind, will encounter obstacles at every step. 
Moreover, to call such ignorance nothing, is, evidently, most 
venturesome. Nor do the Veddntins feel, that the world is nought. 
Let it be believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the 
world false, they cannot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
as to be nothing at all : they must possess some sort or other of 
existence. 



the aphorism : ' The world is time, since its origination is from a cnuse that has no 
defect, and since th^re is nothing to make out the world to he false/ The objects of 
a dream, the imagined yellowness of a white conch-shell, &c., are found, among men 
to be nntrne, by reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, &c. , 
infected by the defects of sleep, ike. This unirueness does not belong to the nniverse 
made up of the great principl^ud. the rest ; for the canses of that universej nature 
and the intellect of Hiranya^bha, the Creator, are free from all defect." 
The aphorism cited in this extract is YI., 52. 
^ Vijn&na, in continuation, will have it, that the Vedantins wrest frcm their 
legitimate drift the passages of the Veda which they adduce to establish, that the 
world is false. For, he says, if those passages mean as is pretended, the result is 
suicidal; the Veda being itself of the world. 

* See the eighth chapter of this section. 
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On gathering, from this, that the Ved^ntins allow to the world 
a carton sort of existence, one might suppose, that they must give 
up non-duality : for, however, they may designate the world's 
existence, if they concede, that the world really exists, their 
Brahma does not remain without a second ; and the consequence 
is iiuahty. This brings us to the knot of their error. They argue, 
as was said before, for distinct kinds of existence, — not various 
modes of existence. The world, according to them, really exists ; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. They call this 
existence a false existence ; and their so calling it brings them into 
error: and this error blinds them to their inconsistency. The 
world^s existence is, they allege, false existence ; if true, of course 
the issue would be duality. Analogously, though a madman, alone 
in a roomy thinks himself one of a crowd, his so fancying does not 
invalidate his being there by himself. Mark, how the Ved^ntins 
herein err. Their assertion, that the untrue existence of the world 
is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, if they understood 
such existence to be non-exil^tence ; as is the existence of the 
aforesaid madman's crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by 
them, to be in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it 
untrue. As for themselves, they think otherwise. They urge, 
that we have two*^ kinds of existence, the true and the untrue. AlS 
that thing which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence : but the thing is 
untrue, because its existence is of that stamp. And so the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe^ that the Yed&ntins 
believe in two classes of objects, true and untrue, and both of 
them really existent ; only an object of the first class is really 
real,t and an object of the second classis unreally real.l 

* For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight. 

t It is not claimed, that the expression '* really real," and especially that of 
'* unreally real,'^ does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things altogether 
absurd that are here taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the practical, things apparent, 
soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth class, to 
comprehend positive unrealities. Examples of objects of this class are, the son of a 
barren woman, a harems horn, sky- blossoms, &c. &c. Their technical ^ epithet is 
tuchchha. 

X The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Yed&ntins, is, 
summarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, that of existence and that 
of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing, that, while 
the endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, no less than all that 
are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that the same things are some- 
thing. The hrst of these antagonistic positions has Ipen illustrated, and will be 
illustiated further; and, as for the second, it is evident^on inspecting the books of 
the Ved6ntins, that they receive as realities the world and whatever else they call 
practical. Moreover, as has been seen, they comprehend their I's'wara, maker of 
the world, among practical and false objects, and yet believe, that he really exists< 
On perusing the eighth chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, thoDgh 
they would prove the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet 
they cannot bat allow, that it has a certain real existence. 
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Furthermore^ the aspedt of these classes of objects varies 
according to the point of view from which they are beheld. 

That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished by the words of 
two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, Pdrthasdrathi Mis'ra and Vijndna Bhikshn, 
writers on the Mlm&nsd and on the SAnkhya, respectively. 

PdrthasArathi, refuting the Veddnta, urges, that, inasmuch as the universe is 
certified, by perception, to be true, it cannot be made ont false. If, he sayfl, it is 
held, on the word of the Yeda, to be f alee, the Yeda itself, as being included in the 
universe, must be false; and, consequently its proof is invalid. 

Then he introduces a Vedintin, and refutes him, as follows. vfTS^^ 

*g ^rf^fl^ ^^ I ^s4 5N^ ^fr^^ 't^?r^tf?T ^ns^^T'iccr^i 

S'dsira-dipikA, MS., fol. 67, verso. " *We do not say, that the universe is unreal; 
since it is established, by perception and other proofs, to exist. Nor do we say, that 
it has true existence j it being falsified by right apprehension of spirit. The universe 
cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as unreal,' All this is hollow. To 
be other than true is to be unreal. If, then, the universe be not true, manifestly it 
is nothing but unreal. On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. 
For the denial of either of these, trueness and unreality, implies the affirmation of 
the- other : and no alternative besides these is possible. * That which never presents 
itself— as the horn of a hare, — is held for unreal ; and that which presents itself, 
and is never falsified,— as the true nature of spirit,— is held for true ; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is falsified by right apprehension, it is 
not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.' The view thus propounded^ as being 
at war with ordinary consci^^usness, is impossible of establishment. For that which 

presents itself, and is falsified, — as the mirage, or a snake surmised in a rope, 

is positively unreal ; as, to be sure, all the world is persuaded : there being no 
difference, in the estimation 0/ mankind generally, between soch a thing as the horn 
of a hare and such a thing as the mirage. Hence, if the universe be falsified hy right 
apprehension, it is simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as true, 
or as unreaV* 

Observe whence this argument sets out, Parthasarathi begins by arguing, 
that the Vedantins cannot uphold the falseness of the universe on the faith of the 
Veda I for that the Veda is part and parcel of their false universe. Now, since the 
Veddntins fall back on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it cannot be 
0upposed, that they look upon it as altogether nothing. The end of the] argument 
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Conceive trne existence and practical existence as two stationSy 
with a station intermediate. A person located at practical 
existence does not style its objects nnreally real : for, to his 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence ; and all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circnmstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
true existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, as 

addnced abovAi by the Vedantin, is to reconcile these two positions: that 
the nniverse, the Veda inolnsive, is indeed false and that, nevertheless it is existent. 
Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable ideas, spolcen of at the begin- 
ning of this note. So nnderstands Parthasarathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the 
idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly after the passage 
just extracted, support what is asserted in the text. The Vedantin is asked, whether 
he takes nescience to import misapprehension, or something else, causative thereof. 

In neither case can it appertain to Brahma: ^^TTfcf^^ ^iPd^pf ClCttlK^I 

^S*^4M t^dlHid^lHr I ** in respect of those who accept erroneous apprehen. 

sion, or a cause of it, at an entity additional to Brabma, for them non-dnality perishes. 
It wUl be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the Vedantins cannot 
repute their ififnorance to be quite a non-entity; and yet, to save the dogma of 
monism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that ignorance 
is false, or a non-entity. If, in assigning to ignorance false existence; an existence 
other than tbat of Brahma, they meant only, that it is subjective, transitory, or the 
like, and, on that account, different in kind from their eternal Brahma ; and if they 
meant, by the tenet of non-duality nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, 
there is nought of an ever-enduring character'; there would be no want of reason- 
ableness in the conception. This style of non -duality would take no harm from 
ienorance ; and there would have been no opening for the polemics of Parthasarathi. 
The truth is, that they do not understand the falseness of ignorance, and that of the 
world, in this way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non -entities. This, their aim, to establish ifirnorance 
as a non-entity,^ is ignored, by P&rthasArathi, as an absurdity beneath his notice. 

fN^t^^^TT %i; I ^ ftrw ^^4 e?:^ =^ ^i^fs:^5sgfai m 

* * * * ^ CTRS^ ^^V^\^l^:\ Sdnhhya'pravachana-hh^'ahya^-p. 25'^ 'If it he 

held, that nescience ift essentially of two contradictories.' But, * should' it be alleged* 
thftt nescience ought to be pronounced essentially of *wo contradictories,' entity 
and nonentity, or else to be different from both ; and thus there wi^uld be no 
invalidation J thereby, i. e».hy neseienee, of non -duality, the only true (pdramdrthika) 
state. Such is the sense, * * * Not so ; for such a thinsr is unknown.' " 

This passage takes in the twenty- third and twenty-fourth aphorisms of the 
Sdnhhya-pravachana, Book I. The first is put into the mouth of a Vedantin ; and 
the second curtly replies to it. 

Vijn&na Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the SdnJcJiya-pravaehana here 
quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Bauddhas, but that it tells with equal 
relevancy in confutation of the illusionists * (mdyavndin) and crypto-Bauddhas 
(prachhanna-hayddha). The Veddntins are denoted by both these titles. The 
latter is applied to^them dyslogistically ; and the application is^far from infreqaenfc. 
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really real: for, with him likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection ; and that, as above, as simply real. 
Such would be the standing point of the Yed&ntins' Brahma, 
except for his lacking the faculty of cognition, — as will be seen by 
and bye. A person located at the intermediate station, just now 
mentioned, is enabled to pass in review the objects of both the other 
stations ; and he alone can speak of those objects as they veritably 
are. By him they all alike are seen to be real ; the true object, as 
really real, and practical objects, as nnreally real. This person is 
the Yed&ntin. 

To their third kind of. existence the Yeddntins give the 
appellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of it 
will elucidate the statements just put forth, and will serve to induce 
confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as nacrine silver, 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant by apparent 
objects. As was before remarked, it is not because ot any ration- 
ally assignable difference in the nature of things, but because 
of a belief in difference as to their very existence, that the 
Ved&otins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. By what I 
am about to show, this assertion will be evinced as true. No one 
can suspect, as regards what is styled apparent existence, that it ia 
80 styled on account of any rationally assignable difference, in the 
nature of the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practical; those things that are called apparent being, 
we are all aware, nothing. If it be said, that, for this very reason, 
apparent things may be held to differ in nature from other things^ 
and that, therefore, for convenience, the Yeddntins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I do not accuse 
them on this ground, but on the ground, that they reckon such 
existence, and the things to which it is ascribed, as possessing a 
species of reality. Respecting, apparent things the partisans of 
the Yed&nta hold this language ;^ that, when a man, on seeing 

Jfl^rf?^^ % ^ I cT^^TS^ffeld'm rPT?jfqqq[^qt^ I Vedanta^ 

parihhoBha. p. 10. ** Though, by tlie efforta, however belying, of a mifapprehenaive 
person^ to obtain possession of an illnsory object, such an object is established as exist- 
ent, yet there is no proof, that it, the misapprehension, has reference to an apparent 
object, as silver, &c., produced at that tinie. For silver which is extant elsewhere 
may be taken as its object. If this be said, I demur i since that silver elsewhere, not 
being in contact with an organ of sense, cannot be an object of perception.^' 

There is room to suspect, that the word ^p3[q in the first line of this extract, is 

an interpolation. 

The objector here rebutted ia a NayiAyika, who, as such, holds misapprehension to 
be what is technically called anyatha'hhyati. By this is meant, the apprehension of 

16 
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BBore, tftkee it for silver, apparent silver is really prodacecl. If 

an object otherwise than as it is. Agreeably to the Naiy&yikas, when, for instance, 
a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of his mistake mast be confessed to 
exist, but elsiewhere than in the place to which he erroneonsly refers it. That is to 
saj, the very silver which he has seen in some o^er place is supposed, by him, to be 
then present before him. To copy the Naiy&yika expression, instead of perceiving 
nacreness, he transfers the silverness, which he has seen on some other occasion, to 
the nacre lying in his sight. This view the Yed&ntin rejects, on the following groand, 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contcbct is essential of an organ 
of sense with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, account for the 
mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is by others, explained nnder the designation of asathhy&ti^ 
** the apprehension of what is not." This notion, on the groand of their argament 
given above, is also disallowed by the Yed^ntins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thns adduced and answered : 

W^Rl*IM^I«li)MIW« I Vedanta.parihhaaha, p. IS, " Since in the case of dreams, 

>o 
\rhat there goes on may be aoconnted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, 
or the like, previously cognized, to imagine the production cf those objects 
is not admt««ib2e, becanse cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except ; for, to allow 
^ere remembrance of a chatiot, or the like, to be here a st£/^ eient cause is contra- 
vened by the consciousness of a maUf in a dreamy that he sees a chariot, and hU 
eonsciousnesa, when after a>ar da awoTte^ that he saw a chariot in a dream. '^ 

How apparent silver Is produced will be seen from what ensues : Ihid., p. IQ. 

«TrM|^|chK^ ^ hR^I'TcT I '* Since the originators of silver, its parts and 

other catLaea^ do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, is silver produced there ? If 
So interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents popularly recognized are the 
originators of apparent silver. These are different. Thus ; when the contact takes 
place between, for instance, the eye, labouring under the defect of bilious humour, 
or the like, and a present object, there arises an affection of the internal organ, in 
the form of that object and likewise in the form of ita glitter. In that affection 
intelligence, t. e>, Brahma, appropriated to that oihject^ is reflected. At that spot, 
viz.y where the object ia located, in the manner aforesaid, by reason of the egress and 
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silver, I ask, is then really produced, how is there proved to be a 



a (£ fe n £ t^re of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that ohjeet, intelligence 
appropriated to that affection, and intelligence the subject of right notion, thes^ 
three, become identical. Afterwards, nescience — residing in the object-appropriated 
intelligence, one with intelligence the subject of right notion ; oogaising micreDess 
as the abstract nature of the thing beheld) aided by the impression of silver heforg 
seen, an impression resuscitated by the perception of similarity to the glitter, &0. of 
the object present to that of silver previously se^n ; associated with the forementioned 
defects, bile, &c., — ^is evolved, in the form of the object, the apparent ailver, and also 
iu the form of a semblaoce of a cognition of that silver." 

Jast as, with the S&nkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with the 
Ved&ntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or ignorance ; and 
equally so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them, styled, above, 
'* the semblance of a cognition." In the evolution of apparent things there is, 
however, the association of defects, which have no place in the evolutions of things 
practical ; as was mentioned in the text, at p. 114, and the related note. The 
statement which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of intelligeace 
is designed to show, that the misapprehension of nacre for silver is an error of 
perception. This question is one of great difficulty ; but some Might will be thrown 
upon it in the fifth chapter. The idea of identification of three sorts cf intelligence 
may be thus explicated. Intelligence, or Brahma, is, like ether, universally diffused i 
and, being so diffas3d it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. 
Kther is laid down as being, in reality, one. Still, though the ether in a jar outside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar is 
brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that of the 
house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object of that 
affection become colooal, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object coalesce 
into one. The doctrine of the impenetrability of matter is unknown to the pandits. 
In their view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly material ; and yet an 
affection of that organ and a material object can take up the same space. 

Wff^^I^raf^vr^lTfcWrfe^RJjTcl^ \ i'bi^f p. 1*. "K it bo 

admitted, th&t apparent silver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the naore, the 
cognition, to one not rmsapprehensive^ in the form of * This is Aot silver/ of the non-- 
existence, through tripartite time, of silver ^ would not have place j but the cognition 
would be in the form of * This thing is not now silver.' « * * * If this be affirmed^ 
it is contested : for the object, here, of the ccgnition * It is not silver* is not the non- 
existence of silver as silver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, as tme and 
repractical." 

Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, in a \it&ni 
production, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment. 

It comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the Ved&ntins, a thing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really existent and really non-existent. When» 
from misappreh^ansion, a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, is 
thought, is really produced, and exists for him. Another looker on, ndt 
under such a misapprehension, thinks, that there is no silver where the other 
fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is authentic ; the non-existence of silver 
apprehended by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent silver as true 
and practical. 

Langnage similar to that about apparent objects, in the last extract, is found con- 
cerning practical objects also. 
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misconception f In reply, I am told, that, if the Bilver were tme, or 

The falseness of i^ese objects is defined as follows i fifS^fcGf ^ ^[^^(cfvll— 

SfMflcf^NlMy I'iJ^'-cil ^NMfcT'^fnSn^ I nid., p. is. « By a false thing i* 

meant that whose absolnte non-existence resides in the entirety of what i» errone* 
oualy taken for its sabstrate." 

Tbis definition is thns applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance. Its 
parts are deemed, by the Naiyayikas and others, to be its material cause and 
sabstrate. See pages 68 and 69. But those parts are erroneoasly so taken, assert 
the Yed&ntins, by all bnt themselves ; since a jar, a practical object, being false, has 
no sabstrate. In the parts of the jar, wrongly sapposed to be its sabstrate* resides 
the absolute non-existence of the jar itself $ and, therefore, the jar is false. 

The same definiticm is applied to the jar's parts, the absolate non-existence of 
which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of the 
primary parts. Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance the 
material cause and sabstrate of everything save Brahma, is at length reached ; all 
the effects on the way having been proved false, since the non-existence of each 
resides in its material cause. Ignorance then comes to be dealt with. Its non- 
existence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, as it is also termed, illusory- 
material cause, of ignorance, as of all else than Brahma. Everything, Brahma 
excepted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 

To this oonolnsion an exception is suggested and replied to : «T ^ gi|<j(i^— 

'KIM ^ Hij ^ 5f?T§^ ^ra: ^f^lHR^lI^RrnTnEcm f^WcWI 

^ET^: ^PTcSriSf^^: I Ihia,, p. is. «* Let it not be thought, that the notion of 

the falseness of a jar, or the like, is contradicted by the perception of the jar as 
existent ; for, since the object, in that perception, is the existence of Brahma, the 
substrate of the jar, not the ewistence of the jar, the verity of the jar, &o. is not 
established." 

Another answer is subjoined, qj: ^rf^fcf JPRJW < >^m^l R ^h^T^ fglM^^ 

"ni«hcGW^t1HI«l(o|^Nyi ^S^qi^^^ I I Wd., p, IS. " The perception, that the 

jar exists, can he made out to he correct, inasmuch as it has practical existence for 
its object. Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brahma, of a jar as true 
is denied, not that of jarhasajur. Thus there is no incongruity. According to this 
opinion, viis., that in the perception of a jar aa ewiatent, practical etneienee is apprehen^ 
ded, the qualification * relative to a thing considered as true' is to be added to * abso- 
lute non-existence,' in the definition of falseness, lately given." 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no existence ; and yet 
these words assign to them a sort of existence. On referring, for comparison, to the 
passage from the fourteenth page of the Veddnta-paribhasha, at pp. 169, 170, the 
reader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ in no respect, among 
themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Yeddntinsdo not, in all cases of misapprehen- 
sion, contend for their production. ir^SS^'^H^f^ta c!^ arfrRTfy*«IW- 
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practical^ there wonld be no room to speak of misconception; but, 
sioce it is neither, but apparent, misconception has place.^ From 
this it is clear, that, when the Yedantins call the existence of an 
apparent thing, — a thing really produced, — apparent, it is not 
becaose the thing differs by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things* If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in respect of exis- 
tence, how could the apprehension of it be reputed a mis- 
conception ? The same reasoning will apply to practical things, 
no less than to apparent: for, as the apprehension, by one 
labouring under mistake, of nacrine silver, is considered, from 
the standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 
in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of the things 
therein, by those whom the Veddntins call ignorant, or even by 
the wise while detained in the body, from the standing point of 
true existence, is considered to be misconception. t 

Finally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the aim of the 
Yedantins is, to make out the world, &c. to be veritable non-entities; 
for, this unestablished, even so is monism. It is the stubborn and 
irrefragable actuality of external things that compels them, as it 

^M^i^'=fiKld, I I^id., p. 14. " Only when a false thing imagined in one verita- 
ble is not in contact with ati organ of sense, is an apparent thing acknowledged to be 
prodnoed." 

Where, however, the object is near, the Veddntins concur with the Naiy&yikas in 
ndmitthkg anyathd-khydti ; for, since the object is brought into contact with au 
organ of sensci the fact, that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is accounted for. 
To argae the production of an apparent object may, therefore, here be dispensed with, 

^(<r I Veddnta'parihhdehdf p. 10. *' Because misapprehension about nacrine 

silver and the like has, for its object, apparent silver, <&c., which are proved, by 
correct perception in the state of practical existence, to be false.*' 

t Since, according to a tenet cf the Ved^nta, all things but Brahma are false, how 
can the cognition of them be regarded as right notion P In reply to this interroga- 
tory, it is said : 






?f^ I Cited in the Veddnta-parihhd^hd, p. 2. "As the notion, that the body if 

one's self, is imagined, hy the ignorant, to be correct; even so the practical 
apprehension of worldly things is esteemed to he correct, till one attains to right appre^ 
hension of soul." 

The author of the Veddnta-paribhdshA expressly states, that, m the fourth quarter 
of this couplet, there is a contraction of d'dttma'nitchaydt. No one need doubt, that 
he is inthe right. Laukikam, he likewise .observes, points to practical apprehension 
of things of the world. 
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were in their own despite, to enuDciate a second kind of existence, 
one applicable to such things ; and the character which they give to 
that existence compels them to add a third. Their inward itnpres* 
sions, however, touching their views, vary with varying occasions. 
Thus, when they turn their contemplation towards the world, it 
presents itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that 
no harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply to that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, and, in 
order to prove his secondlessness, and the world's falsity, assert, 
that the world is ignorance-imagined, it appears to their minds as 
if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it mast^ consequently, be 
borne in mind, — and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate, — that, with the Vedantins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to what is 
other than Brahma: but, inasmuch as all this has no more substan- 
tiality than nacrine silver, however the Veddntins epeak of it, how 
can we account it as, in any wise, existence ? And, further, it has 
been made patent, that, according to the Yedantins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical existence is reality 
ascribable to the world ; which, from the standing point of true 
existence, is devoid of reality of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an I's'wara, maker of 
the world, all- wise, and all-powerful ; and souls, also, and their 
ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in Elysium and in 
Hell, and their transmigration. And, again, all these are regarded 
as non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither are they, nor have 
they been, nor are they to be. Brahma alone exists, — without 
qualities^ and eternal. All besides — I's'wara, the world, and 
everything else, — has but a false existence, and owes its being to 
imagination by ignorance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, in 
a few words, is the creed of the Vedantins. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Summary of the Vedanta System, 

Though the Yedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brahma alone is real, and all else 
is unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical state of 
existence, I's'wara, souls, and the whole world, are real, that is 
to say, practically real, and distinct one from another.* Their 

* And they hive been distinct from alt eternity . See the last Sanskrit extract 
in p. 26. 
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sjsfcem, therefore, branches into two divisions ; one of which has 
to do with the practical state of existence, and the other, with the 
true state of existence. Great part of the first is seen in one or 
other of all the remaining Systems. Here, as in the Nyaya and in 
the Yoga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent I'b'wara, framer 
and ruler of the external world .^ Pretty much as in the Sankhya, 
and in the Yoga, we also here find statements of the order in which 
the world was developed. That which the Sankhyas call nature, 
the Vedantins call illusion, or ignorance. As for the internal 
organ, its afEections, and many other articles, the Sdnkhya and the 
Vedanta coincide to a large extent. In several particulars, how- 
ever, they join issue. He that would acquaint himself fully with 
those particulars must have recourse to special treatises on the 
Vedanta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat 
the subject exhaustively ; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like the rest of 
the SystematistP, the Vedantins receive the Veda, the Puranas, 
&c., as authoritative. They believe, likewise, in good and bad 
works, and that, to receive the favourable and unfavourable 
requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium and 
to Hell, and again and again take birth, and so forth. To animad- 
vert on the errors of the Vedanta doctrines as confined to the 
practical state of existence there is no need ; as I have refuted 
them, by inclusion, in what I have written touching the Sankhya 
and the Nyaya. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encountered is the 
doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of existence, as 
they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in this half 
couplet : '^ Brahma is true ; the world is false > the soul is 
Brahma himself, and nothing other.^'t As expanded and ex- 

*c!^ %?3^ntcTMfq ***** qr^^^I^?5[^raT#rf?lfrf?Jcl5l?T^R: 

iWqrfcl^^ ^[^ ^^ ^^|h{^ ^ ^WTO^^fl^fh 1 S'anJcara. 

A'chaTya^s'Brahmas'&lra'hhashyay I., 2 j MS. " And thns the absence, from the 
stand ingpoint of true existence, of aKuler and raled is likewise shown in the I's'wara 
gttd. * * * * But, from the standing point of practical existence, the Veda itself 
supports the notion of an I's'wara, &c., by the words * This is the lord of all j this, the 
sovereign of all bein|p; this the protector of creatures; this, the preserving bridge 
against tlie disruption of the worlds.' " 

By the I's'wara-gttd the Bhagavad-gttd is here meant; the passage omitted,^- 
two couplets, v., 14, 15,— being found there. In S'ankara's days the boak new 
current under the title of I's'toara-gitd could not have existed. Its minute develop* 
ment of the Vedanta marks it, undeniably, as a recent composition. 

^ ^m ^^ w^ fw^[ #tit n^^ fTTsq^: I 

Who wrote this half -couplet is not known, though it is fnmiliar to every 
Yed^ubio. Selected here for its conciseness in expregsing the substance of tho- 
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poanded by the advocates of the Vedantaj this quotation im- 
ports as follows. Brahma alone — a spirit; essentially existent* 
intelligeoce, and joy ;^ void of all qualities t and of all acts.j: 
in whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by ''I/' 
*' thou, ''and '* it ;''§ who apprehends no person^ or thing, nor is 

Yeddnta, it eerves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Proceediog it is 
the line : 

** In half a conplet I will declare that which is set forth in millions of volumes.*' 

*" In Sanskrit, sat, ehitt and tiftanda. All three words have nnmerons synonjms. 

Chit chaitanya, '* intelligence," when applied to Brahma, are, as will be seen, 
equally deceptive with the hodha of the sonl, professed in the Sinkhja. Brahma, 
we shall discover, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to which the name can 
rationally be allowed. 

^?^P?r1%?[* 1 Veddnta-parihhiitha, p. 18. " For, in my system, Brahma is net 

proved to be a substance. Thou boldest, that a substance in the substrate of 
qualitiesy or a samaviiji cause. But Brahma, being void of qualities, is not a sub- 
strate of qualities: nor is he a samavdyi cause; inasmuch as samavaya ia not 
establislied for an entity.''* 

See, for samavaya and aamavadyi, pp. 68-70. 

** Brahma is without parts, devoid of action, tranquil, irreproachable, 
emotionless." 

This line is from the 8'wetas'watara Upanishad. See the BiUiotheca Indiea^ YoL 
VII., p. 370. 

^ § In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, »• e., spirit abstracted from all adjuncts 
orginated by ignorance, such as the imagining the world, and so forth, is 
characterized : 

^3RP=WR! ^fW^ f^WTRRRHSltrfbT I 

?tcf I Toga^vasishthaf p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 

" As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby j^M 
space, the earth, and ether, — were non-existeut ; so becomes the isolation of the 
pure-essenced beholder, when the objects of apprehension — the three worlds, thou, 
and I, — all vanish into nothingness." 

By ** beholder" ia meant knower, or apprehender. We have seen how the 
Sinkhyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their purusha ; and we 
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apprehende<l of any ;* who is neither parviscient nor omniscient ; 
ntiither p'irvipotent nor omnipotent jt who has neither bet^iuning 
iior end ; immutable and iudefect.ible — is the true entity. All 
besides himself, the entire universe, is faL^e, thut is to siiy, 
is nothing whatsoever. Neither has it ever existed, nor does it 
now exist, nor will it exist at any time future. And the fouI is 

shall 8ocn see how fche Ved&ntins endeavour to make good its applicability to 
Brahma. Both the piiruMha and Brahma are, really, nniiitellig»*nt. 

Vijndna Bhikshn, in citing this passage in the Sdnkhya'pravachana'hhushya, p. 97, 
draws on a prodncfcinn notoriously ultra- monistio : but he has there to do with a 
point on which the S&nkhya and the VedAnta are quite agreed* On that occasion 
there was no room for misconstruction at his hands. 

The Yoga-vas'lnhtha, though considered as the work of Vcllmiki, and as a 
•npplement to his Rdmdyanay was doubtless composed subsequently to the full 
development of the system of S'ankara A'charya. 

* That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be proved in the fifth chapter.' 
That he is apprehended by no one follows from the position, that all apprehension 
is an affection of the internal org^n ; and Brahma, it is asserted, never comes within 
the cognizance of such affection* Even the affection in the form of ** I am Brahma, 
efisentially existent, intelligence, and joy," which immediately precedes emancipation, 
does not cognize Bmhma, but only removes the ignorance that hides him. See the 
Vedan*(vtdra^ pp. 21-23. Indeed, that which is then cognized is not the true Brahma, 
but only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehensible, on any 
terms, or at any time, by one destined to be liberated, or actually liberated. Henct*, 
when the Ved4ntins affirm, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, their 
meaning is not like our own, when we use such language regarding God. We mean, 
that G^ cannot whoUyt they, that Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. 
Nothing, it is said, that comes, or that can come, within the scope of apprehension, 
is in any wise Brahma. 

t Both I's'wara and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false. See 
the note at p 113. Of the same character are all their attributes; the onmiscience, 
omnipotence, &o, of the former, and the parviscience, parvipoteuce, &o, of the latter. 
These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

" Parviscient" and '* parvipotent" literally translate the technical expressions 
alpajna and alpat'dktimat, 

jf^ I From the SanJenhepa'Sariraka, MS. " He is the all-knowing lord ; I am a 

pitiful creature ; this « the world, wonderful in expansion. That such conceptions 
should arise in the mind of one whose inner eye is blinded by darkness, is no matter 
of amazement." 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, &c, will, further, be 
plain to any one who will read, in almost any body of Veddnta doctrine, the 
elucidation of the utterance " That art thou," tat twam asi, one of the twelve " great 
sentences." 

The preceptor of the VedAnta, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is one 
with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by language, to 
teach him, that he is one with I'n'wara, an object apprehensible, and the entity that 
is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible ; and a being lifted far above humanity, 
as not being liable to misapprehend. The pnpil is to think of I's'wara as nhoin of 
all attributes, and of himself as wanting all his own. The residual part of I's'wara, 
and that of himself — Brahma in both cases, — he is to consider as unified. ^ This also 
evinces, that the characteristics which severally contradistinguish I's'wara au^ 
the scul do not belong to the essence of Brahma. 

17 
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one with Brahma. Such is the doctrine of the Veddnta regarding 
the true state of existence; and it is denominated uon-dna)istic^ as 
rejecting the notion of any second true entity. 

And 4iere some one may ask, how it i^, that, if the external 
world is nor,liinjr, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, that, 
if the soul be Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and, more than 
this, endures various miseries. The answer which the Vedantins 
gi7e to this is, that it is all due to the power of ignorance. This 
point I shall now enter upon with somewhat of detail. 

The Vedantins assert, that the external world originates from 
ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, but, by reason 
of ignorance, appears to us as the world. Just so, a rope lying in 
certain circumstances may be mistaken, by a man, for a snake. He 
calls it a snake, it not being so, however, but a rope : and so one 
may speak of the snake and the rope as being one. And yet it is 
not meant, that the rope has actually undergone a change, or has 
turned into a snake : it is a snake merely in semblance. As the 
rope is to the snake, so is Brahma to the world. When, therefore, 
the Yed&ntins declare, that the world is Brahma, their meaning is 
not, that Brahma is actually transformed into the world, but that, 
in point of fact, the world is no entity ; only Brahma presents 
himself as if the world. To use their technical phraseology, the 
world's existence is not its own, but Brahma's. Hence they designate 
Brahma as the illusory-material cause of the world. He is not 
really a material cause, as clay is of the jar which is made out of it, 
but a substrate, as the rope is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, 
in the stock illustrations of the system under description. The 
existence, the apparent existence, of the snake and of the silver 
depends on the existence, of the rope and the nacre ; and yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into a snnke and into 
silver. Snrh. U the explanation of the term illusory-material cause. 
As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we Imve the world's material 
cauKe,^ and, from it, the world's name and form. Agreeably to the 

* According to this, the M'orld is the vivartn, or illnsory •ffect, of Brahma, and 
the fiarindma^ or evolution, of illusion, mdyd. These two ezpressioDS, as denoting 

acts, are thus explained ; qftorfff ^W ^^I^FRTWrlRiW^ql^; I fsfcRff 

•TW 3'^FT1%*4 WV1!chcKr^^^f% : \ Veddnta-parihhdshd, p. 11. **Byolution 

is the production of an effect which has the same kind of existence as its material 
cause. Illusory (rendration is the production of an effect which has an existence 
different in kind from that of its material, i. e., illusory -material^ cause.*' 

It is stated, that some Yed&otins formerly maintained Brahma to be the material 
cause of the world. But, from the time of S'ankara A'chdrja, the dominant school 
of the Veddnta has held, that Brahma is the world's illusory-material cause. 
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Vedanta, of these five, existence^ intelligenoe, joy, name, and 
form, the first three belong to Brahma, and the other two to 



I6wZ., p. 31 " Let it not be said, that, if, of two heterogeneoua things, one may be a 
material cause, and the other a material effect, then Brahma himself may be the 
material cause of the world. For this, Brahma att a mateHal cause ii admitted for such 
in these.ise oi hU being the substrate in misapprehensirn, cf the world,*. e.,the 
*tubHtrateofthe worlti, the object misnpprehended: since that material causa tivity which 
consists in evolvinjf is impossible in Brahma ; he being without parts. Thus, then, 
the established doctrine is, that the evolutional material oauae of the world in 
illusion, not Brahma." 

S'ankara A'chArya often interprets literally these passages of the Upanishads, 
*c , which seem to speak of Brahma as the world's evolutional material cause ; but 
hri prefers to understand them as setting forth the view which, oi nee his time has 
generally, if not universally, been adopted by VedAntins. S'ankara's opinion may be 

learned from what follows: ^ ^^^^j^^^^^. jjfgj^f^q^ ^^[^^ ^Tff 

cs 

T^rRr^lcf ^TcT <^ThdW I Commentary on the Aitureya'upanishad : Bihliotheca 

Indira, Y6\. VII, pp. 175, 176. "' A carpenter, or similar artificer, possessed of 
material, coiiStructs a house, or the like. This is all right, or intelligible. But how 
can the spirit, which is without materiaU create the wttrldsP' This is no valid 
objection. Like the foam, a thing developed, eitiitinp potentially in water, the 
universe can exist in its material cause, known as pure spirit, formless, and 
undeveloped. Therefore, it is not incongruous to ihinh^ that the omniscient, himself 
ihi material cause cf names and forms should create the universe. Otherwise, and 
preferably : hs a dexterous jufrgler without material produces himself as it were 
another self travelling in the air, so the omniscient Deva, or Vu'wara being 
omnipotent and great in illusion, creates himself as it were another self in.tho 
form of the universe." 

Such is the construction put, by S'ankara and by all his discipular sncoessors, 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma is mentirned as a material cause. 
And to this construction the Yed^ntins are constrained, as they would render 
consistent either their own tenets or the Upanishads themselves. For the Upanishada 
again and again describe Brahma as being without parts, and as unchant^eable ; and 
this notion would be contravened by that of his being an evolutional material cause. 
Such being the case, in disputing with Veddntins now-a-days, one will gain nothing 
by indicating to them, that the prevailing doctrines of their school are out cf harmony 
with those which obtained of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, do not 
conflict with those of their predecessors, but only unfold and supplement them. 
One may find, in the Upanishads, passages inculcating, that the world is an evolati<« 
from illnsidn, and many such thinirs f avrnrable to the position, that Brahma is the 
world^s lUusory^material cause only; and the pandits will m-ge, aiid perhaps justly, 
that, in arriving at their conclusions, they but use different texts for mutual ezplaoation. 
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iUasion.^ The existence, intelligence, and joy, which appear to 
be found in all things in the universe, are from Brahma, the 
illusory-material cause of the universe; as the existence of 
nacriiie silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
laucied silver. Name and form, appertaining to the universe 
and its coutentfl, are from illusion, the world's material cause.t 

'J'lie inconsistency and fatuity of the Vedinta, on the point 
under discuss^ion, are most bewildering to the reader. In the first 
pU<*e he will enquire what is the nature of illusion, also called 
ignorance. If, he will say, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself as real, — after the manner of nacre appearing 
to be silver, — it must be misconception : and how can this be the 
world's material cause ? And^ if it be a material cause, and if the 
world was made out of it, as a jar is made of a clay, why are the 
name and form of the world said to be false ? I reply, that the 
difficulty thus expressed is incapable of solution. The Veti^ntins 
are hereia most inconsistent. In some renpects their *' ignorance*' 
lo<jks like misconception ; and still they will not name it so, but 
the CHUs© of misconception, J nay, of the whole world : ior they 
describe it as being, like the Sankhya " narure/ a complex of 
the three gunas, and the world's material cause. § Furthermore, 
they detiomiuate it the power of IVwara.|| These assertions of 
theirs have little con^ruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the reader, in their comparison 

" Therff are five parts predi'-nhle : is, nppenrs, is deli^>itf«ome, form, and name. 
The first tbree are of Brahma j the remaininyr two, of illiisi4m." 

This couplet is ciied anonyinoiigly in the Veddnta'i>aiihlidt>hdf'p. 36. Jagad'Tdpam 
is there g^ven, erroneously, for tndifd'riipnm. 

t The, Ved&ntins, when they speak of existence and joy as appearing in extemsl 
things, are intelligible ; since those things are apprehended as exi>itent, and are 
supposed to minister delight. But how can intelligence be said to Mppear in all external 
things, as in a jar, for instance ? The explanution of our philosophers ist that, 
iuasiuuch as such things appear, their appearing is a sign that they are connected with 

intelligence. Thus: ^J; ^ ^Jt^rfa ^S ^ ^\f^^^^fi^f^^^^%f^ 

^^l^^%^WWm^J^lrl I Veddnta-parihhdifhd, p. b5. '^The cmiventioMa 

expressions * A jar is/ 'A jar appears.* ' A jar is desirable,' &c., are also from 
imagining oneness, vrith the jar, of Brahma, — existent, intelligence, and joy." 
{ This will be shown in the seventh chapter, 

paribhdahd. p. '66. « These elements are composed of the three gunas, because 
effects of illusion, i<«eZ/ composed of the three punas" 

II See the Veddrita-sdraf p. 4 ; where, in a citation from some Upanishad, illusion 
(wi«»/«)~ termed ajndna in the text-book — is denominated derdtviasakti, '* the proper 
power of Deva, or I's'waraJ^ 
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of Bralima and the world to nacre and to nacrine silver severally. 
That comparison^ he must ot necessity think^ could not beintended^ 
by the Ved^ntins, to be taken in its strict literality. For they 
cannot mean, he will say^ tliat the ignorant mistake BrHhma for 
the world^ just as a man labouring under misapprehension mistakes 
nacre for silver. Brahma, he will object, is invisible : how, then, 
can he become an object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceives, 
yet the form before his eyes is not a false form, but that of nacre, 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that " ignorant" 
men take Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, that th s world, 
visible, tangible, unintir'lligent, and changeable, is Brahma; in 
other words, that Brahma has these qualities. Let it be granted, 
that the name of the world is false ; still, how can its form be so ? 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest themselves 
to a person of discrimination; and they are insoluble. At the 
same time it is true, that the comparison lately mentioned is 
adduced in Veddnra treatises of the highest credit, and with the 
design that its literal import should be accepted.* We find it 
asserted there, that, when a man mistakes nacre for silver, false 
silver is actually produced over the nacre. The nacre is the 
substrate of the silver, and is called its illusory -material cause ; 
while ignorance is said to be its material cause. Analogonslj, iu 
the estimation of the Vedantins, Brahma is universally diffused ; 
and over portions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is actually 
produced :t Brahma is its substrate, and its illusory-material 

* To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of vision, cannot be 
mistaken for the visible world, this reply is returned by the Yed&ntin : rf ^ i^^"" 

^jf^6jq(5rjrj I y^^dnta'parihhdshdf p, 18. " ' How can Brahma, the colourless be 

the object of risual or other perception ?' Let not this be asked : for colour and 
such other thivga^ though colourless, are objf cts of perception." 

It is a mnxim of ail the Hindu schoolH, that qualities have themselves no 
qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. Therefore, implies the writer here cited, 
if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour 
would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. But the 
objector, probably a Naiy&yika, who is thus answered, maintains, that the condition 
specified holds only in respect of substance, net in respect of quality ; for quality is 
perceived through substance. To this it is rejoined, that Brahma is denied to be 
substantial, and that, consequently, the condition does not apply to him. And again, 
though it were granted, that Brahma is substantial, still, like time, which also 
wants colour, he could be the object of visual aud other perception. How time can 
be such an object, the Yed&ntin only knows. 

t In the Veddnta'parihhd»h(£, p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the object 
perceived becomes non-different from the subject of light notion ; but that, in 
inference, &c., the object does not become so. The author's explanation is this. 
Noil -difference from the subject of right notion does not here mean oneness with 
it, but the uon- possession of an oxisteuce distinct t'rcni that of such subject. To 
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<}HUse; and ignorance is its material, cause. The world, thus^ is 
laUe ; and, therefore, so are its name and form. Its existence in 
one way is false, and, in another way, is true : the former, when it 
is viewed as the worhi ; the latter, wiien it is viewed has BrHhuia.*^ 
Udnce the Ved&utins maintain^ that the world is false ; and, at the 

exemplify: since a jar ii imagined in the inteUigence whiob is appropriated to it, 
the very exiatenco of the iar>appropriated intelligence, — technicany called the 
object-intelligence, — is the existence of the jar. For it is not admitted, that the 

existence of an imagined thing differs from that of its sabstrate : c^^f^ | ^Sl^ ' 

TKlt^fT^^r^f^ ^T^^^Y^RTrT I Thus it is shown how the object of perception 

is non-different from the object-intelligence. It remains to shew how that object 
becomes non-different from the intelligence which is the subject of right notion. 
Intelligence appropriated to the internal org in is called the subject of right noticn. 
When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinged upon an object, the internal organ is 
i»a''d to evolve, to be emitted through the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to 
be transformed into its shape. This transformed portion of the internal organ is 
known as an affection. Vide til svpra, p. 4. Ahmg with the intemid oriran the 
intelligence thereto appropriatod is produced to ihe object perceived ; that is to say, 
as the dimensions of that or<an are amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evolution, so increase the limits of the intelligence 
appropriated to the organ in quedtion : for intelligence bein>ir assumed as all-pervading, 
it CHimot be said, literally, to have motion. On a jar being brought within a house, 
the jar-appropriated other and the house-appropriated ether become one; ih^y being 
supposed distinct, so long as the jar was outside of the house. Simihirly, when the 
Internal or^an reaches its object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes 
one with the object-intelligence ; and, wince the object is non-different from the object- 
intelligence, it becomes one with the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ, 
which intelligduce is the subject of right notiou. This does not, however, take place 
in inference; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not come into contact with an 
4>ri^an of sense, the internal organ is not thought to be drawn out to than object 
tiiroughan organ of sense. Gonf^equently, as the intelligence appropriated to the inter- 
nal organ does not reach the spot occupied by the object intelligence, the two do not 
become one , or does the object of inference become non-different from the subject 
of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahmt^ a portion designated as object- 
intelligence, is considered, by the Ved&ntins, to be external to the beholder, and to 
take up a determinate space ; in which portion of Brahma a jar, for instance, is 
imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In this exemplification, Brahma and jar are 
precisely analog' »us to nacre and the silver for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will be found in the Ved<£ntd'parihhai*hi£, p. 11; where 
it is expressed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as substrate to 
apparent silver, but only so much of it as is appropriated to the present nacre. 

Though nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine silver, 
yet Bi'ahma also, the substrate of everything practical and apparent, is so, and in a 
truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment be forgotten, that, with the Ved^ntins, intelUgenoe 
always means Brahma. 

* If it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in such a cognition as " A 
jar is" be that which belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which belongs to the 
world, and is false; the Ved&ntin's answer is twofold, according to two several theories- 
The first theory is, that it is Brahma^s true existence which is there cc gnized ; the 
second, that it is the world's fal»e existence. See the two passages from the Veddnta* 
parihhdshd, cited at p. 124. 
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same time, that it is identical with Bralima, inasmuch as it is 
Brahma himself that, owiDg to ignorance, appears an the world. 

As on all other topics, so on that of the natnre of soul, tbe^ 
Yedanta doctrine presents a variety of opinions. The principal, of 
which all the rest are modifications, are the^e two.*^ Some shj, that 
a portion of Brahma, or of the pnre spirit, appropriated to the- 
internal organ, cpnstitntes the soul ;t others, that it is a reflexion off 
Brahma in the internal organ*! It will be made evident, in the- 
sequel, that on close examination, the internal organ, taken by 
itself, is found to possess, in the tenets of the Vedantins, those 
characteristics which are referrible to the soul, and by which we 
recognize the soul as such. The views in question, of what makes 
up the soul, are always inculcated as jnst described ; and yet the 
importation into them of the Brahma- element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altogether deceptive. And this Brahma-element, or 
the reflexion of Brahma, it is taught, is not the adjective part of 
the soul, but its substantive part. This opinion the Yed^ntins, 
building on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, 
and recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in 
entertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are ihoroui?hly scruti- 
nized, the soul turns out to be the internal organ. And, if it be 
so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one with him ? 
The answer, in consonance with Vedanta notions, to this interro* 
gatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Ved&ntins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the internal organ and 
the body as real, and identifying itself with them, considers itself 
to be man, or the like. And, although all things in vicissitndinnua 
life are false, from ignorance soul thinks them true, and calls some 
of them mine, and the rest others', and imagines that some things 

• Named, respectively, avaehchhinna'Vdda and pratihimha»V(j[da, 

fThe Sanskrit Is; ^^ ^\TJ ^FcT.'^^Fcff^JSf '^d'-ilH. t Veddnta- 
parihdhshtif p. 8. 

t CW * * * ^^cT.-^R^q Xrfcff^ 5^^^%pqj][ I T€d,tnta-parMd^h^\ 

p. 41. The ffwi/o, '* his," refers to the pnre Brahma, mentioned Jast previonsly. 

The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material littralitj. This 

appears from the subjoined objection and its answer : ^ '^ '%^^^^i^ ^^(^it *T 

5|fcff^J«j<^^iJr|I^ I Ibi<i.,p, 42, '"A reflexion of Brahma, he being colonrleps^ 

cannot be ; for it, a r^flewiont is seen of that only which has colour.* Let not thia b^ 
asserted ; since a reflexion is seen of colour^ itself colonrlees/' 
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make it happy, and that oth«»rs render it miserabtf^. It being thas, 
there arise, in the Ronl, desire and aversion, in conseqnence of 
which it engages in good works and in bad. Afterwardn, to 
roceive the requital of those works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to 
Hell, and to take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and 
mutations are, to be sure, false :* but, nevertheless, they seem to 
it as trne ; and heoce is all its wretchedness. 

Again, the Yedantins, like the other Systematists, maintain, 
that the soul has been, from all eternity, in the bondage of illusion. 
They do not say, that illusion, or ignorance, came into being at 
some particular period, and took the soul captive. For, if it thus 
bad origin, it would be necessary to assign a cause of its origin ; 
and, besides, even after being emancipated, it might, in consequence 
of the production of some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On this ground they allege, that illusion has 
existed from beyond all duration of time,t and that, .coet^rualiy 
with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus continue until 
emancipated. But how is this notion, that illusion has always 
existed, reconcilable with the position, that, besides Brahma, one 
without a second, nothing ever has been, or is, or is to be ? What, 
further, becomes of the position, that Brahma is, in his nature, 
eternally pure, intnlligent, and free J For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all eternity, is impure 
and unintelligent. With a view to repel these objections, the 
Yedantins declare, that illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, 
that at once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot 
be said to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On 
the other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the exisrence called apparent.} This is what they mean in saying, 
that ** Illusion cannot be set forth as being either existent or noo- 



*' The body, KlyeiuTn, Hell, and so both bondnfife and liberafcion, are but mere 
imR2ination. What, then, have I, essentially intelligence, to do toith them P* 

This ooaolet was supplied by a learned Ved&ntin, and was referred, bj him, to 
the AMavakra-gitd^ second oanto* 

t See the first foot-note at p. 26. 

J Practical and apparent ezistenoe, it has been shown, do not at all diflPer from 
€»aoh other, as reirards reab'ty, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect, whether 
the VedAntins call a thini? practical, or whether they call it apparent. The author 
confesses, that he has seen no passage to sopport him in classing illusion amontc 
apparent objects ; nor woold he spontaneously have thought of thus classing it. 
The authority of an eminent VedAntin led him to take the view here assumed as 
correct. The fact, that illosion never comes into play in practical transactions, may 
have induced the Veddntins to consider it as apparent. 
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existent."* By this device they would preserve intact the dogma 
of Dou-daality^ and also make out Brahma to be, in his nature, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at the same time would 
accouut for the thraldom of* the soul, and its cousequent round of 
trials. For illusion, though it has apparent existence, has not 
really real existence ; and so the dogma of monism snfEers no injury. 
Again, though illusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses 
apparent existence ; and so it is capable of taking the soul captive. 
And again, the Yeddntins say, that, as illusion is only apparent, 
so the soul's being fettered is practical ; that is, as illusion is false, 
80 the sou Ps being fettered is like wise false. Neither was the soul 
ever actually fettered, nor is it now fettered, nor has it to be 
emancipated.t 

Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Yed&nta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assuming 
them, made the world : and that some small portion of the pure, 
Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and then became 
souls; which souls, when they free themselves from illusion, will 
be united to Brahma ; &c. &c. The teachers of the Yed&nta do not 
9.1 lege, that Brahma was once void of qualities, and subsequently, 
taking them upon him, formed the universe ; but they allege, that 
to be without them has ever distinguished him, and ever will 

This couplet is cited, as from the A'ditya-purdna, by Vijn&na Bhikshn, in the 
Toga'Vdrttika-hhdshya i MS.|/o£. 79^ verso, 

" Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 
combined. It is not describable either as existent or as non-existent : it ia false, 
and it is eternal.'* 



These verses are from the Viveka'ch'&ddmaT^i, which is ascribed to S'ankara 
A'ch&rya. 

" The foolish gronndlessly imagine in the true entity, ♦. «., Brahma, bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or internal organ, here ; as they 
attribute the evil before the eye8» caused by clouds, to the sun itself, under the idea, 

18 
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distingaiah him.* Squally, liia posseasion of qnalitiesi and his 
operating the origin, continnanoe, destruction, &o. of the world, 
are from everlasting ; for herein the Yedanta is consentient with 
the other Systems. But his having no qualities is true 
(paramarthika), and his having qualities is practical. The former 
is really real : whereas the other is not so ; it arising simply from 
the imputation, by the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not 
belong to him. Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part 
of Brahma was separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, 
and became soul. The accredited doctrine is, that neither 
Brahma nor any portionf of him can ever be truly beguiled by 

that the «tm ia darkened ; for that, Brahma, is intelligenoe seoondless, unaffected 
^ aught, and indefectibla." 

• • • • • 

" Destmction ia not, nor, again, origination ; nor is any bonnd, or, yet, taking 
measures to he liberated ; nor is their any aspirant after emancipation, or amy <m% 
emancipated. Snch is tbe tmth/' 

The second of these ooaplets occors, as of his own composition, in what passes 
for the commentary of Gaudap^da on the Mn^^ya^uoaniehad. See the BiWotheea 
Indica, Tol. VIII., p. 432. 

Teddnta-^arxhhdeha, p. 47. " Thongh emancipation, Brahma himself, already has 
plaee, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for taking action to bring 
it about." 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondage, is 
likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of tbe internal organ, 
which organ is unemancipated from eternity to eternity. In this misreasoniDg, 
and in the language in which it is couched, the Ved&ntins and the S&nkhyas are 
completely at unity. 

* See the passage cited at p. 86. Among the six things there reckoned as 
beginniiigless, the pure Brahma is included. Often in most Yed^nta writers, but 
with especial frequency in the works of S'ankra A'cbArya, the epithet of ^ ever and 
essentially pure, intelligent, and free," nitya-svddha''huddka'm'ukta''gvjahdvam, 
is found applied to Brahma, 

Boddha is here metouymioal i since, in strictness, Brahma is held to be hodha, 
** intelligence,"— not " intelligent." 

t Pure Brahma, it is maintained, is without parts. In tbe Mdfj4'&lBya^upanithad, 
Brahma is spoken cf as of four parts ; three, as the soul (jtvdtman), which 
experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping insensibly ; and 
one, as pure Brahma. A'nanda Giri thus introduces two sentences of S'aukara 

A'oh&rya, where commenting on the passage adverted to« ^|c^^ frf['E;q^^ 

q??inTv=i^"S7r^iTRsfq ^r^Ti^T^wiratq^r^ff qRr^y^wft^^^rfe^Tf^r- 

ff?rr&S^ mt 5^?CfR-q% I «?r?9TTf^?rr \ BihUotheca Indeea, Vol. Vni., p. 

»40 *' Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can be predicated ; still less, 
four. This is meant by * How,' ^c. Thongh, in truth, it has not four portiond, sUll 
an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting partly of means and partly cf end, is 
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illttsion. ^ And jet the sool has always been what it is, distinct from 
Brahma, f and has always been ensnared by illusion, or ignorance, 
coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soal is Brahma, and always has 
been so ; and wherever it is found called a park of Brahma, such 
language is used only from the standing point of practical 
existence. Strictly speaking, the soul^ in the eense in which il is 
Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, but as the whole ; and, 
in the sense in which it is not Brahma, it is no part of Brahma 
regarded as a whole, but is entirely distinct from him. Nay, rather 
than speak of it as being distinct from Brahma, it ought to be 
said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from the aspect from 
which it is not Brahma, Brahma does not exist at all : and how, 
then, can it be spoken of as distinct from Brahma ? The case is 
like that of nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver : 
it not being, to the beholder, nacre at alt ; wherefore he will 
not say, that it is distinct from nacre. In the same way, pure 
Brahma^ contemplated from the standing point of practical 
existence, has no existence whatever: there is no Brahma., 
except him that has qualities, or I's'wara, the maker of the 
world ; to which are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. From that point of view it is, then, 
wrong to speak of the soul aa being separate from the pure 
Brahma. Therefore, though the soul, from the standing point o£ 
practical existence, has always existed as soul, from the standing 
point of true existence, it has alvraya been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brahma, 
nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can there ever 
attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. Evermore, 
in his nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, and free. 
From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Yed&a- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
T^'warn, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaginer of the world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imaofining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul ; and hence the soul, as soul, 
is practical and false : the one Brahma, iu his nature ever pure, 

not inoongrnous. With this in yieve, the first portion of Brahma is etymologized as 
follows: * He says,* &o." 

* Were it otherwise, Brahma woald be changeable ; and, in the Ved&nta, he is 
esteemed to be anchangeable. 

Veddnta'parihhdshdj p. S2. " And this mntaal non-existence, or non'identityj when 
its substrate is originated, is itself originated ; as the non -identity of cloth in a jar. 
If the sabfltrate is beginningless, so is the non-identity ; as that of Brahma in the 
•onl, or that of the soul in Brahma.*' 
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intelligenfci and free^ alone is tme. If, thmi, it be asked, how it can 
be, that the sonl has, from all eternity, been in captivity to 
igDorance, and yet is Brahma ; he beiog, howeyer, unchangeably 
pare : the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be; only the misguided 
Yed&ntiDs think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soul, the world, and I's^ wara appear, according to them, to exist, they 
belieye to be false, that is, to be notbiug ; and, of course, there is 
nothing that can derive impurity or change to Brahma. This will 
be clearly explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it f urtner on this occasion. And it is 
highly material that the reader should take notice, that the tenet of 
the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the Veddnta, and 
must never be lost from view for a single moment. In constantly 
recurring to it, as I do in this book, I may be supposed, to lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. The tenet 
referred to is, however, not only one of paramount moment, but 
also difficult to grasp and to retain ; and, if it be not mastered, the 
Yed&ota is impossible to be understood. 

Further, 1 would beg the reader to believe, that the Ved&nta, 
however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. Some of 
my own countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if they read what 
I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty glance, that I have 
set down many things without havioff grounds for them, and that 
I have spun enigmas out of my own brains. All such I entreat to 
avoid a hasty judgment, and to go through my volume patiently 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, change their minds. If, 
in one place where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be 
found wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more 
appropriately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they 
arise, still I trust, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 
leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to mention one or two things that are very 
likely to occur to foreigners who give their attention to the Yediinta 
and the other Hindu Systems. In the first place, there are many 
expressions, in the treatises on these systems, the precise sense of 
which they will not apprehend ; and, in the second place, when they 
come upon glaring absurdities and incongruities, refusing to see 
them in their true light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent. Whoso would acquaint 
himself with the philosophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, 
should by no means content himself with simply reading a book or 
two, whether by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to 
theorizing about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions 
really and thoroughly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for 
several years, to the study of works in which they are set forth ; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profess them, until, 
by frequent converse, he learns how those people are affected and 
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influenced by their yiews ; and he must hear them speak about them 
without constraint, and spontaneously. In short, he must, as it 
were, become one of themselves ; and then, and not till then, can 
he certify himself, that he has actually got at the true purport and 
import of their belief. Leaving this digression, 1 shall address 
myself to what remains to be said on the Yediuta doctrine of the soul. 
Accordiug to the Yed&ntins, when the soul, bound by illusion, 
becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that itself is Brahma, 
existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes from further vicissitude, 
and realizes Brahmahood. But, even after the acquisition of this 
knowledge, the soul has to tenant the body, till it exhausts the 
experience of its fritctescent works ; and so long it cannot evade 
happiness and misery. This experience exhausted, it obtains 
disembodied isolation, plenary emancipation. In thus determining, 
the Yed&nta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and also m 
prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
Knowledge. This purity is the fruit of good works, such as 
repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept up 
during several births.*^ In order to gaining emancipative knowledge, 
the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The accounts of 
IVwara, found in the Pur&nas and other books, as that he assumed 
the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &o, and achieved various actions, are 
also respected by the Yed^ntins ; t who, again, hold it proper to 
go through the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined in the 
Yeda. They declare, however, like the other Systematists, that, 
if a man estranges himself from the world, and gives himself 
wholly to spirituiS studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, 
he must desist from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Yeda as folly. Notwithstanding the 
ritual renunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion addressed 
to Yishnu, MaMdeva, and other first-class deities, forms of I'sVara. 
Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Yed&ntins believe in Brahma 



q^: I VeddMta'par%hhd8hd,p. 49. "And this right apprehension is oltainahle 

by one after elimination of sin; and this elimination reeulta from performance 
of good works. Thus is the oonnezion, mediatel/i of works with right 
apprehension,^* 

ft^'ywl^ l (^i^K^ Md t TOI^ I ^e«irfn*a.j»anb;Mi«W,p.9. "And this supreme 

NO 

I's'wara, though one, yet, bebanse of the difference between the jftt^a«,— goodness 
passion, and darkness,— belonging to illasion, his, Vs' ware's, associate* receive, 
the appellations of Brahmd, Yishnai Mahes'wara, &o," 
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without qnalities, infer, that they reject Vishnn, S'ira, and the 
rest of the pantheon, and that they disconntenance idolatry and 
such things, and that they connt the Pnr&nas and eimilar writing 
false, labours under gross error.^ Begarded from the standing 
point of practical existence, these are all real authoritative. From 
the standing point of true existence, all things, including eren the 
IJpanishads, the source of the Yeddnta faith, are looked upon as 
f^e. Such are the leading dogmas of the Yed&nta. 



CHAPTER 3, 

Examination of the Veddnta Views concerning the Supreme Spirit. 

The first article of the Yed&nta creed, as it has been given, 
is, that " Brahma is true." However, the Yed&ntins, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 
prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Supreme 
Spirit intelligence, will, power, and other attributes, and speak of 
Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, in the conviction, 
that we are lamentably Ignorant: for our views, to their thinking, 
impute imperfection to Him, in giving Him qualities ; and they 
suppose, that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at I's'wara, 

8'ankara A'obdrya, while engaged in refuting the Bh^g^vatas, confines 
himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where that moiety is discrepant 
from the Ved&nta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its ritualism. 

His words are these : c\^ ir; cTR^I^ ^S^ ^TRiqq; q^SsqrFr^ aftrej: 

q^^rcqr m^m g ^rcJHrsscUHiRfnqr 5^ ^r^f^^ ^ ch ^r fro- 
%q^ 1 ^ ^^r ^1^ ^r ^^^r^rf^^^r: q^iTTW^l^^PfTrafiir- 

^rahnui'Sijktm'hhdshya, IL, 2. MS. : on the aphorism *' What you ^d|T^^^'Hc(jcl | 

Bhagavataa here allege, tO'Witf that N&rdyana^-— known to transcend the unman if est ed, 
nature; the supreme Spirit ; one with all, - has of himself exhibited himself in vari- 
ous divisions, is not controverted. For, from *He becomes one, he becomes two-fold/ 
and other scriptures, the manifoldness of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is 
gathered. Moreover, Uie religious service, prosecuted incessantly, and with nndis- 
tracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pious resort, &e., which is 
inculcated by you, is not objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that there is injunc* 
turn o/ devotion to I's'wara in the Veda and Smritis." 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
atnons: the Bhdgavatas, may consult Colebrookei's Misceltaneom Sssays, Vd. I, 
p. 416. BlnoidatioBS will there be seen of the terms ahhigamanaf updddtha, ij^df 
ewd^dhydyd, and yoga, as employed by those sectaries. 
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and make no approach to thd pnte Brahma beyond. But ihey do 
not coDsideri that Bach a Supreme Spirit as they contend for cannot 
be proved to exist. From the worlds an effect^ it must be inferred, 
that it had an efficient cause : hence God, its Maker. By what 
argamentation can one establish the existence of a being trans^^ 
cending Him, a being not a maker? Moreover, I would ask the 
Ved^Qtin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience f And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, oil What 
ground is he supposed to be ulterior to th^ Creator f For a being 
without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed either excellent 
or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, as was said, that 
Brahma without qualities cannot be proved an entity. Perception 
tells us nothing o£ him ; and inference teaches us no more ; since 
he has no re'ation with anything. For, agreeably to the Yed&n- 
tin^s definition, Brahma is related to nothing, either as cause, or 
in any other way. 

It might be supposed, by some, that, since the Yed&ntins call 
Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that they 
deny his relativity. I reply, that the sublime conception, that God 
is the stay of the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Yed&ntins, that Brahma is the 
world's substrate. They mean, that he is so, just as nacre is the 
substrate of fancied silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so is 
Brahma mistaken for the world. Again, let it be ever kept in mind, 
that, by the Brahma whom the Yedl^ntins call the worlds substrate, 
or illusory-material cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, 
now under discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illusion-associated,* I's'wara, who is ignorance-imagined and false. 

The Yedlintins are, however, forced to look upon the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Brahma the 
iUuBion-associated,and likewise the illusion which is his associate, are 
ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must be found for them ; 
and it can be found, we are told, in the pure Brahma,t and nowhere 
. else. But this pure Brahma is not held to be, consciously, and by 
virtue of his will and power, the cause of the universe to which he 
stands in the relation of substrate. J So well-known, in fact, is it, that 
Brahma has no activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to 

* n^^ ^mr^ cT^q Jffqtqflcl^ %l==q^ g^FS5qST^5^^IrI I 

Veddnta-^ribhdshtf, p. 44. "Brahma himself is the material cause, ♦. «,, the illusory 
maUrial c«tw«, of a jar, or the like ; for this illuBion.aflScciated intelligence extends 
to all jars, and so forth.*' 

t See the second extract from A'nanda Giri at p» 168. 

J As is stated in the text, the Veddntins ordinarily speak of the illnsion assooiat. 
ed Brahma, I's'wara, as the world's illusory-material cause; but, it must be understood 
it is his pure-Brahma portion that is held to bo .so. The illusory -material cause of 
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be expected of me to addnoe authority for what I assert. However, I 
will quote a passage in proof. The author of the Sankahepa'^sdri- 
raka, after battling along with the Vais'eshikas on the point in 
question, thus delivers his own doctrine : " Moreover, from the son 
of A'nakadundobhi, — announced in the Veda; outreaching speech 
and thought*; unalloyed intelligence, without rise or disappearance ; 
lord,— this entire universe was produced unconsciously."* And 
how was the world produced unconsciously from the son of 



the world — which world is reckoned false— must be a true entity ; and, inaamnch as 
the illnsion-aMooiated Brahma, as snch, is false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, 
as associated with illasion, be its illusory-material canse. The Vedantins are compelled 
to maintain, that his pure-Brahma portion is, here, alone to be taken account of. On 
other occasions, however, aU that is predicated of this being, I's'wara, is referred to 
his illasion-portion ; as, for instance, the conscious and efficient causativity of the 

world, omniscience, onmipotence, Ac. Ac. 3jf^?JT ^TTO ft^lPt^^TSf*|c!"qc[^— 

IJRrj^TO^ia^T: I V^dnta-a'Miima^i, MS.,M 2, verao. " 'Nescience,' as will be 

declared, is a beginning less entity, not to be described as trw, or as unreal* and 
eliminable by science, ♦. s., right apprehension. And its *play' is a certain affection 
therefrom produced, in the shape of the supreme I's'wara's beholding, or apprehension 
will, and activity ; by which three Vt'wwra mahes the world>^* 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, Ac. of Brahma appropriated 
to the internal organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the soul's internal -organ 
portion, not to its Brahma-portion. 

Hence, when the Veddntins, ascribe illusory-material cansativity to the illnsioB» 
associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious ainTefficient cause ; bnt 
since, only as illusion associated, he is such a cause, — viz, since conscious and effici- 
ent cansativity appertains to his illusion-portion only,— as a conscious and efficirat 
cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe Ulaaory-material 
cansativity to the pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true entity : only he 
w, avowedly, devoid of all that constitutes a conscious and efficient cause. 

The reason why the Veddntins generally refer to the illusion-associated Brahma 
the illusory-material cansativity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is laid down, 
possess such cansativity, in the sight of the ignorant only, by whom theworld is reputed 
to be real. To such, the material cause of the world, or illusion, is likewise real ; 
and, in like manner, Brahma is, to them, necessarily associated with illusion. Con- 
sequently, when Brahma the illusion-associated is spoken of as the illusory-material 
cause of the world, it is not intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, bnt solely 
as pure Brahma: and yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in fact, unassociated Brahma, 
bnt Brahma associated with illusion. 

No MS. of the SanlMhepa^'drralca is just now accessible for reference. 
By son of A nakadundubhi" is meant Krishna. 

will S*^-!^n"fn' Jnw*'"'^ T^'^^S?^ ^^*^^"y* *°^ ^^« proximate followers. were-a« 
W^mf^niH. \^^f^ note,-VaiBhnava, and heM Vishnu, or Krishna, to be thS 
u;:^:::^l!TBrl^:!'' "^'^^^^ *^^ word V^sudeva, a name of Krishna, as a 
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A^iakadundablii ? The answer is, precisely as silver is produced 
from nacre; not as an effect owes its origin to a conscious agent. 
Hence I mwitain, that, if Brahma be not couscious creator of the 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that is to 
say, m spito of himself, to establish that such a substrate exists is 
not to m«ike ont<^ that Brahma, as essentially existence, intelligence, 
and joy, is an entity. To prove, that any being is such a stay of 
the world as theVed&ntins talk of, it must first of all be shown, 
that the world is illusory. And, though the world be so considered, 
how is it determined, that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken 
for the world, a visible and material thing, is void of qualities, im- 
passable, without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, as the Yed&utins describe Brahma f 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground is to a jar, or as a thing qualified is to its qualities, or 
as its threads are to a web. He is called the world's Upholder, 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the world 
is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, so neither is it 
self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant exercise of the Divine 
Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of His will holds up its 
existence. Let that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at once fall into non-existence. Such is the exalted 
eense in which the Bible speaks of God as the Stay of the world ; 
as where it says : *' In Him we live, and move, and have our being.'' 
From other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning we 
are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is the differ- 

Thas, S'ankara, commencing on the Katha-UpantBhad, says : f^CoftSq^cpf^- 

^^ ^Wl: ^HIcHHI ^Rl^^R^W I BihUsoheea Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 114 

** Of * Viehnn,' known as VAsudeva,— pervader of all, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit." 
VAgudeva, as a word, means " son of Vasudeva," The Veddntins, however, try 
to force from it, etymologically, various senses available for epithets of Brahma. 
The author of the 8ankghepi>'n' driraka, one of the elder Veddntin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the supreme Brahma of his own 
sehooL But S'iva, he says, is the i's'wara of the Vais'esbika and other anti-vaidika 
denominations: 

In the stanza at the beginning of this note, he puts " son of A'nakadnndnbhi" for 
Va'sudeva, because the latter word was refractory to his prosody. A'nakadnndnbhi, 
otherwise called Vasudeva, was father (f VAsudeva, that is to say, Krishna. 

By the application of the term vaidika to VAsudeva, it is intimated, that 
Krishna is the supreme Brahma of the Veddntins. 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the Ved&nta theory is set in opposition to 
the Vais'eshika, Ac, so is Krishna set in opposition to S'iva. 

19 
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ence between the Veddnta doctrine, on the point here discussed, 
and the doctrine of the Bible I 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, that, in. 
the estimation of the Veddntins, the pure Brahma's being even the 
unconscious substrate of the universe is not true (/?dramJr^/u'^a) . 
For the ignorance by which he is imagined to be such a substrate, 
is itself maintained to be false ! * a position necessary fpr the 
integrity of monism. Strictly speaking, then, there is not eveu 
so much of a connexion between the pure Brahma and the universe 
as seemed, a minute ago, to be promised. This is strange 
absurdity ; but I am not responsible for it. I take the Veddnta as 
I find it, and trace its principles to their issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the Upanishads 
and other Vedihta works, where an omniscient or omnipotent 
being, or the conscious and eflScient cause of the world, is spoken 
of, are claimed, by the Veddntins, as referring to their pure 
Brahma. On the contrary, they assert, that their I's'wara is 
there meant. Names which they give to him are, Brahma with 
qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated Brahma, illusive 
Brahma,t and even supreme Brahma and Supreme Spirit. For— 
as should be distinctly kept in mind — it is the supreme Brahma 
himself, imagined, by ignorance, as associated with illusion, as 
creating the world, and as endowed witli the attributes of omnis- 
cience, &c., that is I's'wara. 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however, 
precisely like that of I's'wara ; for the soul and the world are nothing 
but Brahma inistaken for them. Why, then, is Ts'wara, in a more 
special and eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma ? The Ved&ntin would reply, that his 
system persuasively accommodates its language, when addressed 
to the vulgar, to their erroneous views. The vulgar are not 
conscious, that they call the supreme Spirit himself soul and the 
World ; but they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator. But what I think to be the 
true reason is this ; that, though the Veddntin, in order to save 
monism, is forced upon the invention, that Brahma is void of 
qualities, yet his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this 
position. Hence he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
IVwara promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Veddtita Aphorisms, to be sure, professes to 
enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be author of 
the world's brigrin, subsistence, and end. Yet it must not be 
inferred, from this, that the Veddntins really so conceive of their 
pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential natui^ of the pure 

• This will be shown in the eighth chapter, 
t See the second extract from A'nanda Giri, cited at p. 114. " Brahma adulter- 
ate*' translatcB a'abala-hrahmatw 
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BraLma is there defined ; but a false character is impnted to him, 
with intent to point out his true nature from afar.^ 

* The Ved^ntins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma. The first, swarupa- 
lakshana, describes his true natare, and is worded ; " existent, intelligence, and 
Joy." The other definition, that in question, is called tatastha-lakshana. Tataatha 
signifies " standing on the shore.'* True to the metaphor, saoh a definition denotes 
a characteristic which, thoogh not in fact inhering in the thing defined, 
approximates to it, and indicates it. The ordinary illustration represents a man as 
pointing out the new moon to another, by directing him to look at a certain branch 
of a certain tree. 

Bdm&nanda Saraswati, expounding the commentary on the second aphorism of the 

hrahma'aMra, mentioned above, writes thus : 5^ l^nfR^Tf^f^OJ^fgnJI'; ^fTOj^cf 

cPTT ^ W\^WA cT^ ^^fcT chRrtld^R^^ ^E^ ^^^ nwff ^JSJ- 

^n^c^W^^H. I BiUiotheca Indica^ No. 64, p. 38. "But how can causativity be 

a characteristic of Brabma.destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is : In like manner as silver is a characteristic of nacre, in the 
proposition *That which is mistaken for silver is nacre,' so, in the proposition, *That 
which is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brahma,* imaginary causativity is a 
merely suggestive characteristic of Brahma. Thus is all unimpeachable." 

Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world's origin, 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is naorine silver. 

The description of the tatastha-lakshana given by the author of the Veddnta- 
parihhdahd, pp. 84, 85, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against the above : 

?T<T I 5[^ ^ SFFSplJTf^cfn^aj^n^ I •* a suggestive characteristic is that 

which does not correspond temporally to the object characterized, and which yet 
distinguishes it from other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive charac« 
teristic of earth ; for, at the great consummation, there is no odour in the terrene 
atoms ; nor is there any in jars and the like, at the time of their production. And, in 
the case in hand, t. e. of Brahma, the being the cause of the origin, &c, cf the 
universe is the suggestive characteristie.** 

It might be thought, from this, that, however the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at somb parti • 
cnlar period or periods ; as odour, the earth. But the reader cannot be too often 
cautioned, that the expressions of the Yed&ntins are frequently most deceptive. 
What has just been stated is, suitably to the Ved&nta, true as far as it goes : only it 
is not the whole truth. Brahma's causativity of the world's crgin, &c. is, to be sure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe itself is non-eternal. Both the causativity 
and the universe are, however, not only non-eternal, but false. They are only igno- 
rance-imagined ; and, immediately on the acceding of right apprehension, they are 
falsified, or proved to be nothing. For this very reason they are called transitory ; 

^^ ^^TfFTf^^cTPTT ^WHI'JMFi; I ^^«*.. P- 32. " if such substrate is 

other than intelligence, i, e Brahma, its etemalness is not established. For, as will 
be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma." 
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It may be asked, whether the Vedintins consider their I's'wara 

The ensaing passage will dear up the meaning of DharmarAja : ;^ cfdl-xf— 

^qW 5I?T0TtS==q^TS^t^Miil|:rqt ^t t^rf^f^f^RfsrStqg? jrfaqrf??! 

^fcf q??q^qr ^f^^RFqHIir^S:^^ ?5Fq^ cTTcq^^^ I ^qWHiych<u|- 
qfer^g^^^^RFqRi"^ 3^ra^rf^qf%c!iTqiffqflmq?sf ?T Q^qqi(^ 

pp. 40, 41. •* * If Brahma is set forth, by the Yedantas, *. «., the Upaniahads, to be 
the cause of the world, he mast be in relation with the world ; and the coneequenee 
ie dtuUity. Else, the 8«riptur<U declarations of creation come to be falsified.' Not so. 
The passages which speak of creation do not aim to teach the verity of creation, bat 
to impart a hnowledge of the seoondless Brahma. How is the description of creation 
subservient to the knowledge of him ? In this wise. If the ewiatenee of the universe 
in Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, the sarmise might arise^ 
that the universe, denied to etnst in Brahma, exists somewhere else ; even as colour, 
though denied to exist in the air, exista in other things : and thus an indubitable 
accoant of non-duality would not have been given. Hence, i?\hen it is ascertained, 
from the passages concerned with creation, that the universe is a material effect, 
viz., an illusory -material, effect, of Brahma, the surmise* that <^ universe, the 
material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material cause, is dispelled. 
Then, by the statement, in ' Not it, not it,' and other scriptural passages^ of the 
non-existence of it, tfye universet in Brahma also, the utter nihility of the universe 
being ascertained, Brahma,— freed from all suspicion of duality ; impartite ; the 
existent intelb'gdnne and joy, unalloyed with aught else, — is established. Thus, the 
aim of even the passages relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as 
without a second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections of the 
Upanishads, which announce Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute qualities 
falsely to Brahma, which ^vulities are demanded by the injunctions to devotion ; 
and their ohject is not to teach thai he is possessed of qualities. As for the use of 
the passages read in sections of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma withont 
qualities, which passages speak of him as having qualities, it is, to indicate, 
supplementarily* the object denied, viz., qualitiss, which olf ect is demanded by the 
passages denying qualities, to Brahma. Thus no passage whatever is inconsistent 
with the declaration of Brahma as seoondless." 
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to be altogether false. They regard illasion-appropriated Brahma 
as i's'wara.* A part of him may be false ; but how can that other 
part of him, which is Brahma, be so f In reply, I ask, whether 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as appropriated to the internal 
organ conslitates the sonl f And why do they call the sonl false f 
The reason is this. They assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to 
the internal organ, or eUe as reflected in it, constitatea the sonl ; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is trnly so appropriated, or 
reflected ; there being, according to them, no tme contact between 
Brahma and the internal organ, bnt only an erroneously imputed 
contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the internal organ is 
false, flence, though the sonl is called Brahma appropriated to 
the internal organ, still, since his appropriation to the internal organ 
is false, the soul as soul is false. Similarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illusion IVwara, they declare, that the contact of 
illusion with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, r&'wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ; and yet they be- 
lieve their TsVara's appropriation to illusion to be imaginary ; and, 
therefore, their Ts'wara is ima<^iuary, namely, imagined by 
ignorance. According to their opinion, even the false I'sVarahood 
of this illusion-appropriated TsVara belongs to his illusion-portion^ 
not to his Brahma-portion ; in like manner as the false activity, 
experience of happiness and misery, and other qualities of the 
imagined internal- organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal- 
organ portion, not in its Brahma- portion. When, therefore, they 
call To'wara maker of the world, and omnipotent, it must be 
understood, that they deny activity and other qualities to his 
Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Yedllntins give to illusion the appellation of 
power of IVwara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature of 
Tswara, his Brahma-portion, in the way we hold, that power inheres 
in one who is powerful. For we regard this connexion as tme ; but 
the connexion between Brahma and illusion is false. It is distinctly 
stated, in the Veddnta-sdra, that, as a snake is erroneously surmised 

The Vod&ntin*, acoordinglj, discourse of Brahma's causativifcy, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of their entire nonentity. 

It will be sufficiently dear, from what precedes, how essentially Dr. J. E. 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the po^ort of the Veddnta system. " So far," he 
says, " is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the 
Vediintic tenet of his being nirguna, that, according to one of VjAsa's aphorisms, as 
rendered by Mr. Colebrooke (Easaya, p. 352), ' Every attribute of a firat oanse 
(omniscience, onmipotence, etc.). exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.' It 
is rather strange, that the occurrence of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke's 
well-known essay should not have sufficed to awaken a suspicion, that the term 
• devoid of qualities' must be employed in a sense other than that of an empty 
substratum^ a nonentity." ChrUtxanity contrasted, &o., p. 46. 

* qi m^f^^ %Rt '^ ^^^: 1 Vtddnta-parxbhdshd, p. 9. 

Intelligence appropriated to illusion is I's'wara, supreme.'' 
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in a cord, jiwt so the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is 
erroneously surmised in Brahma.* Here, it should be observed, 
iguorance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as will be seen by the reader 
of the Veddiita-sdra, illusion — which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of I's'wara, — is here intended. 
Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of the 
Veddnta, can one be preserved from being misled by its language* 
Tq make good this assertion, I produce a passage on the subject of 
ignorance-associated intelligence, or I's'wara, It is this : ''Intelli- 
gence, associated with ignorance, when the former is chiefly 
considered, is the efiicient cause; and, when its associate is so 
considered, the material cause: as the spider, when itself is chiefly 
considered, is the efficient cause, and, when its body, whence its web 
is derived, is so considered, the material cause, as regards its thread, 
the effect/'t On reading this, one of the uninitiated will express 
hiraeelf in this wise. " Here, plainly enough, two statements are put 
forth touching I's'wara. His body — ignorance, or illuRion, — ^is called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the efficient cause of 
the world, or its maker. And what is he, in distincti<m from 
ignorance, his body, but pure Brahma ? And does it not follow, t at 
this pure Brahma is accounted maker of the world V 1 reply, that 
no one who has fathomed the VeHdnta doctrine can come to sncli a 
conclusion as is thus implied. By way of explanation, I will first 
show how, according to the Vedantin, the case stands, in its fulness, 
as regards the spider ; and then, how the illustration of the spider 
and his web is applicable, according to the Vedfentin, in respect of 
la'wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of the Vedantin 
as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelligent j and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. Hence, as 
activity and other qualities belong to the human soul only by erro- 
neous imputation, t only thus do they belong to the soul of the spider 

©^ NO >0 ^ 

^^^jsM ^^ 1 3Tf Ml n^ti^ti^'Jt^tdJTfrs^^ I p. 4. 

^FT ^ ^cjlcl I Veddnta-aarat p. 7. I'sVara is sometimes called mayavacheh" 

hiryna, and, sometimes, ajnanophaita j or '* illasion-appropriated'* and " ignorance 
associated.'' 
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tbere being no true connexion between tbose qnalities^ and soul ; for 
those qnalities are properties of the internal orKan. How, then, are 
we to expiaiuytbat the spider,! 6.,the spider's senilis called an efficient 
canse? The answer is,that its causativity is acconnted for by erroneons 
imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the efficient causativity 
and material causativity of the spider both appertain to its body : 
for the internal organ is called the subtile body", and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as body ; and, this being the case, why is a 
distinction taken between the spider and its body, and the former 
called efficient cause, and the latter, material causef My reply is that, 
in the passage of the Veddnta'SdranndtT discussion, the exoteric notion 
is adopted. For, when the Yedantins speak of the origin of the 
world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to be true. This 
mode of expression they call false imputation. It consists in 
holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the esoteric view, the 
false imputation is gainsaid : and this gainsaying is termed 
rescission.'^ 'J'he soul of the spider has no true efficient causativity ; 
and yet everybody considers the spicier as possessing it. Hence, 
with reference to common opinion, such causativity is falsely 
imputed to him, and he is called an efficient cause. The qnalities 
of his external and gross corporeal frame are, however, never 
attribute 1 to his soul : his body bein^ regarded, by all, as distinct 
from his soul.t Hence, when the author of the Vedanta^sdra treats 
the body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calls 
the former the material cause of his web, he goes along with other 
tnen. All that has here been said about the spider is applied, by 
the Ved&ittins, to their I'sVara, 

The Naiydyikas, and many others, hold I's'wara, regarded, by 

?tftct cT^ flfl^S"PT fl^i|*^ I Vedania-parihhashd, p. 45. "For, as water 
assuredly cold in its proper naturB, is erroneontly taken to be the snbjeot cf heat which 
appears, in consequence of the water's proximity to its associate, yire, to inhere in the^ 
water; so, it may be explained, the soul, by espence truly void of qualities, i» 
wrongly supposed, by reason of ite being tahen to he identical with the internal organ 
and others of its associates, the true subjects of activity &c., to be the subject of 
activity and the like. If it is admitted, that the heat in water and other coZd f*uhstanee9 
is falsely ascribed, t, s., misapprehendingly referred to them, then he it hnoion, that 
similar vorongness of ascription has place as regards what is in discussion, viz. ih0 
soul." 

•"False imputation" and "rescission" have been selected to represent 
adhydropa and apavdda. 

f As for the ChdrvAkas, and the profoundly ignorant, who take the press body 
itself to be the soul, they are scarcely worthy of the notice of the Vedfintin, who 
especially shapes his inatrnction to meet the supposed wants of the J^aiyAyikas and 
similar philosophers. These, the Veddntin says, though wise enough to distiBguish 
the soul from the gross body, are, nevertheless, unable to distinguish it from the 
internal org^n, and attribute to the sonl the qualities which belong exclusively to 
that organ, viz., apprehension, will, activity, &c. See, further, what Viju&na Bhikfchu 
says in the last extract at p. 39. 
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them^ as mere spirifc^ to be the maker of the world. Bat these poor 
men« as a Yedantin would say^ are onnware of the esoteric fact, 
that, in truth, the maker of the world is uot his spirit — that is, his 
Brahma- portion, to which IVwarahood is falsely imputed, — but his 
associate, which is his subtile body, or internal organ.^ Ou this 
poiut, the Yeddntins, condescending to avail themselves of the 
languRge of the; to them, parcel-blind Naiy&yikas, and many others, 
falsely impute efficient causativity to FsVara, and denominate him 
efficient cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take Fs'wara 
to be the material canse of the world. This cause some of them find 
in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then, would 
the Yed&ntins offer as a material cause ? Nay, as the very world 
is, to them, nothing, what need of a material cause at all ? Never- 
theless, seeing what the vulgar way of thinking is, one must be 
enunciated; and they find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents 
the world. Let the Naiy&yikas take this, in place of their atoms, 
and the S&nkhyas, instead of their prakriti and so gratify their 
insensate craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the 
Yedantins speak as I have represented, they express themselves, 
by way of " false imputation'^ to bring themselves dovm to the level 
of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, Brahma has 
neither creatorship, nor omniscience,, nor omnipotence ; and, for 
this reason, he is not, in truth, Fs^wara. 

* For, with the Ved&otios, I's'wara, no less that the soal, requires a sort of 
snbtile body, or internal org^n. It is called his cansal body. Neither can do anything 
witboat one. The aggrei;ate of the oaosal bodies of all sools, that is to say, distributive 
ignorances, make up I's Varans causal body, which is illusion. See the Veddnia'Sdra, 
Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders that soul subject to misappre- 
hension, and keeps it parviscient, parvipotent, &o ; but the agg^gation of these 
individual igooranoes, or illusion, allows I's'wara to be exempt from misapprehension, 
and communicates to him such attributes as omniscience and omnipotence. 

** In the furthest distance of chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, poring with a 
microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet, nor head ; 
but on its breast was carved, Nature. To this he continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on the 
seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet evermore was this del'ght and 
triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing against a being who 
yet, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery soddenly recalled to me what I 
had read in the holiest recess of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in 
divers tongaes, and continued to utter other and most strani^e mysteries. Among 
the rest be talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and 
effects, which he explained to be — a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt rf the one before him, he of the next and go on till they were all 
out of sight ; and that tbey all walked infallibly straight, witbont making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, 
and asked him,~^Who, then, is at the head to gaide them ?* He looked at me with 
ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an angary suspicion, and then replied, * No one ; 
— the string of blind men goes on for ever without any beginning : for, although one 
hlind man cannot move without atumhling, yet infinite hlindnesa suppliee the toant of 
eight,'**'* Coleridge^s Lay SermonSi, pp. 149, 10. 

This passage bears upon more than one Hindu philosopheme. The Italics are 
not Ooleridge^s. 
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It may be asked, whether the VediotiiiB really oosisider 
Fs'wara to be nothing; whether the long accounts of him, which 
are found in the Upauishads and other bouks, are all to no purpose ; 
and whether his characteristics, And those of the soul, — as th»it he 
is omniscient, and the sonl is parviscient, — which are laid dowin, 
and the laboured discussions aboat these matt^rs^ ane merely ^»in 
{I'l'attle. l^he Vedintins, I reply, declare, that equally are the 
world and Ts'wara simply practical, t. e., imagined by iguoradnce, 
and false ; and the long accounts just now iipoken of are only 
statements of the suppositions of the uninitiated, propounded hy 
way of false assumption* This they declare ; and ^here is s^ 
doubt, that ia eongraity with their doctrines^ lihey are <»bliged so 
to declare. Still, they have not the asseu^ to it, of their iiioiermast 
eoavictions. In their hearts, they have an unshaken contidence, 
that there is an I'swara, omnifYOteut, omniscient, omniforesent, a£id 
maker of the world, Bac it has been shown, that, strangely enoruxh^ 
they ascribe a real «&isteiaee to these things e^^n which tliey call 
false, to-wit, the practical and the a.p|)aresit. They look upoai 
JTs'wara as practical; tind, therefore, their inward beiief m has 
existence does not surprise them ; nor do they find any diiffiinailty 
in recmciliug this belief witAi their cagiital 4oguia, that notbioig 
bvLt the secoudlefis Eralnna is true^''^ 



•There are two sorts <tf Vod^ntins Some have -no (taste for worship, while 
others are devoted to it The former doubtless believe, eqnally wiiii the latter, that 
i's'wara really exists; and these, to the best of their "knowledge, worship wifii 
earneet faith, '6inoeritj,aiid love. Of the true God,«nd of (Hie attributes, ^v^hioh 
Holy Writ sHoae can teach, t8iey are ignorant; bat itheir devotion i6 fervent fto 
K4ina, Krishna, and others, whom their books represent ;as God. SarvajnUtma 
Maoi, author of the Sankshepa's'driraka, and Hadhnsudana SaraswaiSC, aothor of the 
Adtoaitti^iddhi^ — to take examples from among renowned ^edinta doctors, — ^were 
ardent devotees of Vishnu. And there :are, to this •day, among the Yeddntina, 
thousands of men eqna&ly religions. 

In pas^itg, the error may be nrted, — so genersftly prevalent* mow-a-days, Hboth 
here and abroad : see Professor Wil«on*s translation of the Vi-hnt^-^purana, Preface, 
p X , — of supposing, that S'ankara A'chi&rya the celebrated VedSlntin, was a follower 
of S'iva. Of this opinion are many of his own adherents, the Gosains in particillar. 
Bat it appears otherwise from boolcs nndoabtedly of his coju position, snc9i as the 
&utra-hhd«hya, &o. ; in which Vishnu is, again and again, especially, and aQl ibut 
•exclusively, magnified. Another argument may be drawn from the fact, that be 
enjoined upon bis disciples to -salate each other with nameS'Of Wishiiu. Of two 
dtmdins, a younger and an elder, the 'first uses " Harih,'* and i^he other replies 
'* N&riiyana.'" On these grounds, the author is «trongly disposed to ibelieve* ithstt 
S'ankara was a Vaishuava. 

8ee, likewise, the notes at p. 141 and ip. iT99. I^ankara, Where he writes against 
the Pdi'upatas, a famous sect of 6'aivas, is silent on the subject of their devotion-,; 
4>ut, 'Ou coming 'to refute "the pecufliar tenets of 'the BhJ^g^vatas, 3ie dwdlis 
with unction and admiration on;their lelrgious exercises and -service. 

20 
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CHAPTTER 4. 

Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot le deduced from the 
Position of the Veddnta, that the Internal Organ requires an 
Illuminator, 

I have asserted, in the last chapter, that the Yedintins' 
Brahma without qnalities is not to be established, by any argument, 
as existing; he having no connexion with anything, either as 
efBcient canse, or otherwise. To this the Yeddntins may reply, that 
there is an argament for their purpose, as yet unprodnced. It is, 
that the mental affection *' This is a jar/' or " This is a web," for 
example, stands in need of an illuminator : for the internal organ is 
unintelligent ; and, therefore, its affections cannot cognize a jar, a 
web, or similar object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the uniutelltgent internal organ is to be illuminated: 
and that something is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.*^ In reply, 
1 ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent 
and illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the medium 
ii the internal organ, cognizes such an object as a JHr, or a web : in 
other words, does he apprehend, that '' This is a jar.'' ** This is a 
web," &c. ? And, when the internal organ is called the cognizer of 
a jar, or the like, is it intended to call it so only metonymically ? 
For I too talk, by way of metonymy, of the eye as cognizing colour, 
and of the ear as cognizing sound ; I really understanding, however, 
that the eye and the ear are not themselyes cognizers, but merely 
media of cognition. What is said about Brahma is not to be 
interpreted in like manner ; since, by such an interpretation, the 
Vedantin would not prove the existence of his Brahma, — ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, — but the existence of fouIs, impure, ignorant, 
and wretched. The Vedantins do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes objects; that is to say, they do not 
allege, that the pure spirit cognizes objects in this manner — 
'' This is a j«r," '' This is a web," Act For, if they allowed 
this s>rt of cognition to him, they would have to allow to him 

• Spirit, nnivenally, la held to be one with Brahma. The soul ijivJtwcni) c.f any 
thing, or body, is a synthesis of spirit (Atman) and internal organ. This orgna 
abstracted, the residnDoi is, in nil cnses, pore Brahma. Gom|iare the note at p. 2. 

The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in S'ankara A'ch&rya's Commen- 
tary on the Kena-upanUhad: .^ SFtTrcR^^JpFrl^q ^c1i^<p|J|f^| ^tf^ Sf%- 

^TO^^Vrnsq^eRTrf^r^wl ^q; l BimotUta Indica, Vol. VIIL, pp. 36, 37. 

" For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the light of intelligence, would be 
incapiible of willing; and Apprehending its object.'' 

f Proofs of a'l the Ltdtemeut^ in the preEent chapter will be found in tbo 
chapter following* 
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will; activity, happiness, misery, and so forth; and, as a consequence, 
he woald be a doer of good and of evil works, and an heir of 
Elysium, or of Hell, and a partaker of threefold pain. And all this 
is at variance with the Yedanta economy; which asserts, that 
spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor experiencer, neither sinfal, nor 
virtuous, &c. &c. Since, then, you deny, that the pure^spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes things, — and yet they are cognized, and 
there is a cogniser,— -what does se cognize them ? It is the internal 
organ, after all. And, whatever it is that cognizes objects,— -as 
^'This is a jar,'^ ''This is a web,^' — whether you call it internal 
organ, or anything else, what necessity has it of an illuminator ?* 

* Of conne we owe to the Deity our CMriginal and oontinaed poMeerion of the 
f acoltj of apprehension. Bat, since We are endued with this faculty, we need, in 
order to oar apprehending objects, nothing farther than the use of our senses and 
other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of the Veddotin ; which is, 
that it is oar internal org.ms, not oar real selTes, that are concerned in apprehensioo. 
The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit, is reqaired to illuminate the internal organ, 
does not signify, that we stand in need of God's help to aid as to apprehend. It is 
not meant, that Brahma, by a Toluntary exercise of his power, illominates that 
organ: for Brahma has no sach power. The idea intended is, that the internal 
org ui, simply by reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is anconscions, becomes 
illuminated ; just as iron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact, Brahma's 
influence, of whatever description, in the production of effects, is exerted in this 
way only, 

fSfft^ ^fff^ ^ q^ ^: a^ 1 

*' As the iron moresy when the predons stone, void of will, is opposed to it ^ 
precisely so the aggregate of worlds is moved, without ewercise of volition, by Deva, 
sheer existence. Hence there exists, in q>irit, agentship and non*agentship. As 
liaving no will* it is not an agent : and it is an agent because oi mere proximity." 

These verses are from the Toga'vdsishdtha, See the ^Calcutta edition of 

1851, p^ 390. A bad reading, CpiHSS^t^r^uu been discarded on anthority, Vijnina 
Bhikshu cites these lines in the SdnkhyO'pravachanamhhdahya, p. 71. ^f^{^l||^U||«- 

SRlSMSR^ ^l^<«W2[rat5M ^Sft^PSftrfef ^I^:l S'Hdhara Swdmin'l 

Sahodhini, Bombay edition, fol, 45, verao, " Since Brahma is snperintendent solely by 
virtue of juxtaposition, his being an agent and his being nentral aa to agency do not 
conflict." 

On this point the S^nkhyas and the Yeddntins are quite at nnity. Witness 

Vijn4na Bhikshu: ^t*l|ftM ^T^^^ ^S^PTT^^rSftlBRTS ^gSTf^'?- 
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Kobody feels bhat it has any. In the-kindsof eognition known as per- 
ception j-inferespce, &Cr, there is need, respectively, of a senses of per- 
oeptioti of tnrariabler attendedness,* Ac., bnt there is no need of 
««jy aid other than one of these ; nor are we conscions of any snch^ 
The Ved&ntinS) however, con^tenKl, that another is indispensably 
desiderated; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, being 
tmintelligent, and so devoid of inherent power of cognition. Hence, 
they go on to'say, that power is dorired to it by the contiguity of 
the intelligent spirit', from which contiguity it becomes ^nasi- 
intelligent ; just ns iron moYes, when brought near the loadbtone^ 
Spirit,, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
ftniBtelligen«t beco^nes qnasi-intelligent,— and solely on this 
acconnty — is affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating. 
*^ Similarly,'* the Vedantins would add, " it is declared, respecting 
their pnrttsha, or * soul/ by our yonnger brothers the Siukhyas j 
and they are incomparably more perspicacious than you Christians, 
and the Naij^yikas, and other thinkers of the cruder eort/' To this I 
reply % <^ Good sirs, not till I accept the truth of your concatenation 
of groundless theories, can I gr^nt that your illuminator is wanted.. 
To be brought to your way of thinking, I must be convinced, first, 
that it is tbe internal organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a 
eognizer can be unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer 
could be made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposition of some- 
thing else; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positirely so,t it conld do that which is competent to 

Siinlchya'pravachana-hhashyatXip. 7&, 7K ** We hold » that the softrs ' saperiotendent- 
ship,' in creatorship, &c., is * irom nearness' alone; 'after the manner of the 
predous 9fcpne/ As th%$f the magnet, iserely from nearness, and not by will, &o., 
draws cnt an iron pin ; so, by simple contact of the primal soal, Hiranyetgtirhka, 
there takes 'place an evofntion of nature, in the shape cf the great principle.'" 

A Ifttle farther on h is explicitly stated , tbat the saperfntendency of sonl is only 
iKyEoinal / true siiperintendency beloDg^ng exclnsiirely to the internal organ. 

Bef erring to the illumination cf the interna) oYgan, Vijndna says, that the 

iiftelleei becomes intelligrent from the eont^aity of soul : ^^^ VjJ ^j^J ^I 

^^wrf^ni; i ihid.,p, 109. 

In oTJjxoMrtion to the view in qnestion, it is assmned, and will soon be proved^ 
that it is one's self that apprehends, and that the illavinator detiderated- bj the 
Ved^utinis is snperflaons* 

• These are the instroments of right notion recognized in the Ny^ya, The tenets 
and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far as they are reasonable, are 
adopted, throi^hoat this Tolnme, in opposing' the Sankhya and the Yed^nta. 

t The notions now under comment are equally those of the Ved^ntins and of the 
Siknkhyas. No passage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in the words to 
which this note is appended, is at this moment prodneible from any Yediinta treatise. 

Tbe following is from Vijn^na Bhiksbn : 5T?c|1^igrcrc5f ^Rfrf^cl<;^^r(^ ^ q-^ 
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noDe bat one really infrelligent. And all these notions are assnnip^ 
tiona resting apon no proof. I ask yon, why you call the co^nizer 
of objects nninrelligent ? Why not intelligent ?" "What!*^ yoo 
reply, " can the internal organ be intelligent? No; only the spirit 
can.'' Again I ask, why you call the cos^nizer intemnl organ ? Why 
not call it spirit ? To this yon will say, that, if yon did, yon mnst yield 
the point, that spirit isj in its nature, ever pnre and free. It comes^ 
then, to this, that, in order to make good a favonrite fancy, you 
are willing to contradict universal experience, and to transgress 
the limits of reason for the sake of mere dreams. These things [ 
have dealt with in my examination of the Sinkhya ; and so it is 
nnnecessary to go into detail about them here. Still, if yon will 
allow me, 1 will add a few words. What do yon mean by spirit f 
Is it a thing different from yourself and myselt ? Or is it the same ? 
Yuu will reply : " How can we consider spirit to be anything 
different from ourselves ? For the spirit is my true proper essence,, 
and yours ; and therefore it is called self.'' I rejoin, that, if you 
consider yourself and myself to be spirit, and, again, the cognizer 
c»f objects to be unintelligeiit, it follows, that you take spirit to be 
nnintelligent ; you and I being cognizers of objects. For, in 
canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that our consciousness, that 
we cognize objects, and that we will, &c., cannot be erroneous. 
Con-^equently, if the cognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so : 
and, if we are so, spirit likewise is so; since we, as you have 
said, are spirit. The reason why you err here is, that, to 
establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelligent wbieb 
really is intelligent ; and, when you have made the intelligent 
nnintelligent, you cast about for something else to hold for 
intelligent, to serve as illuminator cf the unintelligent. For 
what are the characteristics of the intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like ? To denote such qualities is the 
express purpose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent 
to cognize or apprehend objects can require nothing more to be 
intelligent. Call it internal organ, or nnintelligent, or thick 
darkness, or how you like ; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name. Your own natural reason, too, tells you, that, to be able to 
cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how completely you and the 

?^q^; I Sdnkhya-pravaehana'bhdshya, p. 73. ** * It is not reasonable to assert, that 

this internal nrg<m, which is nnintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, can be a 
snperintendent.' With reference to this ohyecHon^ it is said : * Bocanse the internal 
wgnn »« illnminated by that, tn«., souZ, as iron is heated to redness hy fire.* The 
internal organ becomes illnniinated by the intelligent one, after the mannf r of heated 
iron. Therefore, since it becomes as it were intelligeot, it can exercise superintend 
dence, which a jar, or the like, cannot. Such is tho sense." 

The ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book I, is thus in part expounded. 
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S&akbyas mistake on this point. Yoa say, thnt tlie internal or^an, 
being nuintelligenty cannot cognize of itsflf. From this it ia 
evident, that you hold the cognizing of objects to be the office of 
what is intelligent. If yon acknowled)(e this, and also, that the 
internal organ cognizes, why do yon call that organ nnintelligeut ? 
Is it because yon have given it the name of internal organ ? How 
unreasonable a thing to do ! You are aware, that cognizing is the 
function of what is intelligent ; and you are, further, aware, that 
the internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to 
be unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to render 
it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it positively intelli- 
gent? No; only quasi-intelligent. At first it was not intelligent; 
and, for that reason, all was at a stand : but now, merely from its 
having been made as it were intelligent, it becomes operative* 
Just reflect, however. If a thing, not once only, but a thousand 
times, were made only quasi-intelligent, not positively intelligent, 
it would still be other than intelligent; and whatever is so is 
nnintelligetit ; and nothing that is unintelligent can do the office 
of the intelligent. But why waste time in such discussion ? In 
brief, I express it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, 
that which apprehendii, wills, and Mergizes, is one's self; as 
yourself, or myself. Name this self-internal organ, or unintelli- 
gent, or whatever you choose : I shall not be alarmed ; nor 
shall I go in search of an illuminator for it. The faculties 
of apprehending, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, 
Creator of the world and Almighty. And,, since He has 
endowed us with them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has 
appointed the senses, the cognition of constant attendedness, and 
so on, to be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention ? 



CHAPTER 5. 

Argument to show, that the Brahma of the Veddntins, as being quite 
Void of qualities f is reduced to nothing. 

I have said, that the Yed&ntin's Brahma has no qualities : in 
other words, he does not possess the faculties of apprehending, 
willing, &c. &Q.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the existence of 

* See the passage from the Veddnta-parihhdnhdt qaoted at p. 128. DharmaFAja, 
who is there writing against the Naijiyikas, denies the possession of qoalities, as 
by them understood, — namely, apprehension, will, activity, &o.,— to Brahma. A 
Habstance, says that author, is, with the Naij&yikas, the substrate of qualities | and 
Brahma, as being nirgunaf or '' not possessed of qualities," is not a substance. 

Indeed, the element guna^ in the word nirguna, is generally to be taken aa 
denoting what the Naiyiyikas mean by qualities. See, further, the extract from 
the Veddnta'parihhdahd at p. 151. 
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anything withoat qualities* To oar nnderstaudings, whatever is 

Bnt, even when nirguipa points to the three gui^, termed sattwa, rajtu, and 
tamos, it is not to be supposed, that the twenty -four qnalides of the Naiy^yikas — 
adopted, almost all of them, bj.the VediotiDs—are excepted. Among those qaalitieSy 
me set, comprehending oolodr, taste, Ac., belongs to external objects,* while 
apprehension, will, activitj, &o., appertain to the internal organ ; and some, as 
n amber, dimension, Ac, are predicable of both. But external objects and the 
internal organ are alike evolations from goodness, pHSsion, and darkness, the 
components of illnsion, and the material oanse of all but spirit* Dispossess Brahma 
of the three gui^as jast enumerated, and he is dispossessed of consciousness and aU 
similar attributes,— in short, of everything oonoeiyable. 

Dr. J. B. BAllantyne has written as follows : " Tbe Yed&ntists are sometimes 
charged with holding, that the phenomenal 'is the real,— in other words, with 
material Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with the wildest 
extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the Supreme is devoid of 
gucUitiea, or, in Sanskrit, nirgut^a. With regard to the relation of tbe real and the 
phenomenal, no point appears to have occasioned more perplexity to the European 
assailants of Yed&ntism than the employment of this term nirgwya, so frequently 
connected, in the Ved&ntic writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahm), We, 
find, for example, a zealous writer against Yedantism declaring, that, * In any sense 
within the reach of human understanding, he {Brahm) is nothing. For the mind 
of man can form.no notion of matter or spirit apart from its properties or attributes. 
And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire the extravagant notion, that 
Brahm exists 'without intellect, without intelligence^ withdut even the 
consciousness of his own existence !' Now, the reply to all this is, that the word 
nirguna is a technical term, and must be understood in its technical acceptation. It 
means ' devoid of whatever is meant by the term gwya t' and the term guiMi is 
employed • • # • to denote whatever is phenomenal. In denying that anything 
phenomenal belongs oonstitutively to the Supreme Being, the Yetl&utin speaks very 
much like Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Hilton's epic has 
not educated into a semi-consoioos Anthropomorphism. • • • * • In short, the 
Yeddntin denies, that the Sapreme either has or requires either senses or bodily 
organs ; and, holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls 
{^vno, — as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
matter^ — he asserts, that the Supreme is nirptf^, in very much the sense that we 
Europeans assert* that God is immaierial. We say, guardedly, * in very much the 
sense,' and not simply * in the sense ;* because tbe term guna denotes, strictly, not 
the impereeftihle quiddity ' matter,* but what Berkeley calls the BeiMiUe, or the sum 
of the objects of sense. Theologically, the Yed&ntin, asserting that the Deity is 
nirguna, and the Ohri>tian, asserting that God is immaterial^ are asserting the very 
same fact in terms of separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the 
same assertion in regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as 
destitute of ohlorinoi a-nd the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatio acid.^ 
Christianity contrasted^ &c., pp. 43—45. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is frronndlessly attributed 
to the Yffd&ntins, in the passage just extracted, two totally different ideas are there 
confounded ; that of immateriality, and that of not possessing st-nses and bodily 
organs. It is first implied, that the Yed&utin, by the word nifu^na, denies to his 
Supreme all senses and bodily organs ; and then it is asserted, that nirguna denotes 
what we mean by immaterial : for that the Yeddntin, like Berkeley, does not believe 
in the '* imperceptible quiddity, matter." Now, supposing this assertion, which is 
not true, to be true, still the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be sug- 
gested by the term nirgui^^ if used of Brahma, to expressjf or one thing, — as it has been 
inferred to do,— that he is destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word puiwa is 
sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but never to signify '* the 
sensible," or quality involved in the ordinary nirguna. One of its several meanings 
is that of appliance, or instrument ; and it is in this acceptation that it denotes 
the senses and bodily organs. See Yijnana Bhikshu's explanation of guna^ 
in the last extract from the Bdnkhya'pravachana'hhtCahya given at p. 32. The 
following words, from another work of the ^ame author, plainly iudicate, 
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«uch IS noiliini^. The Yeil&atioe, however, thougli tnaiittaming 
thai Brahma kas do qualities^ deny that he is nothing : for, hny 
they, on the score of excelleucej he is surpassingly superior to 
alt else that is ; he beims: essentially ezisteut — or^ ruther, as they 
explain the word, existence, — i&itelligeuce> and joy. My reply 
>to this is, that the presence of what are CHlted qualities is aa 
indispensable condition of existing. As for those who, differing 
ifrom the mass of mankind, refuse to take a distinotion between 
corporate qualities and that of which they are predicated, and hold 
them to be identical, I have no dispute with them. This is a nsiost 
difficult matter, besides that I am not here called upon to contest it. 
'Qualities — whichever of the two views just intimated is held 
concerning them, — must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, 
nothing can be proved to exist. Brahma, the Yed^ntins alleg>e, is 
•essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; aad, if his nature ae 
•intelligence deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his natnre as 
joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. But, even, if his 
intelligence and joy were «o described, by the Vedantins,'afi to 
•deserve to be called such, till it would be impossible to establish his 
existence : for he is neither the efficient cior the material cause of 
the world ; and hence he is out of relation with the world ; and how. 
then, can we arrive, by inference, at a conviction of his existence? 
I Will show, however, that the hypothetical Brahma of the Vedintius, 
as they describe him, comes out to be a nonentity. They declare, 
that he is con^titutively cognition, and yet cognizes nothing: for, 
according to the Yeddota, the cognizing anything, or cognition 
relative to an object, is an affection of the internal orgau;^ and 



4hat the term guna is applied to the organs of sense, &o., solely to marlc 
them as instmments : ^RcHf^T^R * * * doq(q sf^ qr^»f|qcfi<U|co|rcf ^^^- 

•^••y^c^ir^ *^ ^'JftlS?"^^ |f^rf^^ I Sdftlchya'Sdra, MS., fol, 7, vetso 

•** The triad oonsisting of proodness, &o., though substantial, and mtf qualities, is called, 
3ike the o^g-wsof sense, by the appellation of gniia, an being, lika thenif ministrant 
«to the sonl, and from binding the soul, even as thi^y do", 

tTT cll^'WI ^^f?r I A^'nanda Giri on S'ankara A'chdrya' Mdndii^ya-hhashya^ 

Bihliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 8J0. " In verity, it is not constitutive cognitiea 
that 18 held to have the external for its object, but th»t eojnition xt^kh is an 
affection of the intellect, ♦. e., here, the internal orgsn — and vjihich is ignorance- 
imagined, — has thit the esUemal^ for its object." 

The emphasis must not be laid on the word '* exteroal," in this passage^ for 
thinjcs external and internal -as will shortly be proved,— -are objects oi the eame 
ppeoies of cognition. It happens to 'be the tjognitiou of fbe external that is mentiou- 
ed in the passug » on which A'uanda Giw is annotating j and whence his importation of 
*thti epithet in qucsticu. 
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Brahma's constitafcivo cognition is not sooh.* An object 
abstracted^ cognition is impracticable : for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object ?t If there can 
be, why not call the walls around us, and the roof overhead, forms 
of cognition ? How have the Ved4ntins, by changing names, 
forgotten the genuine nature of things ! By giving the titles of 
internal organ, unintelligent, &e., to that which is really intelligent; 
or the cognizer of objectg, they have brought themselves to regard 
it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by applying to that which 
is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, namely their '^ spirit," the 
epithefs of essential cognition, self-illuminated, &e., they have 
passed to look npon it as intelligent. Can a pebble be transformed 
into a diamond by one's calling it so ? 

It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject they may 
be handling, that they leave their views but partially explained. 
Cognition relative to an object they divide into memorial and non- 
memorial. The non-memorial the Veddntins discriminate into six 
sorts, and allot an instrument to each.f Among these sorts are 
included the cognition of IVwara, and that of the soul.§ On this 

Cf^ccflr^ I It ia not the cognition which is one with intelligence, and is constitutive 

thereof, that presents itself in respect of, i.e., that apprehends, external objects ; for 
such cognition is irrelative to objects*" 

This extract jusb precedes the words cited in the last note. The reason for bringing 
in the word " external" is the same in both places* Where the word *' objects" iti 
last mentioned, it is nnqnalified. It applies to objects of whatever descripticn. 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Asht&.vakr4igit6, : 

fierr ff^i ^m wi %=i4 Trs% ^r^^ i 

" These three, the cognition, and the cognizer, cognizable, are not true. He in 
whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emotionless." 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no cognizer, and, 
likewise, has no cogaition of objects in his essence. 

See, also, the passage from the Yoga't'dsishtha, at p. 128, in which that cognition 
which is of the essence of spirit is plainly taken to have no relaticu to objects, 
whether external or internal. 

t Compare Coleridge's Thesis I. : " Truth is correlative to being. Know- 
ledge without a correspondent reality is no knowledge ; if we know, there 
mnst be somewhat known by us. * To know' is, in its very essence, a verb active." 
Biographia Liter aria. Vol. I., p. 268. 

J These instruments are thus specified in the Veddnta-paribha^hd, p. 2 : cf rf^T 

§ Concerning perception, we read : c!=^ ^ W^^ T^f^^ ^t^^I^^g^I% 

^f^ I Veddnta-parihhdshd. p. 8, " And that perception again, is of two kinds; 

that in which soul is the witness, and that in which iVwnra is so." 

It is meant, that one sort is the soul's, and that the other ia I's'wara' 

21 
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topio the Ved^ntiias discourse witb great diffusenesB^ ftnd I^y down 
precisely how it ia tliat IVwara cognizes,* and how it is that the eouI 
cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial and 
liOQ-memorial, nooe is recognized as relative to objects ; and every 
one of these is defioed as being an affection of the internal organ.l" 
With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naijdyikas add 
the mind, are only media of cognition. Not so, however, with the 
Yed&utins^ is their internal organ : it is bat the appreheuder of 
objects, and the sole apprehonder thereof ;;( though^ from their 
perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the function 
o£ apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to the 
internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, that '^ Perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself,''§ and that '^The subject 
of right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ ;^' II &c. &o. Lesb my readers should here be in doubt,^ I 
will fiyst evince, thafc the cognition which we call so, the cognizing 
of objects, is, in the Yedanta, nothing but an affection of the 

Veddnichpafihhdahdf pp. 9, 10. ** In like maimer as, from connexion cf an or^an of 
sense with an object, or other causa » divers affections are prodnced in the internal 
Orgvin, the sonrs associate ; so, from tlie desert of creatures destined to be brought 
forth, there arise, in illusion, the associate of supreme I's'wara, various afPeotions* 
in the form of 'This is now to be created,' * This is now to be oared for/ * This la 
aow to be done away,' Ac." 

Also the passage from the Veddnta'si^hximai^i, adduced at p. 144. lVwara*a 
apprehension, will, and activity are there said to be atfieetions of the internal organ, 

t In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Ved^ntins, a sort of cognition has place. 
This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. Still, it is an affection, one evolved 
from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence cf spirit. During dreamless sleep> the 
internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thought to be dissolved. See 
the Veddnta-sdraf -p. %, 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, that the cognition 
which the Naiy^yikas count for one of their four and twenty qualities is claimed, by 
the Veddntins, under the title of ehit, as constitutive of Brahma. That cognition i8» 
indeed, acknowledged by the Veddntins, but, being relative to objects, is an 
affection of the internal organ. The Naiy^yikas, on the other hand, consider it to be 
a property of the soul ; and, on this very account, they are lightly reputed by the 
Ved^ntins and SAnkhyas. See The Bible for th^ Pandits, Jntrodixctioii, p. XLV. — 
IaXIV., where the error referred to is committed* 

X The Veddntin's internal orgjbu has erroneously been called a medium of cogni- 
tion, in a passage soon to be cited from Christianity eonirastedt Jkek 

§ aW<aa^ ^^rS^ ^^cF^^ I Vedmnta-parihhdshd, p. 2. 

[|^cf:tti<"ir^{^^ '^^^ WIcT^JcF^ I yeddnta-pawihhdshd, p. 4. 

% There is very much in this section, and especially in the present chapter and 
that immediately succeeding, which the author would have thought it qnite 
unnecessary to write> but for his making acquaintance with Dr. J. B. Ballantyne's 

Qhristianitt^ cantrasted with the Hindu Philosophy., 
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mterna.1 Oi'gan ; wbence it follows, ibat only the intierxial organ is 
a cognizer. And then I intend to show what we are to understand 
by the Yedaotins' applying the desigpnatioDS of right notion and 
sttbjeot of right notion to intelligence, that is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as *' non-difference 
from the subject of right notion.^'* Intelligence appropriated to the 
internal org^n is meant by the expression " subject of right 
notion ;'* and it is said, that '' Non-difference from the subject of 
right notion is not here denotative cf oneness with it, but is the 
non-possession of an existence distinct from that of the subject of 
right notion/'t I explain. In the view of the Veddntins, as silver 
is imagined in nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahma ; and, as 
the existence of the silver is one with that of the nacre, so is the 
existence of the world one with that of Brahma. The drift of this 
is, that the silver and the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre 
and as Brahma, severally, have true existence. It is further stated, 
that, on one's perceiving a jar, the jar becomes, in the following 
manner, non-different from the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an effluence from the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of tho internal 
organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the internal organ 
thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ, namely the subject of right notion, and the jar- 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, become 
one ; just as, if one brings a jar into the house, the jar-appropriated 
ether and the house-appropriated ether become one. In the way 
lately stated, the existence of the jar is not different from that of 
the jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of right 
notion ; and hence the jar becomes non-different from that subject. 
Thus, the definition of object of perception, cited just above, 
applies to a jar seen with the eye. In reply to an objection 
BUggested to that definition, it is said, that the subject of right 
notion must be understood to be '' associated with the affection 
which has taken the form of tho given ohject of jperception-^^X To 
this, again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the 
definition is inapplicable to an affection. As a jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection ; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception ought to cover affection also. The objection just 
mentioned is expressed thus : ** In this case, there is the exclusion 



Veddnta'parihhdshdf p. 6. 
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of affection ; for, inasmach as, from fear of an infinite regress, a 
second affection cognizing the primary affection cannot be acknow- 
ledgecl, the definition aforesaid, giving to the subject of right notion the 
characteristic q/^ associated ness with the affection that has taken the 
form of it, i, e., of its object, is not inclttsive of that affection here 
considered as the object of perception, which ought to he comprehended 
by the definition^** To this it is rejoined : " Though, from fear of an 
infinite regress, we do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged, that it is self- 
cognized, the definition, ' to possess an existence non-different from 
that of intelligence, the subject of right notion, associated with 
affection cognizing it, viz., the object of perception,^ is applicable to 
it, namely to the affection which is the object of perceptionJ'f This 
proves, that, in the account of the Yeddntins, an '^ affection" is 
always a matter of consciousness. If, however, such an affection 
be not cognition itself, but, like the eye, or the ear, a medium of 
cognition, how can it be an object of immediate consciousness ? Is 
any one conscious of an immediate consciousness of such a medium 
of cognition ? Do the Naiy&yikas who call the mind an internal 
organ only, in other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the 
eye, &o., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate con- 
sciousness ?| Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, indeed, 
conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of the internal 
organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but what we call cog- 
nition. Moreover, as I made out, when discussing the Sankhja, 
our consciousness of the qualities of our souls, cognition, &c., is not 
distinct from those qualities ; a notion which turns out to have the 
concurrence of the Yeddutins : since, as we have seen, they do not 
hold, that an affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to 

fT^iqf?rraqTcTWqrf^^RraT5F^^ Veddnta.parihhd'^hd, p. 7. 

X If the Veddntins lield the internal organ to be what its name promises, their 
tenet, that its affections are objects of conscioasness, wonld be exposed to the foUow- 
irg stricture, which is put into the mouth of an objector, and is answered by the 

simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ . TpT 3T^;chi«|t^t^— 

fil'?T?r ^IRFlftcT 1 Veddnta-parihhdshd^ p. 3. " * Since the internal organ is an 

organ of sense, ani therefore is beyond cognition through the senses, how does it 
become an object of perception ? The reply is, that there is no proof of the internal 
organs being an organ of sense." 

A good deal to the same effect follows this passage* 
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say, in a distinct act of consciODsness, bat tliat it is self-cognized. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not distinct 
from cognition itself. 

That the Yed&ntins hold sncli an affection to be cognition, and 
that it is the internal organ which cognizes, appears, farther, from 
tbis passage : '^ ASectional cognition is a property of the mind. 
Of this the scriptnre 'Desire, resolve, dnbiety, trust, distrust, 
fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, understanding, fear, — all 
these are of mind alone,' is the proof. For cognition in the form 
of affection is intended by ' understanding.' Desire and the rest, as 
well, are, therefore, proved to be mental properties.*'* To this it is 
objected : ** If desire and the rest be properties of the internal 
organ, how can the consciousness * I desire,' ' I fear,' ' I cognize,' 
or the like, which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be 
accounted for ?"t The answer given is : " As, though a heated iron 
ball does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches ; so, by imagining the identity 
of the soulf i.e., of ons's self, with the internal organ, which evolves 
in the shape of happiness, &c., one supposes ' I am happy,' ' I am 
miserable,' &c."t Now, we are certain, that " I cognize" denotes 
nothing but what we all call cognition ; and what is thus denoted, 
it is here laid down, is a property of the internal organ, and an 
affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one's self, or acts of consciousness, the Veddntins 
consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of the latter 
species are the cognitions " I cognize," " I desire," &c. ; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, or suchlike, 
that we become conscious of our souls. We can never cognize the 
simple substance of the soul ; as the Naij&yikas, too, acknowledge. § 

^rrfWlHIfi; I STclt^ ^niT^^ q^^I^^ l Veddnta-parUhflshd, p. 3. 
9Tr?FT^: ^lcH^Hccmc|4||^mrl: qpPWqq^ Veddnta-parilhdahd.Tp.d. 

^ Sf^it^^TTfSolI^^R: I Yeddnta-parihhdahd, p. 3, 

§ The Boul becomes " an object of perception, from connexion with the specifio 
qualities :" ^P^^ fq^IlU[if|41cl: | Bhdshd-parichchheda, forty-eighth stanza. 
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And) though the Yecl&titin, like the Sdokhya, calls cognition, 
desire, &o., immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the 
soul is intended ; still neither of them believes those qualities to be 
cognized by ike soul unaccompanied by an affection of the internal 
organ.^ In other words, those qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself ;t and the calling them immediate objects of 
the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be deceptive. 

Again, according to the Yed^iotins, the immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Yediuta, 
and from consideration and meditation on it,-^Damely, the 
conviction, thnt one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma,-^is itself 
an affection of the internal organ ;{ which affection is to be got 
rid of before emancipation is attainable.§ 

It must now be manifest, that the Yeddntins' affection of the 
internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we mean 
by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they external, or 
internal, u e., of the soul and its qualities. And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of this cognition, or cognition 
relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. Consequently^ the 
cognition which is given out ae a constituent of Brahma, is 
irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, 
whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Yed&ntins enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of right 
notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal organ* From 
this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were both cognition 

•rrfs^nRM^^^^ 9r%f§WI^ l r€dS.nta-j?arihhdshd, p. 7. " For, to h^ 

cognizable by the witness alone is not to become an object of the witnesd 
independent! J cf an affection of the internal orgon^ bnt it ts to be an object of the 
witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, inference, or such other instrument 
qt right notion," 

^It^P^ ♦rrS^tf I Id l Veddnta-pariWidshd p. 7. ** Thus, then, since the definition 
Vfthe ob;ec£o/2>er(;epft<m, as containing the words, 'associated with affection,^ ^e. 
is applicable to the internal organ, its properties, &c. which are cognizable by the 
witness alone, there is no deftcienoj.'* 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in truth, cognised by an affection of that organ. Otherwise, 
the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties* 

For " associated with the affection," &c>, see the first note at p. 165. 

As the Vedlintins allege, of the properties of the internal organ, that they are 
cognizable by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent objects also. 
Yet, for the cognition of these, too, they contend, that an affection of the internal 
organ is indispensable. See the VeddntaparibhdM, pp. 7 and U. 

X See the Veddnta'Sdra, p. 21. 

§ See the Vedanta-sdra, p. 22, 
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and cognizety and as it th6 interfial organ, ila affictions, &c., were 
only media of cognition. Those declarations are to be understood 
as follows. The term cognition, as they apply it to Brahma, 
means, they say, not cognizing or apprehending, bnt illaminating ; 
and it is the internal organ that is iilaminated, or made capable of 
cognizing. Thus, in order that their unintelligent Brahma should 
be made out constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of 
the word cognition to such an extent, that, in their employment, it 
signifies, primarily, to illuminate, and, only, metonymically to 
apprehend objects. That affection of the internal organ which 
— supposing such a thing to exist^onght to be veritable cognition, 
is, therefore, according to them, but metonymic co^nition."*^ By 
asserting, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When an 
affection proceeds from the internal organ, and betakes itself to an 
object, a reflexion of intelligence falls on that affection ; and so that 
affection is enabled to cognize the object. But for illumination 
from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it is pronounced, 
that " There, namely, ds for an afection and the reflexion of Brahma 
therein^ ignorance, veiling the object of cognition^ ^j<^T^y for instance, ia 
destroyed by the affection which takes the form of that object ; and, 
by the reflexion, the jar is made to appear /^t By this it is not to 
be understood, that the jar ia made to appear to the reflexion of 
intelligence, that is to say, that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, 
that the jar is made to appear to the affection, in other words, tha^ 
the affection is rendered capable of cognizing the jar. In proof, that 
such is the meaning of the Veddntins, I cite this single passage, 
from among innumerable passages that might be produced : ** Fur 
the internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending its 
object.*'! It is evident, from this, that it ia the very internal organ, 
illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things. 

But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ the name of subject of right notion, we are to understand, 
that the character which they ascribe to intelligence associated with 
the internal organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
maxim, — which all the other Systems subscribe to, — that "An 
aflBrmation, or a negation, when predicated of anything together 
with its associate, if debarred from the object substantive, is to be 

* ^W|c|'"^«hccira" ^ 1^ fFT^^R: I Veddnta-parilhasha, p. 2. " An 

afFection of the internal organ, Rince it is that to which cognition, i. e., Brahma, i» 
appropriated, is itaeif metonymically denominated cognition." 
t This well-known passage, a half -couplet, runs thus : 

X This passage, in Sanskrit and English, will be found at the foot of p. 154. 
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referred to the object adjective.^'* In their opinion, the qnality of 
being a cognizer cannot be assigned to tbe sonl, and, consequently is 
debarred from it. For onr cognition of objects is non-eternal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul 
would, to their thinking, be made out non-eternal and changeable.t 
And, again, if they held that cognition to belong to the soul, they 
must hold, that will, activity, happiness, misery &c., also belong to 
it ; and the result would be, that the soul is indeed a doer of good and 
evil, and an experiencer of threefold misery : an issue most offensive 
to them ; inasmuch as they would estHblish, that the soul is Brahma, 
eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting the soul to be 
a cognizer would involve the necessity of recognizing the relation 
of quality and subject as having place between it and its cognition : 
and even this much of an approach toduality they find unendurablo.J 
On such grounds as these, the Veddntins would ascribe cognition 
and all other qualities to the internal organ, and keep the soul 
entirely a stranger thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself 
Brahma. § 

I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend : but, 

The maxim is integrated by these words * "f^^iquj ^jq ^jf^ (c|^CyL|4^l{-> 

^'S'ChlHdr I ** Debarred from the cbject adjectire, it is to be referred to the 
object substantive." 

VeS(£nta'parihhci<ihd p. 42. '* Cognition prcdnced throngh the organs of sense is an 
affection of the internal organ ; for constitntive congition is beginningless." 

But it mast not be thonght, that sensation only is an affection of the internal 
organ ; for every kind of coprnifeion of objects is so. 

X No more are the Vedantins than the Naiydyikas, or mankind at large, able to 
conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can sabsist without a substrate. 
For that cognition, with them, which alone deserves to be thus designated, namely, 
an affection of the internal organ, has a substrate in that organ. See the first 
extract from p. 3 of the Veddnta-parihhdtha, at p.' 165. That ocgnition which is 
thought to be constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally, not properly, and 
honce is not a quality. It does not, therefore, stand in need of any substrate. 

The Vedantins, and the Sfinkhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply as the 
Kaiy^yikas betweerf substance and quality. The latter hold them to differ in their 
very essence ; while the former consider them to be coessential. For, in the account 
of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root ; — illusion with the 
Yed^ntins, and nature with the S&nkhyas. Still, they take thus much of distinction 
between substance and quality, as to regard them as being, seyerally, substrate and 
property. 

§ Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the Yeddntina 
and the S&nkhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the characteristics 
of what is intelligent to their internal org\n. Hence, spirit is left, to them, 
unintelligent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames them from 
professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus shamed is the real reason why 
they give to spirit the epithet of jnana^ chit, hodha, &c. At the same time, they 
deprive these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole proper import. 
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as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its aid. And 
80 it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma's cognition is real 
cognition.^ All this is qaite opposed to the Yed&nta. I have 
shown, that it is wrong to regard the internal organ, in that 
system, as a medium of the soul's cognition ; since, on examination, 
it is found to be no such medium, but itself the cognizer. That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never cognizes : 
and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there are two portions, Brahma 
and the internal organ. Hence, when the second is parted off, 
what remains is Brahma. This residue the Yed&ntins declare to 
be essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, as has been 
made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of knowledge and 
apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned^ is based on 
the error of supposing, that by him is meant Ts'wara; the 
difference between the two, which the Yedfintins inculcate, being 
overlooked.f But IVwara, no less than the soul, has, they declare, 
in order to cognize, &o., need of an internal organ. I's'wara, they 
say, is Brahma ac^sociated with illusion ; and they hold IVwara to 
be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c. Yet the attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, &c., belong to IVwara's causal body, 
which is illusion^ and not to the Brahma-portion of him. By 
consequence, all Ts'wara's attributes, nay, he himself, are false, and 
imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma's 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 
parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself and 
knowledge of what is not himself, are maintained, by the Yed&utins, 
to be unworthy of Brahma. What sort of cognition, therefore, can 
that be which they consider as one of his constituents 7 



* '* Beyerting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm exists 
• without intellect, without intelligence, without even the conBciongness of his own 
existence/ it may be well to repeat here what the VedAntin naeans by the terms thus 
rendered. By intellect (or mind) he means an internal organ which, in concert with 
the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive relation with the external. This, 
of course, he denies to Brahm, who, as Berkeley says of God, * perceives nothing by 
Bense as we do.* " Christianity contrast ed, &c., p. 47. 

t That this difference is overlooked in Christianity contrasted^ &o., is evident 
from three things. First : the word Brahma is everywhere translated thereby 
•* God." Seoondfy : the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, Ac, are attributed 
to Brahma, Thirdly : no intimation even is put forth of any distinction, in ^e 
opinion of the Ved&ntins, between Brahma and I's'wara. 



X See note at p. 152. 
22 
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CHAPTER 6. 

Stritturea on ih& Position of the Veddntins, that the world is 
False ; und a Reply to those who suppose, that the Vedantins^ Views 
respecting External Things accord with those of Berkeley^ 

It is mftiafcainecl, bj the Yed&ntins, that '^ The world ia false ''; 
in other words^ that it owe9 its origin to ignorance : the truth being*, 
i& is alleged, that it never has existed, and does notes]8t,and never 
will exist. To this effect the 8%va-gitd declares : '* Just as the terrible 
snake that ia imagined in the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor 
is to be destroyed f so the world, which has assumed an appearance 
simply by force of thy illnsion, exists in thee, Nilafcantha-'** 

1 demand of the Yed&ntins, How is it that yon assert falseness 
of the world, whioh ia certified to us, by;the senses, &o., tobe trne ? 
Since yon thus deqyise those proofs, what credit can be attached to 
anything that you advance 7 Proceeding in this way, yon nnseUJe 
the foondations of everything, whether sa regards this world, or as 
regards the next. And, on your own grounds, hqm can yon refute 
the doctrines of others, or establish your own ? 

Perhaps yon will urge, that, since the senses, &c. often deceive 
ns, they are totally unrehable. For instance, we are sure, that w« 
see chariots, elephants, and other things, in our dreams; and yet 
they are proved to be false. I reply, that,, if a seeming proof is 
made out, by a real proof, to be &nlty, we reject it. But how 
can we contemn a proof which cannot be shown to be faulty 7 As 
for the things that we see in dreams, we call them false, beeaose, 
on awaking, we find them to be so ; and their falsiiy, as being 
matter ofevery-^day experinoe, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of natnare to.be fdse7 J3aa not ^veory 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth 7 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that his experience 'goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since, a man's cognition 
being then suspended, he cannot be brought forward as witness for 
anything that then lutd place. It is the belief of the Yed&ntina, 

30? ^f^ ^^ sft^Sff*^ H 

No manuaoripfc of the B'im'ffH is «.t this «^m«lit ivt hft»d j «0 tliat tli^ obaptsr 
and verse where this stanza occurs cannot be stated. 
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that/ eyen in dreamless sleep, there sabsisU a sort of cogoition.^ 
Let this be granted : still, external things are not proved, thereby, 
to be false. To form any jadgment whatever aboat them is not 
competent to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclnde their 
&lHity. In like manner, a blind man is able to appreciate sound* 
touch, Sdc, but not colours; and so he can be no witness of their 
truth, or of their falseness. 

I would also remind the reader of the argument I employed, 
when discus^ng the S&nkhya, to prove the existence of God. 
When we inspect the structure of the world, we become convinced, 
that it was planned, consciously, by some one, for a multiplicity of 
ends ; and this consideration confutes your view, that the world is 
fiimply apparentjt and that eternal ignorance is the ground of its 
semblance. 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, they 
having no existence in themselves and apart from perception. 
This is immaterialism. But he does not hold, that the things 
which we see, touch, &c., are false : his meaning is, that they are 
forms of perception. The perception of them constitutes, in his 
view, their existence; whereais the common opinion is, that they 
exist independently of perception. He does not sa^, however, they 
are imaginations of eternal ignorance ; and, the V ed&nta doctrine, 
that, on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right appre- 
hension, the whole world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he 
knows nothing of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tenable, or 
untenable, is a matter I am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose is, to show, that the doctrine of the Yedanta concerning 
the external world, besides being in conflict with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. It has been asserted, 
that the Yedkntins, when they call sensible objects practical, do 
not mean, that they are false, but only that they do not exist apart 
from perception ; and that the world is said, in the Yedanta, to be 
false, simply from ambignousness of phraseology. { 

But, for my part, I understand the Ved^nta otherwise. First, 
according to Berkeley, objects of sense are forms of perception ; 
but, according to the Yed&ntins, objects of sense are distinct from 
perception, and independent of it. The Yedantins, I have already 

• See note at p. 162. 

t It is tmet that the Vedintins hold the world to be conatrncted by an intelligent 
designer, I's'wara ; and such constraction they believe, from the standing point c^ 
practical existence, to have actaallj taken place. This view of theirs arises 
however, from their taking practical things to be rei^, whioh things, at the 
same time, they would prove to be nothing,— only ignorance-imagined : a combina* 
iion of incompatible notions is ignored in the text, it being aimed at the latter* of 
those notions ; that which, with the Vedintins, is by much the more essential. 

t S«e Chribtianity contrasted, &c., pp. 88-42. 
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sliown, consider, that the cognition which apprehends external 
things is an affection of the internal organ, let that, cognition be 
perception, or inference, &c« ; and that the objects which that affec- 
tion cognizes are distinct from the affection itself, and have 
existence independent of it.'*' An affection is an evolntion from the 



'mi cT^PTt^^' t^^fP?; ^^^ «b«IUWI ^^RR[ Jlt^ ^^ 

^ir^Rlt •! ^Al^ihftl f S ' f^?^ I Veddnta'pdrihhdshd, p* 4. «* As the water of a 

reservoir, issmng through apertures, enters the fields rillwise, and becomes, like 
them, qaadrangnlar, or of other shapes ; so the passional internal organ, through the 
medium of the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolred in the form thereof* This same evolution is called an affection. 
But, in the case of inferential cognition, ^., there is no extension, on the part of the 
internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &c., because these are not brought into 
connexion with the eye, &o. So, then, in the case of such a perception as ' This is jar,' 
since the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up one and the 
same space, externally to the body, the intelligence appropriated to both, viz., 
the jar and the affection, is but one : for, although the affection of the internal 
organ, and the object, as the jar, are two dividers of intelligence, or Brahfna ; still, 
since) in the present instance, they take up one and the same space, they do not 
operate to divide the affection-appropriated intelligence from the jar^appropriatedintel" 
ligencC' On this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the hoose 
does not differ from the ether of the house itself,*^ 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, perception, affection-appropriated 
Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ; for to show this is necessary 
in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception. 

We have seen it stated, that, in perception, the affection of the internal 
organ extends itself to the spot already occupied by the object perceived. In 
inferential or other cognition than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 
sion of the affection; and it is, further, laid down, that the object and the 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
cognition, ^., they serve as such ; but not so in perception. From this it is clear, 
that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that is to say, the 
cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon the Yeddntins, it 
would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, that the 
Ved&ntins take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. From the 
standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception of them, are 
nothing; but, from that standing point whence perception is real, objects likewise 
are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with those of 
European speculators, ancient and modem. What are so hastily taken to be 
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internal organ ; bnt the objects wUcli it cognisses are evolations 
from ignorance, or illosion. And it must not be forgotten, that 
ignorance is not the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, 
in that case, it woald itself be an affection of the internal organ ; 
since both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are snch 
affections. In the Yeddnta, ignorance, like the '* nature'' of the 
Sinkhya, is an nnintelligent substance. As the S&nkhyas take the 
visible world to be an evolution from nature, so do the Yedantins 
regard it as being an evolution from ignorance.'^ Of the confusion 
which besets this pointi shall tre at in the seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Yed&ntins concur with the 
generality of mankind as concerns the existence of external things 
apart from perception. Very little indeed have they of the 
philosophic profundity of a Berkeley. 

Secondly. Though the Yedantins ag|ee with the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, in saying, that 
objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. And 
herein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not call such 
objects false, but forms of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The Yeddntins compare 
the objects of the senses to a snake surmised in a rope, or to silver 
fancied in nacre, and hold them to be altogether false, and so our 
cognition of them to be erroneous. Hence, several of the great 
Yed^ntin doctors consider the world to be, in their technical 
language, apparent ; and they add, that the regarding the world 
as belonging to another category than that of nacrine silver, i. e., 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist the 
nninitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Yedinta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition itself 
is so : for cognition is an affection of the internal organ ; and, not 
being Brahma, it is to be classed with imaginations of ignorance, 
and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external thing. Objects 
and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be alike false.f How 

correspundenciea will generally torn out, on further examinatioD, to be mere fancied 
reseinblances. 

Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things also, are 
maintained, by the Yedantins, to exist separately from, and independently of, the 
apprehension of them. See a passage in the seventh page of the Veddnta'parthhashd, 

beginning 3TcT ^ JlrfcWftl^^cl^^ I and the extract from the same 

work, cited at p. 122. To one aware, that the VedAntins hold notions soch as that 
referred to, there must seem to be exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them 
as to subtlety, with Berkeley. 

A'nanda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, observes : •? ^ 
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vasfc A f^alf does this single point of difference place between tlie 
Yedanta and Berkeleianism ! 

Fourthly. In the theory of Berkeley, the world, birth, death. 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 
thoagh forms of perception, are trae, and not of such a Datnre> 
that they vanish away on the SDpervening of right apprehension. 
On the other hand, agreeably to the Yed^ntios, when a man becomes 
convinced, that the objects which we cognize through our senses 
and other media of knowledge, are false, i. e., that th^y never 
existed, and do not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brah- 
ma alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is true, and that he 
is that man's self, all those objects dissolve into nothiogness; as 
happens with nacrine silver, on our discerning nacre, mistaken for 
silver, to be nacre. Thus, it is said : *^ Like nacrine silver, thp 
world appears true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, 
without a second, remains unknown.'^* When, therefore, the 
Yeddntios declare, that this world, and the next, and all things 
thereto pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
Explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires such 
lipprehension, this world, and the next, &c., through God^s grace, 
or from some other cause, become as nothing to him. It is not, 
the Yed^ntins themselves teach, that they become as nothing, but 
strictly nothing; they being recognized as illusive: and they 
become nothing in consequence of the acquisition of right appre- 
'hension, and from no other cause whatever; It is laid down, that 
there are two sorts of riddance of the products of ignorance. One, 
called cessation, takes place when, by the uprise of a new and 
opponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting quit of 
detects, an erroneous affection is destroyed, and, of course, its 
object. It is illustrated by the shattering a jar with a pestle. The 
other, known as falsification, . is when the right perception of the 
nature of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regarding 
the thing, and the object of that error .f Thus it occurs in the 

^^f^TcR^Ici; I 31dWlS;W<^* 5[rf?T«lfy«hft^'|: I OnS'ankaraA'cMrya's 

iSctnduhya'hhdahya : Bihliotheca Indiea, Vol. VIII., p. 840. " Not even does that 
affection veritably take crgnizance of such an external ob/eet; because, in truth it^ the 
affection, does not itself exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By 
•oouseqaence, an affection's cognizing such an olject is apparent. This is the sense*^ 
Bee further, the ooaplet adduced from the Afihidvahrd^gttd at p. 161. 

This is the seventh couplet of the A'tma-hodha ; p. 4 of the If irzapore edition 
of 1852. 

sO NO • 
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case of nacre, so often mentioned ;* and eqnally false with 
nacrine silver become, according to the Ved&nta, the whole world, 
and the ignorance which originates it, as soon as one has maetered 
the knowledge of Brahma. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Soul, heing subject to Ignorancef cannot, as the Vedantins hold, 
be One with the Supreme Spirit ; a Description of Ignorance ; and 
an Argument to show, that the Denial of the SouVs Identity with 
Brahma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of False^ as applied 
to Ignorance, in the Acceptation of Perishable. 

It is a maotim of the Yed&nta, that '^ The soni is Brahma itself, 
and nothing other.'' How^ I woatd ask the Yed&ntins, can this be 7 

^r ^OTf^rf^Tl^ «Rt ft^^r I Veddnta-parihhdshdf p. 13. " Destruction of the 

prodncta of ignorance is twofold : the one, where the material eause, v*0., i§noranc6 
is inelnded ; the other^ where the material cause remains wUovched, The first ur 
denominated falsification; the second, cessation. Of the former the cause is, ihe 
intaition of the true nature of the mbstrate over which a falee thing is imagined t 
since, but for this intuition, nescience, or ignorance, the material cause, cannot he 
done awi^. Of the latter the cause is, the origination of «n antagonisHo affection or 
else the abolition of defects. Henee, in the present instanoe, by reason of the non- 
existence of the intuition of Brahma, the substrate of all imictginary objects^ however 
tfas world of dreains is not falsified, what inoon^ui^ i^ there in supposing^ that, aa 
a jar, or the like, is destroyed hy the blow of a pestle, so, by the presentation of 
another and ara&agonistie omoej^icn, or by the disdontinlumoe' *)i sleeps or c^hei^ 
defect, erigiaatiye thereof, t.e.,o/</re4fn«n^, the charicft» ^ff other thing dreamt of ^ 
ceases?*' 

It is worth obser^ng, that the Vedantins are not lO aeonrate in the employioent 
of their peculiar phraseolofi^, as not frequently to use nivriUi,** oe88ati<»i," where 
they ought, agreeably to their own definitions, to use bddha ** falsification." Thw,. 
in the extract from the Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. S2, given at p. 148, Dharjuaff^ja wonia 

have done better, had he written : Sf^t^R^T^^cPTT* ^® translation sup. 
poses the required change to have, been made. 

• Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like nacrine silver, are 
referred to in the passage quoted below. It is according to the first only, that those 
things are held to be falsified by right apprehension of what ia mistaken 
for them. According to the second view, such things, owing to the 

right apprehension in question, simply cease to exist. ^ ^ ?r"nK^^^^^ 
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For they assert^ that, on the one hand, soul errs by reason of 
ignorance ; and that, on the other hand, Brahma is^ in essence, 
ever pare, intelligent, and free, and can never for a moment be 
otherwise. Still they maintain, that the soul is Brahma ; and, with 
intent to reconcile their contradiction, they resort to the most 
elaborate mystification. Some among them say, that the reflexion 
of Brahma in the internal organ is soul,* and that to the soul 
appertains all error; wherefore error has no connexion with 
Brahma. 

Sach as say thus, the reflexionists,t find no difficulty in 
maintaining, that the soul — a reflexion, with them, — ^is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Ved^ntins, 
however, — those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ,t — the appropriationists,§ perceive, that, if 
the soul be simply as they allege, its defects mast be participated 
by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they disclose one of their 
mysteries. Though, in their view, the soal is Brahma as appropri- 
ated to the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, in 
truth, all its qualities, as cognition, will, &c., and error, likewise, 
belong not to its Brahma-portion, but to its associate, the internal 
organ; in accordance with the maxim '^An affirmation, or a 
negation,'^ &c.|| 

But the reader should be reminded, that the language of the 
reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationists, is deceptive 
here. For, since, as has been shown, it is neither the reflexion of 

fllW ^^!^?r?;^ ^5?^cf I Veddnta-parthMshd, pp. 13, 14. " And bo, oa the 

opinion, that naorine silver is a product of nescience residing in and ohscuring 
nacre-appropriated intelligence, there results^ from the cognition ' This is nacre, 
falsification cf silver, and of the igfnorance pertaining to that nacre. But on the 
opinion, that nacrine silver is a product of radical nescience, i. e., of the iffnoranee 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma, and is the cause of the entire universe^ 
since sach nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable solely by 
intaition of Brahma, not by cognition of the tme nature of nacre, there ensues, as 
the fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation of silver $ 
in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blow of a pestle.*' 

*See the passage from theVeddnta-parihhdshd, p. 41, cited at p. 135. 

t In Sanskrit, pratihimba-vddin, 

t See the passage from the Veddnta^parihhdshd, p. 8, cited at p. 135. 

§ In Sanskrit, avachchhinna'vddins, 

II This maxim is given in full at p. 168. 
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Brabma in the internal organ^ nor Brahma as appropriated to thai» 
organ, to which the qualities of the sonl truly appertain, bat the 
internal oi^^^ it is this that the Yed&ntins onght io consider to be 
sool. 

None of those philosophers entertain the opinion, that the 
internal organ is the soul. When pressed with the question, how 
the sonl, which is obnoxious to error, can be Brahma, they 
distinctly declare, that error affects the internal organ, not him. I 
tell the V ed&ntins, therefore, that, if that in which error resides is 
different from the Supreme Spirit, when yon instruct it to regard 
itself as Brahma, you are practising deception. For who is it 
that you so instruct f Is it one who is in error f Or is it the pure, 
intelligent, free Brahma f If the former, you have declared, that it 
is different from Brahma ; and, consequently, when you teach it, 
that itself is Brahma, yon are misleading. If the latter, your 
labour is quite needleps. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma» they argue, as appropriated 
to the internal organ, does not differ from the pure Brahma ; just 
as the ether appropriated to a jar does not differ from the 
omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brahmahood, all that the 
soul has to do is, to get rid of the internal organ, which is 
false, and simply imagined by ignorance to exist : and it is right 
apprehension which abolishes that organ and all its qualities. But 
how do the reflexionists make out the soul to be one with Brahma ? 
With them, as with all other Yed&ntins, reflexions of every 
description*— whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of 
Brahma in the internal organ, — are false, literally fake, as nacrine 
silver is ; not false as the Sdokhyas maintain them to be*^ And 
yet they are false oply as reflexions : in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of «a reflection, it 
is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected ; only that, 
through misapprehension, it appears to be different from it, and in 
a place where the thing is not actually loCated.f Similar thereto 

* See the note at p. 52, and p. 92 of the text, 

mmi ^jfjm ^^rs% ^ i 

- '* I am that Spirit, — oonstttntiYely eternal apprehension, — which manifesti 
itself (M 8oul, For, similar to the reflection of the face beheld in a mirror, — which 
refletsion is nothing whateTer, taken apart from the face, — is the Sonl, the reflexion 
of intelligence, or Spirit^ in intellects, or internal organs.^"* 

This is the fifth conplet of the Hastdmalaka^ which is credulonsly impnted to 
^'ankara A'chdrya. The poem is in high Esteem among the Yeddntins. 

23 
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is nacrine silver, which is nothing bafc nacre under the appearance 
of silver. It is false, as silver, but veritable, as nacre. 

Of coarse, «this statement will suggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflection and what is 
reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; und, again, if the soul, which 
is laid down as being a reflection of Brahma, is, after all, nothing 
bat Brahma, how can it be subject to error ? If the soul be a 
reflection, not when it is viewed as Brahma, b^t only when 
it is misapprehensively viewed as a reflexion, and as something 
different from Brahma, it comes out, that it is a nonentity.'^ Who, 
moreover, is it that sees the soul as a reflexion 7 For the soul 
itself is proved to be nothing ; and Brahma is not liable to error : 
and, therefore, a third party is needed to make an error here 
possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearly 
preposterous, there are more things of the same character 
awaiting us. 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything other 
than that which is endowed with apprehension, will, and other like 
qualities; and the Yed&ntins assign away these qualities 
to the internal organ. Ab for what they call ignorance, 
which they distinguish from error, or misapprehension, they 
are constrained to ascribe it to the pure Brahma, and not to 
the internal organ. If it were a reality, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Yedanta, the soul is Brahma himself. 
But this ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a things 
of the imagination, A somewhat detailed account of it will now 
be given ; and we shall learn what it is, and why the Yed&ntina 
are unable to refer it to the internal organ, and are forced to 
ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word '^ ignorance'' may mean absence of apprehension^ 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Yed&ntin says, 
that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense supposes^ 
that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; since the absence 
of apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, that he 

* Vijn&na Bbikshn meets as follows the doctrine animadyerted on in the text : 
^JScfRprrrf^^^SfcT I Toga-hhd8hya'Vdrtt%ka,U,&.,foh2S verso, « If a reflection 

NO 

be a nonentity, the sonl, a reflection, cannot be identical with Brahma, the object 
reflected : for there can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it he not a 
nonentity, malteity of souls will be acknowledged in other terms than direct terme j 
and monism, &o. will go uudemonstrated." 
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intends, by it, neither the one nor the other .^ Neyertheless, he 
takes it to be the imaginer of false objects, and likewise to be 
eliminable by right apprehension. More than this, he accounts it 
a thing having an object ; the object being, however, strange to 
say, not falsity, bnt verity. Accordingly, say what the Vedintins 
may, it seems tome, on taking account of the characteristics they 
attribute to ignorance, that it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the absence of apprehension whose object is verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit nothing 
save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its object ; 
and this not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is cognition 
whose object is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of nacrine 
silver. Bat ignorance, the Vedintins teach, has verity t. e., pure 
Brahma, for its object. The Sankshepa^s'driraJea says : '^ ITie 
impartite intellect alone is subject and object of ignaranceJ'f 
They declare, that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is the 
cause of this world, a false thing ; and so, that ignorance, whose 
object is nacre:t> ^^ ^^^ cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
ignorance, since verity is its object, is the absence of apprehension 
of the veritable. For, though the having verity for its object 
cannot be characteristic of absence of apprehension, — ^jast as it 
cannot characterize mistake, — absence or negation not being an 
object-having thing ; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot 1^ said, that the having verity for its object is 
characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the Yed^ntins 
assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, what there is of 
truth in their assertion — their confusion of ideas being rejected, — 
may be expressed by saying, that ignorance is the absence of 
apprehension whose object is verity, i. e., pure Brahma. And this 
absence of apprehension is, in my opinion, the power of concealment 
which they ascribe to ignorance; that is to say, its faculty of 



fa^rfcf 4<5i\ ^ I Veddnta-sdra, p. 4. '^Ignonnoe, it iadec]ared,iBii something 

that cannot be deBcribed as either existent or non-existent ; oonatitated of the three 
gwiM ; an entity ; antagonistic to right apprehension.'' 

The translation runs as if the original were ^^|tdT<^l**lT, which it ought 
to have been. 

t See the extract from the VeddntO'parihhdfihdj p. 10, cited at p. 121. 
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biding verity.^ For what can concealment of verity be bni absence 
of the apprehension of it ? But the Yeddatins^ instead of acknow- 
ledging this power of concealment to be one with ignorance^ regard 
ignoranoe as an entity^ of which concealment is a power. 

If they said no more than this about ignorance^ we might 
conclude it to mean simply absence ot apprehension. They consider 
it, however, to be the imaginer of the false world ; and to be snch 
an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence of apprehension^ 
Ignorance, then, since they make it to be the imaginer of the false 
world, must be misapprehension, or mistake. This mistake is, ia 
my opinion, the Veddntins* second power of ignorance, its deluding 
power.t " Delusion" is when the false appears in *plaoe of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the Yed&ntins, instead of 
owning this power of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it ta 
be a power of ignorance. 

I will show how the Yed&ntins here fell into error. Our 
cognition of the external world, i. e,\ perception, inference, &c., is, 
to their thinking, misapprehension; % and, in order to keep Brahma 
pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal organ. But this 
wrong cognition they cannot identify with ignorance ; since they 
are bent on making ignorance to be the cause of the whole world, 
BO that it may be established as false. If they had said, that 
ignoranoe is mistake, an affection of the internal organ, then it 
might be, for them, the imaginer of the external world. But how 
could it imagine the internal organ ? And, if it does not, the 
internal organ cannot be proved, as they would prove it, to be 
false. Therefore, with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of 



***** ^TKPT qfif^^q^qrsSc?Rqqfyf^q^qTfi uH<:<^th[^d^ 

^f5fq^^T^RcTqrSS--^Kijdt^ CU?:?! ^WA^^ \ VHdnta^'Sdra,vV^ 6, 7. '*0f 

this ij^Dorance there are two faculties, known as oonoealment and delusion* The 
f acnltj of concealment ***** is a power snoh that,, by ♦*, ignoranoe, thoogfi 
limited, by veiling the mind of the beholder, as it were coverB Spirit, unlimited 
and irrelate to the world.' - 

Veddnta-sdra, p. 7. " The faculty of delusion is a ower thus iUmtratecL AtignoYance 
about a rope produces, by its own force, a false snake, or the like, in the rope which 
it conceals ; so radical ignorance, via., that concerning pure Brahma^ brings forth, by 
its own force, in the Spirit which itself conceals,, the universe, made up of ether and 
the rest." 

X See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-parihdahd, given at p. 125. 
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the internal oi^an also,'*^ they insist, that it is something different 
from mistake.t And here they are forced into fresh and greater 
absurdities. 

When the Veddntins contend, that ignorance is something 
different trora mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false worlds bow can they say, that its imagining is like that of 
mistake ? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to the non- 
existent : and hence its object is called false. The Yedautins, in 
calling the world imagined of ignorance, with a view to establish 
its falsity, ought to have taken the imagining of ignorance to be 
like that of mistake ; but this was difficult for them to admit, since 



** Tby mmd, generated by thy ignorance, imagineB the entire universe." 
This half -oouplet i& from the Sanhiihepa'Sdrsarha. 

f lb is remarkable, that S'Ankara A'cbArya himself was unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below* he 

makes ignorance to be one with mistake • dHd^cl^'JW^Miy ^f^cH 9?f^icf 

n^roS I ** Misapprehension of this description, just he/ore laid down the learned 
hold to be nescience/' But BAm4nanda, his commentator, redresses his laxity : 
^^roFfT^3r^ft^fcI ^FFcT ^j^: I '* The import is, that they consider 

misapprehension^ as being the product of nescience, to be itself nescience." See the 
^ihliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the Vedfinta, and as to 
the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream of time, 
the more frequent ^o we find unphilusophical inexactness of phraseology. This 
inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the works of the inventors of those 
systems. Thair care, it should seem, was well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad 
principles ; and the result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
expression. Subsequent writers, as commentators and others, have, to be sure, 
amended the phraseology of their predecessors. But it has been with a view to 
remove the appearance of inconsistency in them : it has not at all been with any 
intention of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introdaoed. 

Of this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, and the annotation 
thereon, just adduced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehension, — 
whether correct or erroneoos,— will, activity, &c., are properties of the eternal 
organ ; and, further, the whole universe, including the internal organ, is false, and 
imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in accordance with his views 
could misapprehension and nescience be identical ? 

It is desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated reader 
will come upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions of S'ankara 
and other early Vedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, contradictory of 
many things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so ; a right understanding of 
them requiring, that they should be understood with certain qualifications. In 
order to a full acquaintance with these qualifications, a thorough- going study of the 
whole scheme of the Yedantais indispensable. No criticism that does not rest on a 
wide baSis of Yedanta research, can be held satisfactory. 
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they had already erred in viewing ignorance as a thing different 
from mistake. And see the difficulty consequent to them. Their 
^' ignorance," or illusion, like the *' nature" of the S&nkhyas, now 
begins to appear to them an incognitive substance ; and, as such, 
what sort of imagining can it possess ? Like that of the '' nature" 
of the Sankhyas, and chat of the atoms of the Naiy&yikas, it is no 
longer imaginings but positively the material cause of the whole 
world. And what now 7 Does the world turn out to be true, and 
does non-duality disappear, and duality supersede it ? To this one 
would be brought, reasoning from their account of ignorance. 
Yet these results they utterly repudiate. The verity of the 
world they will never grant. If they did, all their toil would 
be to no purpose. Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could 
emancipation come from right apprehension ; as will be made clear 
in the ninth chapter. The belief, that the internal organ, &c., the 
whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doctrine. 
However, as has been shown, such is the waywardness of the 
Yeddntins' intellect, that, though they consider a thing to be false, 
and call it practical and apparent, yet, as soon as they have called 
it so, it begins to look to them real. In like manner, since they call 
the world false, and give the name of ignorance to that which 
imagines it to be true, they ought not to regard this ignorance as 
an unintelligent substance : and yet, as they inconsistently regard 
the world to be, from one aspect, real, so they regard its cause. 
Ignorance, or illusion, to be, like the ''nature" of the S&nkhya, an 
unintelligent substance, and the world's material cause; and then 
it seems to them actually, after the manner of '' nature," to bring 
forth the entire universe. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, 
to prove the world to be altogether false, is the vital principle and 
main point of the doctrine of non-duality. With this main point 
we should compare other points of the doctrine ; and, if they are 
found not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus taking 
away the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new theory upon the 
authors of the one in hand, in order that they may be made out to 
speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should be borne in mind, tha^, as I have -said before, 
the Yed&ntins believe the world to be falsifiable by right 
apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the world to be 
veritably false. And another of their tenets is, that ignorance also, 
the imaginer of the world, is removable by right apprehension. This 
tenet supposes a third character of ignorance, which assimilates it 
both to mistake and to absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, 
like "nature," the material cause of the world, how is it removable 
by right apprehension ? By right apprehension of a verity, the 
error committed in mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly 
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removed, and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the confnsion of the Yedantins on the subject of 
ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma himself to be the 
Bobject of it, and since, in their view, that which is ignorant is 
soal, I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul is one 
with Brahma. Bat now I ask, whether any one is conscioDS 
of snch ignorance as has been described? And, if no one is, 
where are we to find a soal that is ignorant 7* If the Yedantins 
reply, that whoever regards himself as other than Brahma, and 
the world to be true, &c., is a soal, I know that they mean one 
of ns ordinary mortals. But so to consider— a misapprehension, 
in Vedanta phrase, — ^is not ignorance, bat, in their language, an 
affection of the internal organ. Where, then, are we to look for 
ignorance and the ignorant? Nowhere, of a truth, but in the 
reveries of the Yed&ntins. 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of Yeddntins 
as they deliver them, I urge, that, if the soul be ignorant, it cannot 
be identical with Brahma ; for he> in their belief, is ever pure, 
intelligent, and free.t 

* UniyerBal oonsoioiuuiess is appealed to, by the Ved&ntins, in tegtimony, that 

this ignorance exists. Thus: ^T^qf ^^CTRFf^lcJ | Vedrfnto-«afra, p. 4. " From 

the consciousness ' I am ignorant,' &o/' 

Bnt how can this be ? For the ignorance which is the object of the consciousness 
" I am ignorant" is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, misapprehensions; 
and not the extraordinary invention which the YcKldntins call ignorance. 

Wr^ I S'ttstra-d/ipikd MS., fol, 58, recto. ** Bat what is this nescience ? Is it 

misapprehension P Or something else, a oaase of misapprehension P If misapprehen* 
sion, whose P Not Brahma's ; for he, as you Veddntins holdy is constitntively pure 
science. In the sun there can be no place for darkness. Nor can it he souls* ; for 
these, CL8 you hold, are not distinct from Brahma. And, since, from yorur premiees, 
misapprehension cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cause thereof. Besides, 
for such as subscribe to misapprehension, or a cause of it, as an entity additional 
to Brahma, monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brahma's misapprehen- 
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Bat tlie VeddntinBy though they are forced to locate ignoranoe 
in Brahma^ still, in order to make him oat to be efisentially 
ever pare, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignoranoe itselE is 
false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders. And how is 
ignorance considered, by them, to be false ? I mast now address 
myself to answer this qaestion. 

On hearing, that the Yed&ntins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world^s appearing to be true, one would, of coarse^ supposoi 
that this ignorance was nnderstood, by them, to be itself true. 
For if ignorance did not actually exist, how oould the world, which 
they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance 7 When a man mis* 
takingly sees a snake in a rope, the snake is called false. At the 
same time, that man^s misapprehension is not said to be false, but 
trne* The Yed Rutins, however, maintain that ignorance is false* 
We onght, therefore, to enquire, how it is reckoned false, and what 
is gained to the Yed^nta system by so reckoning it* 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Ved&ntins. 
One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine is not perfect; 
while the other is returned by ^uch as have penetrated their system 
to its innermost arcana. The latter answer I shall speak of in the 
next chapter. The former, that which one hears from the bulk of 
Hindus now-a-days, I shall examine briefly at once* 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as it is 
eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. Bat thfs 
is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist at all : 
but that which exists, and is destroyed at a given time, is not 
false, but uneternal and perishable.* If a Ved&ntin replies,* 
that, in his technical language, false means uneternal, I have 
to say, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant Brahma 
bannot be got rid of by thus ^enominatiBg^ his ignorance; nor can 
you thus prove him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and. free. 
The goodness or badness of a thing depends upon its nature, not 
upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, that some one held in 
general esteem goes mad ; whereat his friends are in great grief. 
A man comes and assures them, that he is not mad; his madness is 
false. And he adds, that, according to his Own way of speaking, 
he only is really mad, who has been so from birth. The person 
miscalled mad was quite in his right mind for the first five and 
twenty years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false. 

ismrx ? For there la no other cause icifh you ; Brahma heing the sole entity. If it 
be said, that it is natural to him, how, pray, can he whose nature is sci^ice be he 
whose nature is nescience ?" 

• Just as P&rthag&rathi says, in arguing against the Veddntins, with 

reference to the universe. His words are ^'c^fxlRHI^l^^lKfilcTclTOI^ WIcT I 

8a8tra-dipiJca. M.S., fol. ^, recto. "Prom being originated and destroyed, it is 
simply proved to he non-eternal, not false" 
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Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends of the 
rsi^pected maniac ? Without doubt, the Supreme Spirit is essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, — in the right sense of these terms ; 
and He is so indefeasibly. Any so-called sacred book that asserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its pretensions to divine 
origin ; and there can be no more certain mark of a false religion 
than such an assertion. In maintaining) that Brahma, as they 
describe him, is the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that 
Spirit unworthy and debasing attributes, the Yedantins, though 
unconsciously, do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Ved4ntins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak aa I have stated, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain^ in their minds, a different 
view. They do not merely believe, as they say they do, that 
ignorance is perishable, and therefore false; for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, would not thus be freed from all defect. They 
indeed believe, like their better-informed co* religionists, that 
ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever : only they are at a loss 
to explain themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

' Oriticism of the Veddnta Tenet of the Falseness of Ignorance, as set 
forth in Standard Treatises, and as held by Well-read Advocates 
of the Theory, 

YedSntins who have attained to a thorough comprehension of 
their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by ignorance, 
and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by what ignorance ? 
The answer is, by itself. To this purpose the Sankshepa'sdriraka 
says : '* In the case of the ignorant one, ignorance is not of its 
essence : since, for ignorance to he essential to it would belie its 
nabure,-^intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. Assur- 
edly, ignorance is caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may 
self-supportedness here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existence of everything knowable, and of itself also, from possessing 
the power of cognition; similarly, self-igno ranee may imagine itself 
and other things. Thus there is no difficulty.*'* If , endeavouring 
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to establish such an impossibility as is here propouDded, the 
Veddntins get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into error, 
small is the wonder. To illusfcrate the notion, that ignorance 
imagines itself, the author just cited instances the soul, which, 
through cognition, proves the existence of itself, no less than that 
of things external. But where is the parallelism ? The illustration 
adduced is of no pertinence, except to decoy a man into a maze of 
words, and then to beguile him by a semblance of reasonableness. 
The author says, that the soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving their 
existence, does it imagine them ? Not at all. They were already 
actually in being ; and the soul does not invent them, either in 
imagination, or veritably. Hence, " to prove the existence of,^' as 
we find the phrase used above, means only " to apprehend,*' i. e., 
" to certify as existent.*' A person resolved on finding the 
Yedinta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to show 

9Tfrcicfrs':^7fig#fHr]^ra^5[ 

3TrWT R^EIP^WfcT t?Tq?PT5TRf 

Sarvajn&tman denies, »s we have seen, fchat his position involves self- 
snpportedness ; bat the author of the Sankhya Aphorisms, and Vijn&na Bhikshn, 
are of opinion, that the accusation is fairly bronght home 'to the Vedantins. 

ff^ I cmrssf 1 

Sdnkhyd'pravaehand-hhdnkydj pp. 173, 174. " But, let the connexion of nescience 
with ftpirit be alleged to have place because of nescience itself. Then, since it, 
nesciencBy will he untrue.no contact thereof, operaiiue of change, will he wrought in 
spirit. With reference lo this, it is declared: * If it, neeci&ncej by supposition has 
place from the connexion of itself, there befalls mutual dependence.* * Mutual 
dependence,' t*. 6., self-sapporteduess : or else, , an infinite regress, — a supplemen- 
tation here demanded^* 

It is because the case in question is one of^'* self-supportedness,'* that Vijn&na 
thus explains "mutual dependence.** 

Aphorism 14 of Book Y. is included in thejabove. 
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nofchmg more than what be said in the case of the soul, to-wit, 
that Ignorance proves its own existence ; in other words, that it, 
already existing, ascertains that it is so. If so, I reply, ignorance 
13 made out to be a verity. As our rationalizer would interpret it, 
the extract is quite out of place. Further, on his showing, the 
contradiction which the author deprecates remains intact. Any one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the Ved4nta will acknowledge, 
that, when its teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of 
the verses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance 
is false, — ^just as nacrine silver is, — and, therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankshepa-s'driraka is an authority of the first rank ; and 
it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I have 
i^presented it to be. In anticipation of misgiving, I add, from 
the commentary of Purushottama Mia'ra, the iSubodhini, his 
exposition of the verses in question : 

" But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, is, 
like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how is emancipation, which 
consists in the elimination thereof, to be effected ? Its being 
eliminable by right apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, is 
thus established : ' In the case of the ignorant one,' &c. To explain. 
Is the relation of ignorance to the ignorant one essential ? Or is it 
imagined ? It is not the former : ' not of its essence' Why ? ' Since, 
for ignorance to be essential/ &c. It' ignorance were in spirit 
essentially, it would be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true 
in a thing which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit is ; since 
light is repugnant to darkness. Again: if ignorance were a 
property of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, 
according to the maxim ' A property, acceding, or seceding, 
changes its subject.' Moreover : if ignorance were a true entity, 
the result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scripture which declares, that spirit is 
intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. * The latter is 
admitted :' Assuredly, ignorance,' &c. The facts standing thus, 
there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between the midday 
glare and the gloom for which the owl mistakes it. Such is the 
import."* 
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As appears clearly from the words of the commentator himself, 
the author intends to establish, that ignorance is altogether 
false. That the commentator thus understands his intent is purged 
of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. The darkness which 
the bird is supposed to recognize, is purely fictitious. In like 
manner, iguorance, it is maintained, is nothing whatever, and yet 
imagines itself to exist. 

I would ask^ then, what resemblance there is between igno- 
rance's imagining itself, and the soul's proving the existence of 
itself and of other objects ? But observe, that the author's word 
prasadhayati, *' proves as existent/' is somewhat liable to mislead, 
(n its connexion, it can signify only ^' certifi^es as existent." It 
looks, however, as if it had the sense of " makes," or " contrives ;" 
and the transition from this to *' invents," or " imagines," is not 
very violent. We now see how the author, beguiled by words, came 
to the conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was a valid 
proof that ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, 
he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite. Still more 
so is it in another respect. As regards the soul, it exists, and 
therefore certifies as existent itself and other objects. On the other 
hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else ? This is a sample of the gross absurdities which the 
Yed&ntins acquiesce in ; and not only are they not abashed by 
them, but they are perfectly satisfied with them. For instance, 
Purushottama Mis'ra, near the words I have taken from him, says,: 
'^ In this system, which maintains that every ^/itn^ transcends expla- 
nation, unreasonableness is no objection."* To accept such views 
as I have been treating of, supposes abolition of all right judgment. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining to 

*rra; I 
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God, and to other spiritual matters, which our minds are incompe- 
tent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the more we reflect 
on them. Still, if constraiuing evideuce presents itself for believing 
those things, we are bound to believe them. But, if we receive as 
true, things which we cannot help perceiving to be false, what are 
we not to receive f Why are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, 
and that the soul is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide these 
points ; and we are not to imitate the Yed^ntins in abnegating 
reason, as they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which JL have extracted from the 
Sankshepa-f/ driraka, will be found in the Siddhdnta-les'a, among 
other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the world is 
false, is imagined by ignorance, and appears only by reason of 
ignorance, so — ^the very .pivot of the Yeddnta system, — ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, and, from 
ignorance alone, seems to be something.^ 

Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doctrine 
a little longer. I say to the Yeddntins ; If, in order to make out 
ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is iniagined by ignorance, 
how does it not occur to you, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, either itself, or 
the world ? And whence, if it be nothiug, is the appearance, of the 
false world? Your ready answer is, that you do not pronounce 
ignorance to be altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing is it, 
then ? You reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance. To this 
I rejoin, that an imagination pf ignorance is nothing : and, if it be 
considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; since, in 
that case, the soul forfeits its character of being essentially ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that ignorance is not 
nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves it to be unreal only 
from the standing point of true existence, and that it is not shown 
to bo quite unreal. Ignorance is imagined by ignorance, and 



* This doctrine we may find in the Veddnta^sdra even, though not ennnciated very 
ccnspicnouBly. At p. 4 of that work we read : (g^^^Tcl^ ^'T^^T^^ ^^^- 

^gM- I ♦* False impntation ifl the imagining a false thing in a veritable thing ; as a 

>o 
snake in a rope, whicK in fact is not a snake. In what is now to be treated of, the 
veritable thing is Brahma,— the existent, intelligence, and joy, — ^without a second : 
the false thing is the snm total of the inanimate, viz., ignorance and so forth." 

That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable thing, Brahma, is 
iffnorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those false things which are 
thns imagined. Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to be self-imagined- 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the S&nkhya 
Aphorisms, and by Vijndna Bhikshu, his expositor. See the note at p. 187. 
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henoe is called apparent j* and what is so is not entirely nothing, 
bat possesses apparent existence. For existence is of three kinds. 
That which is nothing whatsoever is known as non-existent; as the 
son of a barren woman^ for example :t and ignorance, only if it 
were allowed to have true existence, wonld prove fatal to the 
character of spirit as being, by nature, ever pure,- intelligent, and 
free. 

Bat see to what the Veddntins thus come. On tbe one hand, 
they take ignorance to be nothing at all; — ^for, otherwise, Brahma 
could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free ; — and, to 
prove this very point, they assert, that ignorance is self-imagined. 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the epithet of 
apparent, they at once begin to see a little existence in it, — just 
enough to avail for its self-i magi nation. They come to such a pass, 
that the term real, since they take it to signify both false and real, 
is useless towards distinguishing the one from the other. We ask 
theni, whether, in their apprehension, thnt which they declare to 
be apparent really exists : for, if it does not, it can do nothing. 
Yes, it really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words can we employ to convey 
our meaning to them, and to discover to them what is realand 
what is false, in other words, what is and what is not ? Our only 
course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with them the subject of their 
three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, and the apparent, 
and to point out to them the error of those distinctions. 



CHAPTER 9. 

Examination of the Tenet of the Veddntins^ that there are Three 
Kinds of Existence, Ignorance cannot he False ; and, therefore, 
the Ignorant Soul cannot be one with the Supreme Spirit. 

Before I criticize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the Veddntin the strictest attention. With- 
out it, he will never be able to get at the truth. Let him lay 
aside his usual habits of thought for a short hour ; and, while 
listening to what I have to offer, let him take account of his 
present consciousness. 

When you, Veddntin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, t hat it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence is 



* The anthor would here repeat, that he has not come across any passage in 
which ignorance is said to be apparent, and not practical. His anthority, thoagh 
good of its kind, is only oral. It is shownt however, at p. IBS, that it matters nothing, 
in effect, in the Ved4nta system, whether ignorance be of the one sort or of the other. 

t See the second note in p. 118. 
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real. And did you ever feel, that the real existence of one tiling, 
recognized by you as existing, was difEerent from the real 
existence of any other thing so recognized ? Do not all things 
which yon perceive to exis)/ at all, approve themselves to exist in 
one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing appears to you to 
be non-existent, does it not appear to you to be simply and 
altogether so, and nothing more or less ? It results, that whatever 
is is, aT)d that whatever is not is altogether not, — ^with no room 
for a third condition. How, then, can you prove various sorts of 
existence ? 

But here the Vedintin's philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him ;aud he declares, that he has a consciousness of sundry 
sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes a rope for 
a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent existence ;* it apper- 
taining to such a snake. When, however, you commit such a 
mistake, does the existence of the snake seem to you different 
from that of a jar, or the like ? Does not the existence seem to 
be, in both instances, equally 'real? Undoubtedly, it does. How, 
then, is it made out, that, in mistaking a rope for a snake, you 
become conscious of a second kind of existQuce ? You will reply, 
that, by reason of mistake, you look upon the snake's existence to 
be like that of a jar, or similar thing ; but that they who know, that 
the object before you is a rope, call the snake, seen by >ou, 
apparent : and, on that account, to their apprehension, your con- 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them apprehend 
as they may, what do you apprehend? You are then conscious of 
the one sort of existence that you are habitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any description 
of snake ? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that no snake 
is there. So, neither has a man labouring under mistake, nor one 
that does not so labour, any consciousness of apparent existence ; 
nor can either of them prove such a thing to be. You will reply, 
that you are constrained to call such a thing apparent : " for, 
otherwise, bow shall we name a thing that is not, and yet 
appears; as a snake surmised in a rope V But how idle to trouble 
yourself about naming that which never had any being ! That 
which is not, bnt only seems, through error, to be, is altogether 
non-existent; and why should you name it ? 

Bat the Yedantins says, that, when one mistakes a rope for 
a snake, th« mistake is one of perception. Perception, however, 
cannot fake place without the connexion of an object and an organ 
of sense. Hence, if, in the case instanced, yon did not grant, that 
there whs some sort of snake, there would be nothing for the eye 
to have connexion with, and there would be no mistake of percep- 



*Seepp. 121, etc. 
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tion.* My reply is, that the mistake in question is not perceptional, 
but iiifereotial. Our senses can take cognizance of the qualities of 
things, as their colour, taste, length, &o, &c., but of nothing beyond 
these. When, therefore, a man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
merely cognizes, with his eye, something long : and there is no 
mistake in this. And then he infers, that the something long is 
a snake. Bat the fact of being a snake is not invariably 
concomitantt with length ; for many things besides snakes are long. 
Hence, since the reason — the length — ^is fallacious, the inference— 
that a snake is present — is erroneous. The mistake of supposing 
a snake to be seen being, accordingly, not a mistake of perception^ 
it is- not necessary to hold that a snake is produced. 

You, Veddntins, give to objects of nustake the designation of 
apparent. Bat mistake is where there is no object, and yet the 
notion of it. Consider, now, what are the requisites that make 
mistake to be mistake ? In the first place, there is no object : in 
mistake an object is wanting. The notion of it is all that remains; 
and beyond this there is nothing. Whence, then, do you get an 
apparent object 7 Is it brought forth by a mere notion ? Know^ 
for a certainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake^ 
there are only two things. One is the rope ; and the other is, the 
man's mistake in surmising it to be a snake. There is nothing 
else; and there never was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the V'ed&ntin asks, in great astonishment^ 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He wishes 
to know, what difference there is left between such objects and the 
son of a barren woman. J Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
any?§ But there is, he insists, an imment^e difference; for that 
apparent things are, once in a while, surmised by people, whereas 
no one ever surmises the son of a barren woman. My reply is, 
that the difference is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
son of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious reason that, 
whoever knows what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, 
is aware that she is a woman without a son. What wonder, if no 
one surmises such a son ! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake ? He alone who does 
not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, one who does 
not know what is intended by a barren woman, may take her to be 
a mother. How you encumber a simple matter with difficulties ! 

Let it be, the Yedantin here conce ies, that a rope mistaken 
for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like things, have 

* See the passages from the Veddnta'parihh&shd, pp. 10 and 13, quoted at 
pp. 121 and 122. 

t This phraseology is that of the JJyA ya. 

X See the second note in p. 118. 

§ See near the end of the passapre from P&rathaeArathi Mis'rA at the foot of 
pp. 119. 120. 
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been shown to be quite onreal. But be will still maiutain, that the 
' things of the world cannot be so For, he will saj, we have 
dealings with them ; and for this reason— though, like apparent 
things, they are imagined by ignorance and our learned men 
believe them to be apparent, — for the readier apprehension of the 
uninformed, they are called practical. If they were altogether 
unreal, how could we deal with them ? In reply, I ask, whether the 
dealing is real, or unreal 7 The Vedantin answers, that it is 
practically real, and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it 
ignorance imagined ? He does, he says. And what does he 
mean by that terra, which he applies to practical dealing and 
to things practical? Does he mean appearing, by reason of 
ignorance to exist 7 Or, derived from a substance termed 
ignorance, after the manner of a germ from a seed 7 To this 
interrogatory he may return one or other of the following answers. 
If he speaks from the promptings of common sense, he may say, 
that '' ignorance-imagined'* means '^appearing, by reason of 
ignorance, to have existence.'' On the other hand, should he be 
thoroughly ensnared by the phraseology of the Veddnta, he will 
probably say, that it signifies " derived from ignorance,'' or 
illusion,— >an unintelligent substance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the '' nature" of the S&nkhya scheme. If such, 
I say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance and 
of ignorance-imagined things does not differ from that of 
Brahma. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing and 
things practical indeed real 7 If you reply, that things sprung from 
illusion are denominated, in your peculiar language, practical only, 
and that the distinction of true is restricted to Brahma, I have to 
say, that, by these terms, you discriminate by class, not by existence; 
and thus your divisions of existence fall to the ground. In like 
manner the Naiy^yikas style some things limited in dimension, 
and others, unlimited; and, again, some, terrene, and others, 
igneous, &c. : and is difference as to existence thereby implied 
respecting them 7 And do you mark any difference as to existence, 
by calling, technically, and so only, one object true, and another, 
practical 7 Both are alike real. And, since both are real what 
becomes of the dogma of monism, or non-duality 7 Can monism be 
established by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kind 7 If so, the Naiy&yikas, no less than jou, are monists; for 
they hold, that I's'wara differs, in very many respects, from every- 
thing else. 

Further, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge 7 For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out 
of ignorance, as a jar is made out out of clay, knowledge can 
never do away with the world. When I find out, that what 
I mistook for a snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled : 
25 
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but what knowledge h sncli tliat it can do away with a jar 
which stands before me ? Take a club and break it, and it ia ^ 
destroyed, to be sure. Knowledge, "however, cannot destroy it. And, 
as the world is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your material canse 
of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mistake, is not to be grot 
rid of. by knowledge ; and then the souPs connexion with the world, 
and remaininor in bondage, are real ; and, therefore, the sonl cannot 
be Brahma. The sense of the terra iernorance being paltered with, 
everythinof, with you, is inverted. The aathors of yonr system 
must, by " ignorance,^' oriorinally have intended '^ mistake,'^*'*' when 
they spoke of the world as being ignorance-imajjrined ; and by thiB 
epithet they meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, 
to have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry, they 
began to take a different view of those expressions. Had thev not 
understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness of the 
world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance by know- 
ledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. By this time, 
indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase " ignorance-imagined" 
can endure no sense but that which 1 attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means '' appearing, because of igrnorance, to exist,^' how can 
a think so called exist? That which is not, but appears to be, can 
be said to seem, from ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and 
appears to be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, 
to have existence. How can a thing of the former description have 
existence ? Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces 
eggs ? As, in discussing the subject of the apparent, T remarked, 
so now I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it ; beyond 
which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical be estab- 
lished ? And, as you call practical things igrnorance-iraagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise ; whence it follows, that the latter 
also is unreal. Then, in order to account for such practical dealing, 
— unreal, and seeming, because of ignorance, to exist, — what neces- 
sity is there for supposing? any kind of real existence in that with 
which it is concerned ? If a man has dreamed, that he mounted a 
horse, is there any need of his attributing any kind of existence to 
such horse ? In short, to be consistent, you ought to regard the 
things of the world as altogether non-existent, just like nacrine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

Accordinsr to your notions, the difference between your three 
species of objects turns on cognition. There is invariable cognition, 
occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such are the 
characteristics of those three species. To the first belong the 

* Such being tlie only natural and intelligible ooneeption of, ajndna** igno- 
rance," repfarded as the (manner of false objects. Sdnkara Auchirya, not entirely 
diaeng-^t^ed from this conoAption, conld, as we have seen, speak of ** ignorance" as 
one with ** mistake,^' though in the teeth of liis ov7n dootrine. 
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things of this world ; to the second, nacrine silvei" and the like; 
and, to the third, the son of a barren woman. Bat do not sappose, 
that these objects therefore differ among themselves. It is true, 
that, even to objects purely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names ; and, if the cognition of one snch objeco differs from the 
coguition of another, it is permissible, an account of that difference 
to attach differei>t names to those objects. Hence, if you only 
denominated one class of nonentities practical, and another clabs, 
apparent, I should not blame you. What I find fault with you for 
is this, that the terms practical and apparent suggest to you two 
separate kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existeiice briefly, aud to 
point out how you err concerning it. Consider, that, when you 
affirm, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or an apparent, 
object, that it is; in so affirming, you acknowledge, that its 
existence is, in all three cases, of the same description. What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to existence, which you affirm ? 
If you say to yourself, that t^ose objects themselves are of 
different sorts, namely, true, practical, and apparent, and that, 
there tore, they differ with respect to existence, I assure jou, that 
this is a mistake. Let it be granted, that they are different, of 
different species : this fact does not concern their existing, any 
more than does the fact, that the Naiy&yikas divide certain things 
into limited and unlimited, establish, that those things have 
various sorts of existence. If the difference you contend for were 
a reality, it would be based on mental premisses. Thus, when we 
say, that salt water is different from sweet, we can both conceive 
the ground of the difference, and we can express it in words. But, 
when you say, concerning objects of three kinds, true, &c., that 
they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation for their 
existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some objects which 
really differ, but yet the grounds of their differing are not to be 
known ; and that, in like manner, the ground of the difference 
between the existences belonging to true and other things is so 
subtile as to be impossible of discovery. It is only those things 
that you are not fully acquainted with, of which you can allege, 
that you are unacquainted with the ground of their differing. Of 
whatever things you are certain, whether from ^perception, from 
inference, or otherwise, that it is, yon know the existence of that 
thing already. It may be, that you are ignorant of its nature ; 
still you are not ignorant of its existence. However you came by 
your information, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are 
fully aware of its existence. Similarly, if you are sure, that what 
you style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 
fully informed of their existence ; and, if they are discrepant as to 
existence, you must know how they differ. If you do not know 
bpw they differ, but if it is clear, from your applying '* is" to each 
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of them, that they all appear to exist in one and the same way, 
what reason have yon for speaking of three species of existence ? 

If yon have understood me hitherto, listen a little further. 
You said, that you believe in difEerent existences of true, practical, 
and apparent objects, because those objects themselves differ 
mutually ; and you remember my reply, based on a concession.'^ 
But now I protest against your classification of objects, heretofore 
granted for argument's sake. Unlike the Naiylt,yika division of 
things into limited and unlimitecl, it is grounded simply on your 
supposed difference in the nature o£ the existence of the 
aforesaid objects ; and it falls to the ground with the fall of that 
difference. 

I have uow to say, that, even though you proved the world to 
be imagined by ignorance, and lalse, siill you bbouid not call that 
ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to be false, you 
style it ignorance-imagined, does it not occur to you, that, if it were 
false, that is to say, no entity, it could not exercise iuiagination ? 
In evasion of this question, you lay down, that ignorance, though 
ignorance-imagined, and, therefore, not real from the standing 
point of true eidstence, is not altogether nothing ; it being apparent. 
What can be replied to such an absurdity ? Whatever ib ignorance- 
imagined, and, by consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonen- 
tity, and can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Yed&ntins declare, even things that owe their 
origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are able to produce effects. 
For instance, what is seen in dreams lore-shows, it in baid, good 
and evil.t Here, too, in my opinion, the Vedintins, from want of 
right consideration, are wide of the truth. Things that we bee in 
dreamer do not foreshow, as they allege they do ; for such things are 
nonentities. Dreams thembclves may foreshow ; and these are 
entities. The object of a misconception is false ; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and is put 
in bodily fear, we are not to understand, as the Yedltntius do,t 



* See p. 193. 

*' Nevertheless, ye dwellers in Blysiam, a thing seen in a dream certainly 
becomes, indicative, that something real, belongiug to the waking state, wiU be 
accomplished." 

Thiscoaplet is from the Brahnufgitd, apart of the S^Ata-sanhita, No JIS. of it is 
at present accessible to the writer. 
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that the Biiake,— for that is nothing,— but that the man's miscon* 
cuption, which is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Yed&ntins maintain, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believiug oneself to be a sunl, are the resnlt of ignorance, then 
that ignoraace cannot be false, bnt mnst be trne ; and hence, we 
are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot be the ISupreme 
Spirit. 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For there is 
sin in one's desiring or doiug anything whicti one counts to be 
wrong : and there are many thiugs whicii, though we so count them, 
we all desire and do ; and we are, likewise, all conscious of misery. 
In treating of the IS&ukbya system, I have shown, that our 
consciousness of cognitiou, will, activity, misery, &c., cannot be an 
error. Since, then, our souls are siuf ul, aud subject to misery, for 
this further reason, they cannot be the {Supreme Spirit; whicii, as 
the Yedintins confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After advertiug to a siugle topic more, I shall bring this 
chapter to a close. When I was discussing the Sankhya, 
1 set down what would be enough to refute the Yeci&nta as well. 
I Baid| that our consciousness of congnition, will, &c., — ^however we 
may err as to other thiugs, — canuot be erroneous. Consequently, 
even were I to allow the correctness of the Yedantins' allegation, thut 
to regard the world as true is a misconception, yet so to regard it 
canuoL be false ; since we are conscious, that we have a cognition 
of the world's truth : a cognition which the Yed&ntius call errone- 
ous. I repeat, that, if such a misconception as that just spoken of 
actually infects us, we cannot be tne Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, 
am 1 able to answer the Ved&ntins. It was necessary, however^ to 
examine and to expose, Irom various aspects, the arguments 
they produce to prove the falisitjr of ignorance; ior therein, 
as 1 have before said, conaists the whole strength ot the Yedinta 
doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refute their errors 

" The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, beoanse all-sapient, gives instrnction 
to the fall ; as it is the snake, albeit imaginary, and not the befouled ether, that 
operates for death." 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce effects which are 
beyond the power of other things. Thus, a man may be fatally territied by a rupe 
mistaken for a snake; whereas the foul ether, an object equally chimerical , canuot 
work to the same end. Just so, an instructor, no less than all other men, is 
imaginary and false ; and yet he is able to insirucc, which other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless and pare, aud only 
from error is supposed to possess hue. 6ee ihe note on uAotfa, at p.l}:)7. The ignoraut, 
it is saiil, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoul uieut of ether. 

The couplet cited above is from ilie Hankahupa'titirituku, 
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to[}e))iQg the snbjeet ol existence; jihose errori^ being most 
prejudicial to bbem in several ways. The labour I have expended 
ou tbis head skould no«> theu^ be viewed as uncalled for. 



CHAPTER 10. 

Examination of the Veddntin'a Emancipation; Proof, thdt the 
Veddnta does not deserve to he called Theisticj and a few IVords 
. on the Faculty of Judgment, its Pouter, and its Uss* 

When the notion is refuted, that the sotd is identical with 
Brahma, the refutation follows, by impiication, of the notiou, that, 
when the soul attains to right appreliension, Viz., the regarding 
itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from all error, aud, 
being Brahma realized,^ is emancipated. For, since the soul is 
not at all Brahma, its thiukiug itself to be so is not right apprehen- 
sion, but the extreme of misapprehension ; and, for thus thinking, 
inspead of deserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe punish- 
ment. 

Again, the emancipation of the Ved^ntins is punctually like 
thttt ot the Nyaya and others among the Systems, In these, as I 
have said before, emancipatiou is, to be delivered from all pain, 
and to remain like a stone, utterly void of iutelligence. And in 
this there is no experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Vedaatins; however it 
may seem, from their language, that it is attended by happiness : 
for they describe Brahma as being intelligence and bliss. To be 
emancipated i»j with them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from 
this it stiould seem, that the emancipated must be happy. 1 have 
shown, however, that their Brahma is only nominally intellfgeiice 
and bliss. Ue is intelligence that cognizes nothing, and bliss 
without fruition of happiness. What hope is there, that the soul 
would be happy, if it came to such a state as this ? 

We know, that all their dootrinj^s^ccpLcernii^ Brabtna and the 
soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as set forth, we can even 

• This word is a makeshift ; and so is ** reflexion," nsed at p, 178, and else- 
where. It is impossible to express in rational language what becomes of the sool,. 
when Vedauticallj emancipated. From all eternity it has been Brahma, and there* 
fore has not to become Brahma, or again, to be restored to * Brahmahood. Nor 
does it realize Brahmahood ; inasmuch as, in the state of emancipation, it is void 

of all oonscioosness. A Ved&ntin does not hesitate to say ^^Sf g^ ?^ct ^^(1^ 

and f^HxTv^ f^R^W I ** Being already Brahma, himself, it beoomes Brab* 
ma himself," and " Free. already, it ib f leed." 
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ghdW| tb^it their emanoipaMon amonnts to annihilatioi]. Tfaey say^ 
thnt the seal is false. If so, it can nerer actnaliy tbe restored to 
Brahmaliood. For a false thing cannot become true. So lonpr as 
jnisappreliension endnres, sncli a thing exists as a semblance ; and, 
when right apprehension accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear 
into nothingness is, then, all tha^ the hapless sonl conld attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 

Hitherto I hare been taken np with the leading doctrines of the 
Yedanta; and I have passed by nothing of main import. And 
now I venture to ask any thonghtfnl man, whether this scheme 
deserves to be called theistic. Viewed superficially, it ha?, I 
allow, a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated critically, I 
cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a Grod : but 
God is eliminated from the Veddnta. Its Brahma is neither 
creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord : in short, the 
world is out of relation to him. Let the Veddntins give to snch 
an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit ; still their 
doing so does not make them theists. Greatness does not consiBt 
in bearing a gpreat name; bnt he that does mighty deeds, aiod is 
endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is great, and he alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely great ? Because He created all, 
and regulates and governs all, and because He is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and endowed with divine attributes. Again, why is it 
proper for us, and incumbent on ns, to honour and to love Him ? 
Because He made us, and because we are His, and beoanso He is 
our benefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections, 
He claims the homage of our hearts. The religion which (^oes not 
recognize in the Supreme the characteristics thns enumerated, does 
not really recognize God ; and the worship which it teaches is not 
the worship of God. To devise a strange imagination, and to 
Renominate it Brahma and Supreme Spirit, will in nowise benefit 
the Ved Rutins. 

Moreover, as, to a theistic religion, God and the adoration of 
Him are essential, so likewise is discrimination between sin and 
virtue : and this discrimination is ignored by the Ved&nta. Sin 
and virtue are acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 
practical existence; bnt, nevertheless, they come to be, in truth, 
nothing. The ignorant man, consistently with these views, may 
dread sin, and follow after virtue : but the rightly apprehending 
man should spurn at both.* He has no reason to fear the one, nor 



*^ He who has not the notion, that he 10 a doer, and whose intellect is not invoU 
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any motive for pnrsning the other. Whereiiii on this soore^ does 
the Yedanta differ from atheism ? And can any one hope to be 
advantaged by snch a belief f 

The Ye<i&n^in would fain make onty by his sophistical argn- 
ments, that Ts^wara, the world, and so forth are what he calls 
false. Bat for all that, he is nnable to rid himself entirely of the 
conviction of their self-evident and nndeniable realness. Hence, 
as I have said, they present themselves to him as verities. To do 
away with the incongruity involved herein, the Yed&ntins have set 
np their theory of various sortA*of existence. The objects above 
mentioned, I's'wara, Ac, which show themselves as real, they 
allege to belong to the practical, not to the true ; and so, by falla- 
cies, they solace their mental disqaietnde. 

My view, that the Yedanta does not merit a place among 
theistic re1igion«i, is based on a sifting of its leading and fundamen- 
tal tenets. Its advocates, of course, here take iseue with me. 
Aceordinor to them, their system countenances the worship of God, 
and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c., &c. ; and such is 
their inconsistency, that. they teach conformably. The harm they 
do is, therefore, less than would be done by inculcating overt 
atheism. Still, any scheme must be most pernicious which is, 
in truth, repugnant to theism, even though its maintainors 
do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those Yedintins, 
I have observed, who are naturally least inclined to evil, are 
least injured by their system. But its effect on those persons 
who have a strong bias to vice, is, I have likewise observed, 
such, that no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong. 
As for the former class, it is, I think, owing to their addiction to 
devotional exercises, rather than to matters of doctrine, that they 
are not equally depraved. But let a man give himself up to the 
Yed&nta, and dwell constantly on such thoughts as tha4i he is 
Brahma, and pure, and that sin and virtue are falsities ; be his 
natural disposition however favourable, hi« reverence for God must 
become less, and his desire to discriminate good and evil must 
grow cold and languid. And the detection of his sins, and 
humility and grief because of them, how can these and such like, 
which are most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible t.o 
him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that the Yed&nta should 
work only prejudice to all whom it influences; in a lesser degree, 
certainly, to some than to others: but it cannot improve the fallen 
nature of any single mortal. • 

Beason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates our natural condition; which, surely, with every one of 

▼ed by worlss^ thoagh he were to alay all thetie denizens of eartht wonld not, in fact, 
slay, or be oompromised." 

So runs the Bhdqdvadfiitd, XVTII., 17. 

Tliis is ft perfectly legitimate dedaotion from Vedanta premisses. 
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UB, stands in ^reat need of amendment. The best of men must be, 
in the eyes of God, grievously imperfect and sinfal. Evea tb^ 
reqnire the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, uo man can love 
. God as he ou^ht. One proof of due love to God is, the avoidance 
of all sin of whatever description : for sin is that which is opposed 
to the divine commands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no 
one who has not committed sins innumerable ; and the natural man 
has turned from God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, 
then, a religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to 
lead him to worship and honour Him ; and to show the exceeding 
heinousnesa of sin, and its terrible consequences, and how, by 
repentance and prayer, to free himself from its fetters. That 
religion from which we leaiii these things must be, we feel^ from 
God. And, for philosophers — themselves corrupt, as being 
human, — to exhort their fellow-men, in contrariety to the teachings 
of that religion, to regard God as false, to think themselves one 
with Brahma, and to count sin, and virtue, and their fruits, 
nonentities, is to administer to a sick man poison, not medicine. 
Cease, I entreat you, my beloved countrymen, to consider as true 
a relififion which contains such things as these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty of judgment. 
God lias given this to mankind in general ; and, by reason of it, 
men believe, that there is a God, maker of the world ; and they 
know, that it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil> and 
what is the fruit of each ; and that they should worship God, and 
secure His favour; and that from His favour springs true 
happiness. In most cases, such is its force^ that, when a man sins, 
he at once condemns himself for his sin. But, now that man has 
lapsed from his original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, 
or so sure, as it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns 
things of a primary character, it speaks the same language to 
almost all ; but, immediately on arriving at particulars, we mark a 
great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many religions and 
sects. And the judgment of a man who accepts a false religion 
becomes more depraved than it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
let a man's religion be ever so far from the truth, and let his reason 
be ever so perverted by the lessons he has heard from his youth 
up, there are certain things in respect of which that man's 
better judgment will belie his doctrines. Thus is it with 
the Yed&ntins. There is no doubt, that the fundamental 
dogmas of the Yed&nta are opposed to all godliness, and are 
subversive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly certain, 
that, according to them, one is not called upon to fear and to 
adore God, to detest sin, and to love virtue. Inconsistently 
enough, however, there are Yed&ntins who are earnestly devoted 
to the worship of what they take to be God. This' comes from their 
following the dictates of their better judgment, the voice of God, 
26 
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ratber than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it is, tha^, 
in the opinion of the Yed&ntins, even he who has acqaired what 
they call right apprehension is not to do as he lists, but must eschew 
vice. In several other particnlars, too, the Ved&ntins are seen to 
follow common sense, in contravention of their system. For 
instance : since they profess to regard the son! and the Supreme 
Spirit as one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is 
changeable and impure f But not only do they hesitate here, but 
they refuse to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position 
with the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have lately spoken of> 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouthfl it bears witness against 
false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

Grod be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus much 
of this illuminBtion ; it being this alone that serves a8^ a safeguard 
and moral guide to spch men as are ignorant of the true i*eligion. 
Except for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race would 
not have become degraded; so surcharged are false religions with 
error, so far do they militate against the majesty and purity of 
Gk)d, and so confused an imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now find it, is, however, inadequate 
to lead us to the way of salvation, or to purify our oorropt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. And, 
as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, once more, is of 
great use, in enabling us to test it, and to ]:ecogniEe it for what it 
professes to be. Moreover, such is the efficacy of the Word <^f 
Qod, that, as an enquirer goes on studying it, provided he brings 
to that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, and 
abnegation of self, his judgment daily becomes more and more 
defecated ; and it enables him to distinguish clenrly between what 
is true and what is false in matters of religious belief. But the 
result will not be thus, unless he applies himself to the search of 
Holy Writ in the way I have specified. For there are many truths 
which, thoQgh at the first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, 
after patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. May 
God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, that you 
quench not the divine light which He has lighted in your breasts ; 
that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; that yon meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures ; that you take 
hold on their priceless promises ; and that, in the end, you may 
inherit, as your everlasting portion, the joy of the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 
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Ljst of the pbincipal Sanskrit Books quoted in 
THIS Volume. 

Nydya'Stdra-vriltiy by Yis'waDatba Bhatt^hirya. Calcatta edition 
of 1828. 

Bhdshd'parichckheday by Vis'wanatha Pancbdnana Tarkalank&ra 
Bhattaobraya. Edition in the Bihliotheca Indica, 

Stdikdnta'tnuhtdvali, by tbe same ; a commentary on the Bhd^ 
shd'parichchheda, and printed with it. 

Tarkdmriia, by Jagadis'a Tarkalankara Bhattdcb&rya. MS. 

Tarka Bangrahay by Annam Bbatta. MS. 

Tarka-dipikd, by tbe same ; a commentary on tbB Tarka-san- 
graha, MS. 

Vats' eshika-sutropaskdraf by S'ankara Miira. MS. 

Dinakari, by BalakrishigLa and his son Mabideva Bbatta Dina- 
kaia. MS. 

Tattwa-kaumudi, — containing the Sdnkhya-kdrikdy by Vacbaspati 
Misra. Calcatta edition of Samvat 1905. 

Sdnkhya'pravachana-bhdshya, by Vijnana Bhikshn. The Trans- 
lator's edition, in tbe Bibliotheca Indica. 

Sdnkhya sdrQf by Vijnana Bhikshn. MS. 

Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, or Yogabhdshya'VdrUikaj by Vijndna 
Bhikshn. MS. 

8'ddra'diplkd, by Parthasarathi Mi^ra. MS, 

Furva'mimdnsdrtha-sanjraha^ by Laugdkshi Bhaskara. MS. 

Bhdtta-dipikd, by Khanda Deva. MS. 

S'ankara Acbarya's commentaries on tbe leading Upanisbads, witb 
A'nandajnana's — or A'nanda Giii^s — annotations thereon. Edition in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, 

Brahma-sutra-bJidshyaj or Sdriraka-sutra-bhdshyay and the com* 
mentary on it ; by S'ankara A'cbaiya and Ramananda Saraswati respec- 
tively. Unfinished edition in the Bibliotheca Indica^ and MS. 

Bhagavadgitdy or J's'wara-gitd, with S'ridhara Sw&min^s com- 
mentary, the Subodini, Bombay lithographed edition, 

Ashtdvakra-gitdf attributed to Aahtavakra the Muni, MS. 

Brahma-gild, a section of tbe Suta-sanhitd, 

S'iva-gitd, an episode in the Padma-purand, MS. 

Yoga-vdsishtha, attributed to Vlilmiki. Calcutta edition of 1851. 

p. 177. 

Sankshepa'Jdriraka, by Sarvajnatma Muni. MS. 

8ubodhin% by Parusbottama Mis'ra ; a commentary on tbe Sati' 
kshepa-a'driraka, MS, 

Veddntaparibhdshd, by Dharmaraja Dikshita* Calcutta edition of 
S'aka 1769, 

Veddnta-s'tkhdmanif a commentary on the Veddnta-paribhdshd, by 
B&makrisbna Dikshita. MS. 

Veddnta-sdray by Saddnanda Yogindra. Calcutta edition of 1829. 

Viveka-chuddmaijiy attributed to S'ankara A'charya. MS. 

AUma-bodha, attributed to S'ankara A'cbdrya. The Translator's 
edition* Mirzapore : 1852. 
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Tattwa-bodha^ anoDymous ; printed at the end of the A'tma-hodha. 

Hastdmalaha^ imputed to S'ankara A'cbarya. It is printed at the 
end of the Veddnta-sdra^ &o., Calcutta edition of 8'aka 1771. 

Jivan-mukti'vivehay by Madhava A'chdrya. See p. 29. 

Jiddhdnta-ratnamdld. See p. 35. 

Kriahndlanhdra^ by Achyutakrishna A'uanda Tirtha. See p. 160. 

Bhdgavata-purdi^a, Bombay lithographed edition. 

Vidwan-moda'tarangimi by Civirhanja Bliattdchdrya. 

Most of the MS8. used for this volume belong to the Translator. 
Accounts of almost all the works referred to are given in A contri' 
button towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Iwlian Philosophical 
dy stems, Calcutta: 1859. 
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SOCIAL EEFOBM. 

On Dkcision of Cbakactbk and Moral Courage. 8vo. 56 pp. U As. 
Post-free, 2 As. 

A reprint of Foster's Celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its application to 
India. 

Sanitaby Reform in India. 55 pp. ^ As. Post-free, 2i As. 

How laklis of Lives may be saved every year, and crores of cases of Sickness pre- 
vented ; Freoaations against Fever, Cholera, Diabetes, &o. 

Ib India Becoming Poorer or Richkr? With Rkmbdiks for the 
Existing Poverty. 8vo. 82 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to be 
incorrect, and the trne means of* promoting its wealth explained. 

Debt and the Right Use of Money. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

Pi-evalence of Debt in India ; its Causes; Evils ; how to get out of it; with Frank- 
lin's Way to Wealth, Ac. 

Pdbity Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

The great need of this reform sliown, and the means fot its promotion. 

Temperance Reform in India. 8yo. 40 pp. 1^ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Intoxicating liquors in Ancient India ; Intemperance in England ; Temperance 
ileform in the West ; spread of Intemperance in India; Temperance BdPorm in India ; 
how to promote T«fmperance Reform ; with Portraits of Livesey, Father Mathew, 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, Dean Farrar, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Ciekine. 

Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste ; Laws of Caste according to Manu ; its Effects ; 
Duty with regard to it. 

The Women of India and What can be Done for Thbm. 8vo. 
158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5^ As. 

Women in Hindu literature ; Female Education; Marriage Customs; Widow 
Marriage ; means to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

The above complete in one volume, 1 Rapee Net. Postage, 2^ As. 
Prize Essay on tub Promotion of Indian Domestic Reform. 8vo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

The prize was gained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in I84I. His Essay was 
published with a Prefatory Note by the Bev. Dr. John Wilson, in which it is highly 
uommeuded as giving a graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 
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BELIGIOUS EEFOBM. 

THE BAOBED BOOKS OF THE EAST DE80BIBED 
AND EXAMINED. 

Attention is invited to the following volnmes of the Series^ 
now available : 
An Account of the Vedas with Illustrative Extbacts. 8vo. 

166 pp. 4i As.. Post-free, 6 As. 

The principal divisioDs of the Yedas are described ; with life in Yedic times, the 
gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Throngh the kind permission of 
Mr. R. T. B. Gri£Sth, translations of some of the most important hymns in the Big 
Veda are quoted in full. 

The Bbahmanas of the Yidas. 8vo. 232 pp. By the Bev. 

K. S. Macdonald, M. a., D.I>., Author of I%e Vedic Religion. 

8. As, Post-free, 10 As, . Half cloth, 12 As. 
AeeoQBta are given of the Brahmanas of the B,ig Yeda, Sama Yeda, Black and 
White Yajnr Yedas, and the Atharva Yeda, showing the development of Hindnism. 
The state of Society, the Haman, Horse, and other Sacrifices, the Gods and Religion 
of the Brahmanas are described, with many interesting details. 

Selections from the Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5A«. 

The Katba, Isa, and SvetAsvatara, as translated into English by Dr. Boer, are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Aoh^rya and. others ; and there are ct^ioos 
extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chh&ndogya Upanishads ; with an examination 
of tkeir teaching. 

The Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An English Translation carefully revised ; numerous Explanatory Notes, and an 
Examination of its Doctrines. 
The Vishnu Pobana. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Aa abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English translation of H. H. Wilson, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford ; with an examination of the book in the 
light of the present day. 

The Ramayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8i As. Half 
cloth, 1 1 As. 

a full abridgment of this oelebrated poem is given in Eiq^ish, with explanatory 
notes, where necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and age of the poem, 
with explanations of its aims by eminent Oriental scholars; it is compared with the 
Mahabharata and the Greek epic poems. The review describes the state of 
society during the time of the author; the claims of the poem to be a sacred book 
are examined ; and, in conclusion, an account is given of the Kishkalank or Spotless 
Avatar. 
Yoga Sastba. 8ro. 78 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 8 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjaii examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown to be 
a delusion. The true Yoga Sas(»» is explained ; with a notice of Swsmi Yivekananda's 
Yoga Philosophy. 

Selections fbom the Koban. 8vo. 232 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 
10 As. Half cloth, 12 As. 

Upwards of five hundred of the most important passages are given, with headings, 
expkkuatory Notes where necessary, and a classified Index. An Introduction treats 
of the Koran, its Divisions, Sonrce8,&c.; the Greed, Duties, Sects and Feasts of Islam. 
The Review shows the Testimony of the Koran to the Christian Scriptures; its claim 
to Inspiration is examined ; with an address to enlightened Muslims. Throaghouti 
extracts are given from standard works on the subject. 
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Miseellaneoiui. 

PopuLAB HiNDOisM. Svo. 96 pp. 2| As. Post^freOj 3^ Ag. . 

Reviev of tlie Hindakm of tlif> Kpic Poems and Piurtnas, &c, | Kites iwd Obfler« 
▼anoes; Effects of Hindaism, and Siiggestod Reforms. 

Philosophio Hinduism. Svo. 72 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanisbads ; the Six ^kshools of Rindo Philosophy ; the Kinnr Schools ; 
Doctrines of Philosophio Hindnism ; the Bhagavad 6ita ; Caases of the Failure of 
Hindu Philosophy. 

The Bbahma Samaj, and oteteb Modern Eclrctic Rbuoious Systems. 
108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Modem Hindu Theism ; Rainrnohan Roy ; Debendranath Tagore; Keshab Chunder 
Sen ; the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; Madras Brahmoism ; Prarthana Samajes. 

India Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduisii has done 
for India, and what Christianity would do for it. Svo. 72 pp. 
2\ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Address to thoughtful Hindns. nhowing how much their country would benefit 
from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Krishna as desobibed in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita, 8vo. 
72 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A fnll Account is given of the Krishna Avatara, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Parana, with some extracts from the Bhairavata Purana and the Mahabharata ; the 
circnmstances which led to the great war between the Pandus aud Kuros stQ 
de»cribed ; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in detail. 

Account of the Templ? of Jaoannath at Puri. Svo. 48 pp. l\ As, 

The acconnt is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra'g Antiquities of Qrissa ; 
H outer's ^nzettear of India, Sterling's Orissa, &c. With views of the temple, pro- 
cession, and images. 

CHBistiANrTY Expmjned TO A HiNDu ; OR, The Doctrines op Ch^is* 

TIANITY AND HlNDUISM COMPARED. 60 pp. 2 As» 
Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, luoarnations, 
Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. 

SwAMi VjvBKANANDA ON HlNDUISM. Svo. 96 pp. 3 As. Po9t-f ree, 4 As. 

The Swami's Chicago Address is quoted in fnll and examined ; important f&ots 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

The History of Christianity in India; with its Prospects. Svo. 
150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 
An account of the early Chrifttian Missions, and the profpress of Christianity among 
the principal nations ; with 35 illustrations, including portraits of sont^ eminaiit 
Missionaries. 

Tbstimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. Svo. 
45 pp. 1\ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 
men, Rhowing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the most eminent 
men of the time. 

How THE People of Ancient EueoPE became Christians, and thib 
Future Eeuoion of India. Svo. 48 pp. 1 \ As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Barrows Lectures. Svo. 188 pp. 6 As. 

Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, on CRUiSTiAJfiTT, thb Wori^d-Widr 

RBliiGION. 
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Civilization, Ancient and Modbbn, Compared ; with Bemabks on 
THE Study of Sanskbit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1 J A8. Post-free, 2 As. 
Studies in thb Upaniskads. 8vo. 80 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Five interesting Ldotnres by the Bev. T. E. Slater. 

Dbyil-Dancebs, Witch-Pindbbs, Bain-Makbbs, and Mbdioine 
Men. 4to. 60 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A fall noGoant of these ourions and degrading saperstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different paits of the world; with 36 illnstrations. 

Tbansmiq RATION. 12mo. 19 pp. By Bev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anna. 
Doddridge's Bisb and Pbogress ^f Beligion in The Soul. 12mo. 
180 pp. 3 A«. Post-free, 4 As. 
This is an abridged edition of one of the most nsefnl works on Christianity in the 
English language. 

BOOKS FOB TEACHEBS AND HISSIONABIBS. 

Chbistian Docteine in Contbast WITH Hinduism and Islam, l2mo. 

142 pp. Full cloth, 8 As. Half cloth, 4 As. By the Rev. 

Dr. W. Hooper. 

Intended to assist yonng Missionaries and Zenana ladies in explaining the Gospel 

to Hindus and Mnhammadans, sraarding them against statements which would 

mislead the hearers, and showing bow to present the truth. 

^ Indian Missionakt Manual. 8vo. 546 pp. Bs. 1^ Net, 

Fonrth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Hints on Health, the study of YeVna- 
cnlars and the People, PreHohing. Itinemnoos, Edncated Bindns, t^e Native Churoh, 
Education, Christian Litwi a tnre, Women's Work for Women, &o. The plan is to 
give the recommendations of fipecialists on each subject under consideration. 

* Tab Goal of the Human Bacb, by Bev. Dr. Grau. One Bupee 

Net. 

The developn^ent of Civilization ; its Origin and Issue.; with Prefatory Note by 
Sir Monier Williams. 

^ Bepobt of thb Cbntknaby Conference on Pbotestant Missions 
HELD IN London in 1888. 2 vols. Bs. 1^. Post-free, Bs. 2. 

Indian Teacheb's Manual. 12mo. 325 pp. 10 As. ^ sheep, 
12 As. 

Directions about School Management, the teaching of English and the Vemaca* 
lars, preparing for Examinations, &o. It is also shown how the teacher may aid 
Social Reform, and otherwise promote the welfare of the people. Full details about 
Religious Instruction. 

^^Catalognes of Scliool Books and General Literature in 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Mabathi, &c. obtainable from the Tract 
Depdts iu each Presidency. 



Progress. 

This is a monthly illastrated Periodical for the educated classes in 
India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year; with 
postage 14 As. Three copies may be sent for ^ anna postaj2^e. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teaohebs. It would 
give new ideas to their pupils^ while the page for students 
would be very aseful to those preparing for examinations. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A, T, Scott, Tract Dep6t^ Madbas. 
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